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BE  IT  REMEMBERED,  that  on  the  twenty-ninth  day 
of  October,  A.  D.  1824,  in  the  forty  eighth  year  ot  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  of  America,  A.  T.  Lowe,  M.  0.  of 
the  said  district,  has  deposited  in  this  office,  the  title  of  a  book, 
the  right  whereof  he  claims  as  author  in  the  words  following,  fV. 
wit  : 

"  The  Columbian  Class  Book  ;  consisting  of  GeographicaT,^ 
Historical  and  Biographical  Extracts,  compiled  from  authentic 
sources  and  arranged  on  a  plan  different  from  any  thing  before 
offered  the  publick.  Particularly  designed  for  the  use  of 
schools.  By  A.  T.  Lowe,  M.  D.  "  Whoso  readeth,  let  him  un- 
derstand.'' 

In  confortnily  to  the  Act  of  the  Congress  of  (he  United  S<a<r»^ 
entitled,  '•'-  An  Act  for  the  enrcuragement  of  Learning,  by  secur- 
ihg  the  Copies  of  Maps,  Charts,  and  Books,  to  the  Authors  and 
Proprietors  of  such  Copies,  during  the  tiaies  therein  mentioned  ; 
and' also  to  an  Act  entitled,  "  An  Act,  supplementary  to  An  Act 
entitled.  An  Act  for  the  Encouragement  of  Learning,  by  securing 
the  Copies  of  Maps,  Charts,  and  Books,  to  the  Authors  and  Pro- 
prietors of  such  Copies  daring  the  times  therein  mentioned  ;  and 
extending  the  benefits  thereof  to  the  Arts  of  Designing,  Engrav.- 
iiig  and  Etching  Historical,  and  other  Prints.'' 
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PREFACE. 


THE  following  Compilation  is  not* offered  the  publick 
■writh  the  belief  that  there  is  a  deficiency  in  the  nusnber  of  school 
books  at  the  present  day,  or  with  a  conviction  that  the  selection 
of  their  materials  is  gjenerally  injudicious  ;  although  in  the 
choice  of  lessons  of  which  most  of  our  school  books  are  com- 
posed, a  preference  does  not  appear  always  to  have  been  given 
to  those  pieces  that  seem  best  calculated  to  ens;a?e  from  their 
general  interest  the  attention  of  the  scholar,  and  to  impress 
the  mind  with  a  knowled2;e  of  useful  facts,  which  would  often 
apply  even  in  the  hi'i;her  branches  of  education.  The  Geo- 
graphical, Biographical  and  Historical  extracts  which  form  the 
Columbian  Class  Biok,  containing  in  themselves  much  inte- 
resting matter,  and  arranged  on  a  plan  entire'y  new,  it  is  be- 
lieved, will,  in  a  great  measure,  supply  the  deficiency  found 
in  most  publications  of  the  kind. 

The  noles^  which  were  collected  from  authentic  sources, 
will  serve  to  give  the  reader  a  just  idea  of  the  several  sections  ; 
and  as  geographical  and  his'.orical  facts,  will  often  apply  i.i  cir- 
cumstances that  have  no  connection  with  the  immediate  subjc  :;t 
which  precedes  them.  They  are  mora  copious  than  might  b^  e  x- 
pected  from  their  occasional  examinaiion  ;  as  nost  of  theprinji- 
pdil  rivers,  mo  uafains^  oceans,  seas^  ba^s^  gulfs  Jakes,  Sec.  are  no- 
ticed in  the  progress  of  tiieir  compilation.  The  most  approved 
Gazetteers  and  Mips  have  been  consulted  in  the  collection 
of  this  portion  of  the  work,  which,  in  a  few  instances,  were 
found  to  diiTer  ;  of  course  errors  of  minor  importancs  may  be 
detected,  for  which  the  above  circumstance  is  oiTered  as  au 
apology. 

The  questions  which  principally  refer  to  the  geographical 
Chapters  and  to  the  notes,  will  serve  to  exercise  the  memory  of 
the  scholar. 

With  this  exposition  of  the  compiler's  intentions,  he  presents 
this  volume  to  the  publick,  hoping  that  it  may,  in  some  decree. 
subserve  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  originally  design ed." 

Ashb  itrnham^  Mass.  June,  1824. 
1* 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 

F.-'Ofii  the  Rev,    Leonard   Woods,  D.  D.  of  the  Thto- 
logical  Seminary,  Andover. 

Dear  S,r^ — I  have  attentively  examined  the  Columbian  Class 
Book,  and  I  am  well  satisfied  that  the  plan  is  judicious  and  weli 
executed,  and  that  a  school  book,  containing  such  a- variety  of 
useful  information,  exhibited  in  so  interesting  a  form,  will  be  an 
addition  to  the  advantages  already  enjoyed  by  American  youth. 
Should  you  proceed  to  publish  the  book,  as  I  hope  you  will,  I 
should  have  no  doubt  of  its  gaining,  in  due  time,  an  extensive 
palroriagp  among  the  Instructors  and  friends  of  the  rising  geno- 
ratir-n.  With  the'sincerest  wishes  for  your  success  in  this  effort 
to  promote  the  education  of  our  voiith,  I  am,  dear  sir,  yours 
very  respectfully,  "    LEONARD  WOODS, 

Andover^July  ^,  1824. 
Dr.  A.  T.  Lowe. 

From  the  Rev,  Ezekid  L,  Bas^com,  A,  M, 

I  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  casting  my  e3^e  over  the 
Coli^mbian  Class  Book,  compiled  b.y  Dr.  Lowe.  The  plan  ap- 
pears to  me  erttirtly  new,  and  presents  a  course  of  reading  which 
must  be  hiuhly  inleresting  as  well  as  instraclive.  I  am  mncli 
pleased  botJi  with  the  drsigu  and  execution  of  the  work,  and, 
while  I  give  it  my  cordial  approbation,  I  confidently  recommend 
It  to  the  pub'ick  as  a. book  calculated  to  conve)?^  much  useful 
in'ormation,  refined  aoiasement  and  imnorfant  instruction. 

EZf:KiEL  L.  BAbCOM'= 
AJdy^Junt  15,  1C21. 

From  the  Rev.  Aaron  Bancroft,  D.  D, 

Worasfrr,  June  23,  1824. 

Dear  -S/r^-— Ihave  driven  your  manuscript  as  much  attention, 
'■s  the  time  and  my  interruption  by  company  would  permit. 
The  plan.  I  think,  must  bo  good.  There  sfecms  to  be  a  variety 
i"Q  the  articles,  m.ost  of  the  pieces  are  in  themselves  important, 
and  are  calculated  to  attract  the  attention  of  youth  and  give 
ihem  useful  information. 

With  considerations,  fcc.  your  humble  servant, 
Br.LoKe.  A.BANCROFT 

From  the  Rev,  George  Perkins,  A,  M, 

Dear  Sir, — Having  attentively  examined  the  plan  of  your 
/''olumbian  Class  Book,  and  cursorily  perused  several  chapters,  I 
heartily  approve  of  the  work,  and  fully  concur  in  the  foregoin^'- 
recommendations.  Very  respectfully  yours,  Szc. 

GEO.  PERKINS: 
AMurnham^  July  ?6,  1824;" 
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GOLUMSIAN  CLASS  BOOKe. 


BIOGRAPXICAL  SKETCH  OF  GENERAL  WASfl^- 
ING  TON.  ^ICmsston, 

1.  GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  commander  in  chief 
of  the  American  army  during  the  war  with  Gieat  Bri- 
tain, and  first  presi;lent  of  the  United  States,  was  the  son 
of  Mr.  Augustine  Washington,  aisd  was  born  at  Bridges* 
creek,  in  the  county  of  Westmoreland,  Virginia.  Februa- 
ry 22,  17.>2.  His  great  grand  father  had  emigrated  to~ 
that  place  from  the  north  of  England,  about  the  year 
1657-. 

2.  At  the  age  of  ten  years  he  lost  his  father,  and  the 
patrimonial  estate  descended  to  his  elder  brother,  M^. 
liawrence  Washington,  who,  in  the  year  1740,  had  been 
engaged  in  the  expedition  against  Carthagenia.  In  hon- 
or of  the  British  admiral,  whu  commanded  the  fleet  em- 
ployed in  that  enterprise,  the  estate  was  called  Mount 
Vernon. 

3.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  agreeably  to  his  brother's,  as 
well  as  his  own  urgent  request  to  enter  into  the  British 
navy,  the  place  of  a  midshipman  in  a  vessel  of  war,  then 
stationed  on  the  coast  of  Virgir-ia,  was  obtained  for  him. 
Every  thing  was  in  readiness  for  his  departure,  when  the 
fears  of  a  timid  and  aSectionate  mother  prevailed  upon 
hi.n  to  abandon  his  proposed  career  on  the  ocean,  and 
were  the  means  of  retairiiig  him  upon  the  land,  to  be  the 
future  vindicator  of  his  country's  rig!»ts, 

4.  All  the  advantages  of  edueation  which  he  enjoyeil, 
were  derived  from  a  private  tutor,  who  instructed  him  in 
English  literature  and  the  general  principles  of  science, 
as  well  as  in  morality  and  reli<:;ion.  After  his  disapj)i>int- 
'iient  with  regard  to  entering^  th€  navy,  he  devoted  niuih 


m  WASHINGTON. 

©f  his  time  to  the  study  of  mathematics  ;  and,  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession  as  a  surveyor,  he  had  an  op- 
portunity of  acquiring  that  information  respcctin;:  the  va- 
lue of  vacant  lands,  which  aftervvardi» greatly  contributed 
to  the  increase  of  his  private  toitune. 

5.  Atthe  age  of  nineteen,  when  the  militia  of  Virginia 
were  to  be  trained  f  )r  actual  service,  he  was  appointed  an 
adjutant  general  with  the  rank  of  major.  It  was  for  a  veiy 
short  time  that  he  discharged  the  duties  of  this  offit  e.  In 
the  year  1753,  the  plan  formed  by  France  fur  connecting 
Canada  with  Louisiana  by  a  line  s>f  posts,  and  thus  of 
enclosing  the  British  colonies,  and  of  establishing  her  in- 
fluence over  the  numerous  tribes  of  Indians  on  the  fron- 
tiers, bej^an  to  be  developed. 

6.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  de«iip:n,  possession  had 
been  taken  of  a  tract  of  land,  then  believed  to  be  within 
the  province  of  Viririnia.  Mr,  Dinwiddle,  the  lieuten- 
ant governor,  being  determined  to  remonstrate  against  the 
supposed  encroachment,  and  violati  >n  of  the  treaties  be- 
tween the  two  countries;  dispatched  major  Washington 
through  the  wilderness  to  the  Ohio,  to  deliver  a  letter  to 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  French,  and  also  to  explore 
the  country. 

7.  This  trust  of  danger  and  fatisfue,  he  executed  with 
greatability.  He  left  \Villiam^b>'r^,  October  31,  1753, 
the  very  day  on  which  he  received  his  commission,  and  at 
the  frontier  settlement  of  the  English,  engaged  guides  to 
conduct  him  over  the  Alleghany  mountains.  After  pass- 
ing them,  he  pursued  his  route  to  the  Monongahela.  ex- 
amining the  country  with  a  military  eye,  and  taking  the 
most  judicious  means  for  securing  the  friendship  of  the 
Indians. 

8.  He  selected  the  forks  of  the  Monongahela  and  Alle- 
ghany rivers  as  a  position  which  <»ught  tt)  be  immediately 
possessed  and  foltiii^•d.  At  this  place,  the  French  very^ 
soon  erected  fort  do  Quesne,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of 

'the  English  in  1758  and  was  called  by  them  Fort  Pitt. 
Pursuing  his  way  up  the  Alleghany  to  French  creek,  he 
found  at  the  fort  upon  this  stream  the  commandingofficer, 
to  whom  he  delivered  the  letter  from  Mr.  Dinwiddle 

i:.  On  his  return, he  encountered  great  difficulties  and 
dangers.  As  the  snow  was  deep,  and  the  horses  weak 
from  fatigue,  he  left  his  attendants  at  the  mouth  of  French 
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•CiMiek,  anil  set  out  on  foot,  with  his  papers  and  provisions 
in  his  pack,  accompanied  only  bv  his  pilot,  Mr.  Gist.  At 
a  place  upon  the  Alleghany  called  Murdering  town,  they 
fell  in  with  aa  hostile  Indian,  who  was  one  of  a  party  then 
Iving  in  wait,  and  who  fired  upon  them  not  ten  steps 
distant. 

10.  They  took  him  info  custody,  and  kept  him  until 
nine  o'clock,  and  then  let  him  go.  To  avoid  the  pursuit, 
which  they  presumed  would  be  commenced  in  the  morn- 
ing, they  travelled  all  night.  On  reacliing  the  Mononga- 
hela,  they  had  a  hard  day's  work  to  make  a  raft  with  a 
hatchet.  In  attempting  to  cross  the  river  to  reach  a  tra- 
der's house,  they  were  enclosed  by  masses  of  ice. 

11.  In  order  to  stop  the  raft,  major  Washington  put 
down  his  setting  pole,  but  the  ice  came  with  such  force 
against  it,  as  to  plunge  hiw  into  the  water.  He  saved 
hrmself  by  seizing  one  of  the  raft  logs.  With  difficulty 
i\yej  landed  on  an  island,  where  they  passed  the  night. 
The  cold  was  so  severe,  that  the  pilot's  hands  and  feet 
were  frozen.  The  next  day  they  crossed  the  river  upon 
the  ice.  Washington  arrived  at  Williamsburg,  January 
16, 1754.  His  journal,  which  evinced  the  solidity  of  his 
judgment  and  his  fortitude,  was  published. 

.12.  As  the  French  seemed  disposed  to  remain  on  the 
Obio,  it  was  determined  to  raise  a  regiment  of  three  hun- 
dred men  to  maintain  the  claims  of  the  British  crown. 
The  command  was  given  to  Mr.  Fry;  and  major  Wash- 
ington, who  was  appointed  lieutenant  colonel,  marched 
with  two  companies  early  in  April,  1754,  in  advance  of 
the  other  troops.  A  few  miles  west  of  the  Great  Mead- 
ows, he  surprised  a  French  encampment  in  a  dark  rainy 
night,  and  only  one  man  escaped. 

.13.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  two  remaining  companies, 
Mr.  Fry  died,  and  the  co'.nmand  devolved  on  colonel 
Washingtoci.  Being  joined  by  two  other  companies  of 
regular  troops  f'-om  South  Carolina  and  New^  York,  after 
^re:^ting  a  sma.l  stockade  at  the  Great  Meadows,  he 
proceeded  towards  fort  du  Quesne,  which  had  been  built 
but  a  short  timp  with  the  intention  of  dislodging  the 
Prencli. 

,14.  He  had  marched  only  thirteen  miles  to  the  west- 
ernmost foot  of  laurel  hill,  before  he  received  informa- 
tion of  the  approach  of  the  enemy  with  superior  BumDers, 
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and  was  itiduced  to  rrturn  to  his  stock<ide.  lie  begaut. 
ditch  around  it,  and  called  it  Fort  Necessity:  but  the  next 
day,  July  3,  he  vvas  attacked  by  fifteen  hundred  men.  His 
own  troops  were  only  about  four  hundred  in  number. 
The  action  commenced  at  ten  in  the  morning,  and  lasted 
tntildark. 

15.  A  part  of  the  Americans  fought  within  the  fort,  and 
a  part  in  the  ditch  filled  with  mud  and  water.  Colonel 
"W^ashington  was  hiuiself  on  the  outside  ot  the  fort  during 
the  whole  day.  The  enemy  fought  under  cover  of  the 
trees  and  high  grass.  In  the  course  of  the  night,  articles 
of  capitulation  were  agreed  upon.  The  garrison  were  al- 
lowed to  retain  their  arms  and  ba^ga^e,  and  to  march  un- 
molested to  the  inhabited  parts  of  Virginia.  The  loss  of 
the  Americans  in  killed  and  wounded  was  supposed  to  be 
about  a  hundred,  and  that  of  the  enemy  about  two  hun- 
dred. 

16.  In  a  few  months  afterwards,  orders  were  received 
for  settling  the  rank  of  the  officers,  and  those  who  were 
commissioned  by  the  king  being  directed  to  take  rank  of 
the  provincial  officers,  colonel  Washington  indignantly 
resigned  his  commission.  He  now  retired  to  Mount  Ver- 
non, that  estate  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  having  devolv- 
ed upon  him.  But  in  the  spriiog  of  1755,  he  accepted  an 
invitation  from  general  Braddock  to  enter  his  family  as  a 
volunteer  aid-de  camp  in  his  expedition  to  the  Ohio. 

17.  He  proceeded  with  him  to  Wills'  creek,  afterwards 
called  Fort  Cumberland,  in  April.  After  the  troops  had 
marched  a  few  miles  from  this  place,  he  was  seized  with 
a  raging  fever;  but,  refusing  to  remain  behind,  he  was  con- 
veyed in  a  covered  wagon.  By  his  advice,  twelve  hun- 
dred men  were  detached  in  order  to  reach  fort  du  Quesne 
before  an  expected  reinforcement  should  be  received  at 
that  place. 

18.  These  disencumbered  troops  were  commanded  by 
Braddock  himself,  and  colonel  Washington,  though  stifl 
extremely  ill,  insisted  upon  proceeding  with  them.  After 
they  arrived  upon  the  Monongahela,  he  advised  the  Gen- 
eral to  employ  the  ranging  co.'  panics  of  Virginia  to  scour 
the  woo^s  and  to  prevent  ambuscades;  but  this  advice  was 
not  followed.  On  the  ninth  of  July,  when  the  army  was 
within  seven  miles  of  fort  du  Quesne,  the  enemy  com- 
menced a  sudden  and  furious  attack,  being  concealed  by 
tlie  wood  and  high  grass. 
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19.  Washington  alone  escaped  without  wounds,  and  on 
him  devolved  the  whole  duty  of  carryins:  the  orders  of  the 
comrtiander  in  chief.  He  was  cool  and  fearless.  Though 
he  had  two  horses  shot  under  him,  and  four  balls  through 
his  coat,  he  escaped  unhurt,  while  every  ofiicer  on  horse- 
back, was  either  killed  or  wounded.  Dr.  Craik,  ihe  phy- 
sician who  attended  him  in  his  last  sickness,  was  p-  esent 
in  this  battle,  and  says,  "  I  expected  every  moment  to  see 
him  fail;  nothing  but  the  superintending  care  of  Provi- 
dence could  have  saved  him  from  the  fate  of  all  around 
him." 

20.  After  an  action  of  three  hours,  the  troops  gave 
way  in  all  directions,  and  Colonel  Washington  and  two 
others  brought  off  Braddock,  who  had  been  mortally 
Vv'ounded.  He  attempted  to  rally  the  retreating  troops  ; 
but  it  was  like  an  edort  to  stop  tlie  wild  bears  of  the  moun- 
tains. The  conduct  of  the  regular  troops  was  tnost  cow- 
ardly. The  enemy  were  few  in  numbers,  and  had  no 
expectation  of  victory. 

21.  In  a  sermon  occasioned  by  this  expedition,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Davies  thus  prophetically  expressed  himself;  *'  Asa 
remarkable  instance  of  patriotism,  I  may  point  out  to  the 
public  that  heroic  youth,  colonel  Washington,  whom  I 
cannot  but  hope  Providence  has  hitherto  preserved  in  so 
signal  a  manner,  for  some  important  service  to  his  coun- 
try." For  this  purpose  he  was  indeed  preserved,  and  at 
the  end  of  twenty  years  he  began  to  render  his  country 
more  important  services  than  this  minister  of  Jesus  could 
have  anticipated. 

22.  From  IToo,  to  1758,  he  commanded  a  regiment, 
which  was  raised  for  the  protection  of  the  frontiers,  and 
during  this  period,  he  was  incessantly  occupied  in  eff>rts 
to  shield  the  exposed  settlements  from  the  incursions  of 
the  savages.  His  exertions  were  in  a  great  degree  inef- 
fectual, in  consequence  of  the  errors  and  the  pride  of 
government,  and  of  the  impossibility  of  guarding  with  a 
few  troops  an  extended  territory  from  an  enemy,  who 
were  averse  to  open  warfare. 

23.  He  in  the  most  earnest  manner  recommended  offen- 
sive measures,  as  the  only  method  of  giving  complete 
protection  to  the  settlements.  In  the  year  1758,  to  his 
great  joy,  it  was  determined  to  undertake  another  expedi- 
tion against  fort  du  Quesne,  and  he  engaged  in  it  with 
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zeal.  Early  in  July  the  troops  were  assembled  at  fort 
Cumberland  ;  and  here,  against  all  the  remonstrances  and 
arguments  of  Colonel  Washington,  General  Forbes  resol- 
ved to  open  a  new  road  to  the  Ohio,  instead  of  taking  the 
old  route. 

24.  Such  was  the  predicted  delay,  occasioned  by  this 
measure,  that  in  November  it  was  resolved  not  to  proceed 
further  during  that  campaign.  But  intelligence  of  the 
weakness  of  the  garrison  induced  an  alteration  of  the  plan 
of  passing  the  winter  in  the  wilderness.  By  slow  marches 
they  werv^  enabled,  on  the  twenty  fifth  of  November,  to 
reach  fort  du  Quesne,  of  which  peaceable  possession  was 
taken,  as  the  enemy  on  the  preceding  night  had  abandoned 
if,  and  proceeded  down  the  Ohio. 

25.  The  works  in  this  place  were  repaired,  and  its 
name  changed  to  that  of  fort  Pitt.  The  success  of  the 
expedition  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  British  fleet,  which 
intercepted  reinforcements,  destined  for  Canada,  and  to 
events  in  the  Northern  Colonies.  The  great  object,  which 
he  had  been  anxious  to  effect,  being  now  accomplished, 
and  his  health  enfeebled,  Washington  resigned  his  com- 
mission as  commander  in  chief  of  the  troops  raised  in 
Virginia. 

26.  Soon  after  his  resignation  he  v.-as  married  to  the 
\»idow  of  Mr.  Custis,  a  young  lady  to  v.hom  he  had  been 
for  some  time  strongly  attached,  and  v/ho,  to  a  large  for- 
tune and  a  fine  person,  added  th*)se  amiable  accomplish- 
ments wliich  till  with  silent  felicity  the  scenes  of  domes- 
tic life. 

27.  His  attention  for  several  years  was  principally 
directed  to  the  management  of  his  estate,  which  had  now 
become  cotisiderable.  He  had  nine  thousand  acres  under 
his  own  management;  and  so  great  a  part  was  cultiva- 
ted, that  in  one  year  he  raised  seven  tliousand  bushels  of 
wheat,  and  ten  Thousand  of  corn.  His  slaves  and  other 
persons,  employed  byiiini,  amounted  to  near  a  thousand; 
and  the  woollen  and  liii'^n  cloth  necessary  for  their  use 
was  chief! V  manufactured  oh  the  estate. 

28.  He  was  at  this  period,  a  respectable  member  of  the 
legislature  of  Virginia,  in  which  he  took  a  decided  part 
in  opposition  to  the  principle  of  taxation,  asserted  by  the 
British  Parliament.  He  also  officiated  as  a  juilge  of  a 
county  court.     la  1774,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
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first  Congress,  and  was  placed  on  all  those  cominittees, 
whose  duties  were,  to  make  arrangements  for  defence. 

29.  In  the  following  year,  after  the  battle  of  Lexing- 
ton, w'len  it  was  determined  by  Congress  to  resort  to 
arms,  Washington  was  unanimously  elected  commander 
in  chief  of  the  army  of  the  united  colonies.  All  were 
satisfied  as  to  his  qualifications,  and  the  delegates  from 
New  England  were  particularly  pleased  with  his  election, 
as  it  would  tend  cordially  to  unite  the  Southern  interest 
in  the  war.  He  accepted  "the  appointment  with  diffidence, 
and  expressed  his  intention  of  receiving  no  compensation 
for  his  services,  and  only  a  mere  discharge  of  his  ex- 
penses. 

30.  He  immediately  repaired  to  Cambridge,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Boston,  where  he  arrived  on  the  second 
of  July.  He  formed  the  army  into  three  divisions,  in 
order  more  effectually  to  enclose  the  enemy,  entrusting 
the  division  at  Roxbury  to  General  Ward,  the  division 
on  Prospect  and  Winter  hills  to  General  Lee,  and  com- 
manded himself  the  centre,  at  Cambridge. 

31.  Here  he  had  to  struggle  with  great  difficulties,  in 
want  of  animunitiDn,  clothing,  and  magazines,  defect  ot 
arms  and  discinliriti  and  the  evils  of  short  enlistments  ; 
but,  instead  of  yielding  to  despondence,  he  bent  the  whole 
force  of  his  mind  to  overcome  them.  He  soon  made  the 
alarming  discovery  that  there  was  only  sufficient  powder 
on  hand^to  furnish  the  army  with  nine  cartridges  for  each 
man. 

32.  With  the  greatest  caution  to  keep  tliis  fact  a  se- 
cret, the  utmost  exertions  v.ere  employed  to  procure  a 
supply.  A  vessel  which  was  despatched  to  Africa,  ob- 
tained in  exchange  for  New  England  Rum  all  the  gun- 
powder in  the  Biitish  factories  ;  and,  in  the  beginning  of 
winter,  Capt.  Manly  captured  an  ordnance  bri^,  which 
furnished  the  American  army  with  the  precise  articlesj  of 
which  it  was  in  the  greatest  want. 

33.  in  September,  General  Washington  despatched 
Arnold  on  an  expedition  against  Quebec.  In  February, 
1776,  he  proposed  to  a  council  of  his  officers  to  cross  tlie 
ice,  and  attack  the  enemy  in  Boston,  but  they  unanimous- 
ly disapproved  of  the  daring  measure.  It  was  however, 
soon  resolved  to  take  possession  of  the  heights  of  Dorches- 
ter.   This  was  done  without  discovery,  on  the  night  of 
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the  fourth  of  March,  and  on  the  seventeenth  the  enemy 
lound  it  necessary  to  evacuate  the  town 

34.  Tie  recovery  of  Boston  induced  Cong!  ess  to  pass 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  General  Washington  and  h.is  b-ave 
armj.  In  the  belief  that  the  efrbrts  of  the  British  vvouid 
be  (iirected  tovv'ards  the  Hudson,  he  hastened  the  army  to 
iSew  York,  where  he  arrived  on  the  fourteenth  of  April. 
He  nr^ade  every  exertion  to  fortify  the  city,  and  attention 
Vviis  paid  to  the  forts  in  the  highlands. 

35.  While  he  n;<^t  with  the  most  embarrassing  diiticul- 
iies,  a  plan  was  formed  to  assist  the  enemy  in  seizing  his 
person  ard  some  of  his  ovvn  guarcls  engaged  in  the  con- 
spiracy ;  but  it  was  discovered,  and  some  who  were  con- 
cerned in  it  were  execnttd.  in  ih<2  beginning  of  July, 
General  Hov.e  landed  his  troops  at  St^ten  Island.  His 
brotlier,  lord  Howe,  who  commanded  the  iieet,  soon  arriv- 
ed ;  and  as  both  were  commissioners  for  restoring  peace 
to  the  colonies,  tlie  latter  addressed  a  letter  to  "  George 
Washington,  Esquire,"  but  the  Genera!  refused  to  re- 
ceive it,  as  it  did  not  acknowledge  the  public  characfer 
with  which  he  was  invested  by  Congress,  in  which  char- 
acter only  he  could  have  intercourse  with  his  loidship. 

36.  Another  letter  was  sent  to  "  George  Vv  ashington, 
&c.  &c."  This,  for  tlic  same  reason,  was  rejected.  Af- 
ter (h-e  disastrous  battle  of  Brooklyn  on  the  twenty  sev- 
entli  of  August,  in  which  Stirling  and  Sullivan  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  of  which  he  was  only  a  spectator,  !>e  vvith- 
<lrew  the  troops  fi'om  Long  Island,  and  in  a  h\v  days  re- 
solved to  leave  Kevv'  York. 

Sr.  At  Kipp's  Bay  about  three  miles  from  the  city, 
^ome  v.'orks  had  been  throv/n  up  to  oppose  the  enemy  ; 
but  on  their  approach  the  American  troops  fled  with  pre- 
cipitation. Washington  rode  toward  the  lines  and  made 
evety  exertion  to  prevent  the  disgraceful  flight.  He  drev/ 
his  sword  and  threatened  to  run  the  cowards  through  ;  he 
snapped  his  pistol  ;  but  it  was  in  vain. 

S8.  Such  was  the  state  of  his  mind  at  this  moment,  that 
he  turned  his  horse  towards  the  advanciiig  enemy,  ap- 
parently vv'iththe  intention  of  rushing  upon  them  ;  but  his 
aids  seized  the  bridle  of  his  horse,  and  rescued  him.  Nev/ 
York  was  on  the  same  day,  September  the  15th,  evacuat- 
ed.    In  Ociober  he  retreated  to  White  .plains,  where,  on 
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the  twenty  eiglith,  a  considerable  action  took  place,  in 
"which  the  Americans  were  overpowered. 

o9.  After  the  loss  efforts  Washington  and  Lee,  he  pass- 
ed into  New  Jersey,  in  November,  and'  was  pursued  bya 
triumphant  and  numerous  enemy.  His  army  did  not 
amount  to  SOCO,  and  it  was  daily  diminishing;  his  men 
were  barefooted  and  almost  naked,  destitute  of  tents,  and 
of  utensils  with  which  to  dress  their  scanty  provisions  ; 
and  every  circumstance  tended  to  till  the  mind  wiili  des- 
pondency.    But  Washington  was  undismayed  and  iirm.  • 

40.  He  shewed  himself  to  his  enfeebled  army,  with  a 
serene  and  cheerful  countenance,  and  they  were  inspired 
with  the  resolution  of  their  commander.  "  On  the  eighth 
of  December,  he  vvas  obliged  to  cross  the  Delaware  ;"but 
had  the  precaution  to  secure  the  boats  for  seventy  miles 
v.ponthe  river,  while  the  British  were  waiting  for  the  ice 
to  aiTord  them  a  passage.  As  his  own  army  had  been  re- 
inforced by  several  thousand  men,  he  formed  the  resolution 
ot  carrying  the  cantonments  of  the  enemy  bv  surprise. 

41.  On  the  night  of  the  twenty  Sfth  of  December,  he 
crossed  the  river  nine  miles  above  Trenton,  in  a  storm  of 
snow  mingled  with  hail  and  rain,  with  2460  men.  la  the 
rr;orning  precisely  at  eight  o'clock,  he  surprised  Trenton, 
took  a  thousand  Hessians  prisoners,  a  thousand  stand  of 
arms,  and  six  field  pieces.  Twenty  of  the  enemy  v/ere 
killed.  Of  the  Americans,  two  privates  were  killed,  and 
two  frozen  to  death  ;  and  one  ofScer  and  ti-reo  or  four 
privates  wounded. 

42.  On  the  same  day,  he  recrossed  the  Delaware  with 
the  fruits  of  his  enterpri^^ ;  but  soon  passed  again  into 
New  Jersey,  antl  concentrated  his  forces,  amouutina-  to 
five  thousand,  at  Trennm.  On  the  approach  of  a  superio;' 
enemy  under  Cornwalii-,  January  2d,  irrr,  he  drew  up 
his  men  behind  Assumpinck  creek.  He  expected  an  at- 
tack in  the  morning,  which  would  probably  have  termi- 
nated in  a  ruinous  defeat.  At  t!iis  moment,  when  it  was 
hazard'Mis,  if  not  impracticabie  to  return  into  Pennsylva- 
nia he  formed  the  resolution  of  getting  into  the  rear  of 
fhe  enemy,  and  thus  stop  them  i:t  their  progress  towards 
Pnda.ielphia. 

43.  In  the  night  he  silently  decamped,  taking  a  circui. 
tons  route  to  PnncetMn.  A  sudden  change  of  the  weath- 
er to  severe  cold  rendered  the  roads    favuuraole   for  brs 
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march.  About  sunrise,  ]»is  van  met  a  British  detacli- 
ment  on  its  way  to  join  Cornv/iiliis,  and  was  defeated  by 
it;  but  as  he  came  up,  he  exposed  himself  to  every  dan- 
ger, and  gained  a  victory.  With  three  hundred  prison- 
ers, he  then  entered  Princeton. 

44.  During  this  march,  many  of  his  soldiers  were  with- 
out shoes,  and  their  feet  left  marks  of  blood  upon  the  fro- 
zen ground.  This  hardship,  and  their  want  of  repose, 
induced  him  to  lead  his  army  to  a  place  of  security  on 
the  road  to  Morristown.  Cornwallis  in  the  morning  broke 
up  his  camp,  and,  alarmed  for  his  stores  at  Brunswick, 
urged  the  pursuit. 

45.  Thus  the  military  genius  of  the  American  comman- 
der, under  the  blessino;  of  divine  Providence,  rescued 
Philadelphia  from  the  threatened  danger,  obliged  the  ene- 
my, vvi'.ich  had  overspread  New  Jersey,  to  return  to  the 
neighborliood  of  New  York,  and  revived  the  languislung 
spirit  of  his  country.  Having  accomplished  these  objects 
he  retired  to  Morristown,  where  he  caused  his  whole 
army  to  be  inoculated  with  the  smallpox. 

46.  On  the  last  of  May  he  removed  his  army  to  Mid- 
dlebrook,  about  ten  miles  from  Brunswick,  vvhere  he 
fortified  himself  very  strongly.  An  ineffectual  attempt 
was  made  bj' Sir  Wiliam  Howe,  to  draw  him  from  his 
position,  by  marching  tov/ards  Philadelphia;  but  after 
Hovv'e's  return  to  New  York  he  moved  towards  the  Hud- 
son in  order  to  defentl  the  passes  in  the  mountains,  in 
the  expectation  that  ajunction  with  Burgoyne,  then  upon 
the  lakes,  would  be  attempted. 

47.  After  the  British  General  sailed  from  New  York 
and  entered  the  Chesapeake  in  August,  Washington 
marched  fortlie  defence  of  Philadelphia.  On  the  eleventh 
of  September,  he  was  defeated  at  Brandywine,  with  the 
loss  of  nine  hundred  in  killed  and  wounded.  A  few  days 
afterwards,  as  he  was  pursued,  he  turned  upon'the  enemy 
determined  upon  another  engagement ;  but  a  heavy  rain 
so  damaged  the  arms  and  ammunition,  that  he  was  under 
the  absolute  necessity  of  again  retreating. 

48.  Philadelphia  was  entered  by  Cornwallis  on  the 
twenty  sixth  of  September.  On  the  fourth  of  October 
(he  A  merican  commander  made  an  attack  upon  the  Bri- 
tish at  Germantown  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  darkness 
ftf  the  morning,  and  the  imperfect  discipline  of  his  troops 
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it  terminated  in  the  loss  of  twelve  hundred  men.  In 
December  he  went  into  winter  quarters  at  Valley  Forge, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  twenty  five  miles  from 
Philadelphia. 

49.  Here  his  army  was  in  the  greatest  distress  for 
want  of  provisions,  and  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  sending  out  parties  to  seize  what  they  could  find. 
About  the  same  time  a  combination,  in  which  some  of  the 
members  of  Congress  were  engag^^d,  vva^  formed  to  re- 
move the  commander  in  chief,  and  to  appoint  in  his  place 
General  Gates,  whose  successes  of  late  had  given  him  a 
high  reputati(m.  But  the  name  of  Washington  was  too 
dear  to  the  great  b.^dy  of  the  Americans  to  admit  of  such 
a  change. 

50.  Notwithstanding  the  discoidant  materials  of  which 
his  army  was  composed  there  was  something  in  his  cha- 
racter which  enabled  him  to  attach  both  officers  and  sol- 
diers so  strongly  to  him,  that  no  distress  could  weaken 
their  affection,  nor  impair  the  veneration  in  which  he  was 
generally  held.  Without  this  attachment  to  him  the  ar- 
my must  have  been  dissolved. 

51.  General  Conway,  who  was  concerned  in  this  fac- 
tion, being  wounded  in  a  duel  with  General  Cadwallader, 
and  thinking  his  wound  mortal,  wrote  to  General  Wash- 
ington, "you  are,  in  my  eyes,  the  great  and  good  man." 
On  the  first  of  February  1778,  there  were  about  40C0 
men  in  camp  unfit  for  duty,  for  want  of  clothes.  Of 
these,  scarcely  a  man  h.ad  a  pair  of  shoes.  The  hospitals 
also  were  filled  with  sick. 

52.  At  this  time  the  enemy  if  they  had  marched  out  of 
their  winter  c[uarters,  would  easily  have  dispersed  the 
American  army  ;  but  the  apprehension  of  the  approach 
of  a  French  fleet  induced  the  British  to  concentiate  their 
forces,  when  they  evacuated  Philadelphia,  on  the  seven- 
teenth of  June  and  marched  towards  New  York.  Wash- 
ington followed  them;  and,  contrary  to  tlie  advice  of  a 
council  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Monmouth  on  the  twen- 
ty eighth,  the  result  of  which  made  an  impression  favour- 
able to  the  cause  of  America. 

53.  He  slept  in  his  cloak  on  the  field  of  battle,  intend- 
ing to  renew  the  attack  the  next  morning,  but  at  mid- 
night, the  British  marched  off  in  silence  :  their  loss  in 
killed  was  about  SOO;  and  that  of  the  Americans  sixty 
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nine.  As  tlie  campaign  now  closed  in  the  middle  states, 
the  American  armj  went  into  winter  quarters  near  the 
Hudson.  Thus,  after  the  vicissitudes  of  two  years,  both 
armies  were  brought  back  to  the  point  from  which  they 
set  out.  During  the  year  1779,  Washington  remained  in 
the  neighborhood  of  New  York. 

54.  [n  January,  ITSO,  in  a  winter  memorable  for  its^^ 
severity,  his  utmost  exertions  were  necessary  to  save  the 
army  from  dissolution.  The  soldiers  in  general  submit- 
ted with  heroic  patience  to  the  want  of  provisions  and 
clothes.  Their  sufferings  at  length  were  so  great,  that  in 
March  two  of  the  Connecticut  regiments  mutinied,  but 
the  mutiny  v/as  suppressed,  and  the  ringleaders  secured. 
In  September  the  treachery  of  Arnold  was  detected. 

55.  In  the  winter  of  1781,  such  were  again  the  priva^ 
tions  of  the  army,  that  a  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  line 
revolted,  and  marched  home.  Such  however,  was  still 
their  patriotism,  that  they  delivered  up  several  British 
emissaries  to  General  Wayne,  who  hanged  them  as  spies. 
Committing  the  defence  of  the  posts  on  the  Hudson  to 
General  Heath,  AVashington  in  August,  marched  wiih 
count  Rochambeau  for  the  Chesapeake,  toco-operate  with 
the  French  fleet  there. 

56.  The  siege  of  Yorktown  commenced  on  the  twenty 
eighth  of  September,  and  on  the  nineteenth  of  October  he 
reduced  Cornwallisto  the  necessity  of  surrendering,  v/ith 
upwards  of  7000  men,  to  the  conbined  armies  of  Amei  ica 
and  France.  The  day  after  the  capitulation,  he  ordered 
that  those  who  were  under  arrest,  should  be  pardoned, 
and  that  divine  service,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  inter- 
position of  Providence,  should  be  performed  in  all  the 
brigades  and  divisions.  This  event  filled  America  with 
joy,and  was  the  means  of  terminating  the  war. 

57.  Few  events  of  importance  took  place  in  1782.  In 
March,  1783,  he  exhibited  his  chaiacteristic  firmness  and 
decision,  in  opposing  an  attempt  to  produce  a  mutiny  by 
anonymous  letters.  His  address  to  his  officers  on  the 
©ccabion  displays,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  his  prudence, 
and  the  correctness  of  his  judgment.  When  he  begaa 
to  read  them  he  found  himself  embarrassed  by  the  im- 
perfection of  his  sight. 

58.  Taking  out  his  spectacles  he  said,  "these  eyes,  my 
fiends,  have  grown  dim,  and  these  locks  while,  iii  the 
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service  of  my  country  ;  yet  I  have  never  doubted  her  jus- 
tice," He  only  could  have  repressed  the  spirit  which 
^vas  breaking;  forth.  On  the  nineteenth  of  April,  a  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  was  proclaimed  in  the  American  camp. 

59.  In  June  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  governors  of 
the  several  states,  conjrratulating  them  on  the  result  of 
the  contest  in  the  cstablishnient  of  independence,  and  re- 
commending an  indissoluble  union  of  the  states  under  one 
federal  head,  the  adoption  of  a  proper  pejice  establish- 
ment, and  the  prevalence  of  a  friendly  disposition  among 
the  people  of  the  several  states. 

60.  it  was  with  keen  distress,  as  well  as  with  pride  and 
admiration,  that  he  saw  his  brave  and  veteran  soldiers, 
who  had  suffered  so  much,  and  who  had  borne  the  heat 
and  burden  of  the  war,  returning  peaceably  to  their  homes, 
without  a  settlement  of  their  accounts,  or  a  farthing  of 
monev  in  their  pockets.  On  the  25th  of  November,  New 
York  was  evacuated,  and  he  entered  it  accompanied  by 
governor  Clinton  and  many  respectable  citizens. 

61.  On  the  4th  of  Decenrber,  he  took  his  farewell  of  his 
brave  comrades  in  arms.  At  noon  the  principal  of- 
ficers of  the  army  assembled  at  Francis'  tavern,  a'tl  their 
beloved  comniander  soon  entered  the  room.  His  emo- 
tions were  too  strong  to  be  concealed.  F.iling  a  glass 
wi;h  wine,  he  tun-ed  to  them  and  said. "  'vVith  a  heart  full 
of  love  and  gratitude,  I  now  take  leave  of  you  ;  1  most 
devoutly  wish  that  your  latter  days  luay  be  as  prosper- 
ous and  as  hapjjy  as  youi*  former  ones  iiave  been  glorious 
and  honourable." 

62.  Having  drank,  he  added,  "  I  cannot  come  to  each 
of  you  to  take  my  leave,  but  shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  each 
of  you  will  come  and  take  me  by  the  haisd.*'  General 
Knox,  being  nearest,  turned  to  him.  Incapable  of  utter- 
ance, Washington  grasped  his  han<l  and  embraced  him. 
In  the  same  afieclionate  manner  he  took  his  leave  of 
each  succeeding  officer. 

63.  In  every  eye  was  the  tear  of  dignified  sensibility, 
and  not  a  word  was  articulated  to  interrupt  ihe  silence 
and  the  tenderness  of  the  scene.  -Ye  men,  Mho  delight 
in  blood,  slaves  of  ambition]  vAien  your  work  of  carnage 
was  finished,  could  you  thus  part  with  your  companions 
in  crime?  Leaving  the  room  \\  ashington  passed  thron'^h 
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the  corps  of  light  infuntry  and  walked  to  Whitehall,  where 
a  barge  waited  to  carry  him  to  Powh-s'  hook. 

64.  The  whole  company  followed  in  mute  procession 
with  dejected  countenances.  When  he  eiitered  the  barge 
he  turned  to  them,  and  waving  his  hat,  bade  them  a  silent 
adieu,  receiving  from  them  the  same  last  affectionate  com- 
pliment. On  the  23d  of  December,  he  resigned  his  com- 
mission to  Congress,  then  assemble<l  at  Annapolis 

65.  He  delivered  a  short  address  on  the  occasion,  in 
which  he  said,  •'  I  consider  it  an  indi>pensable  duty  to 
close  this  last  solemn  act  of  my  official  lite  by  commend- 
ing the  interests  of  our  dearest  country  to  the  protection 
of  Almighty  God,  and  those  who  have  the  superinten- 
dance  of  them  to  his  holy  keeping."  Me  then  retired  to 
Mount  Vernon,  to  enjoy  again  the  pleasures  of  domestic 
life.  Here,  the  expressions  of  the  gratitude  of  his  coun- 
trymen, in  affectionate  addresses,  poured  in  upon  him,  and 
he  received  every  testimony  of  respect  and  veneration. 

66.  In  his  retirement,  however,  he  could  not  overlook 
the  public  interest.  He  --vas  desirous  of  operiingby  water 
carriage,  a  communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
western  portions  of  our  country,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
diversion  of  trade  down  the  Mississippi,  and  to  Canada, 
from  which  he  predicted  consequences  injurious  to  the 
union.  Through  his  influence,  two  companies  were  form- 
ed for  promoting  inland  navigation. 

67.  in  the  year  1786,  he  was  convinced  with  other 
statesmen,  of  the  necessity  of  substitutiijga  more  vigor- 
ous general  governtnent  in  place  of  the  impotent  articles 
cf  confederation.  Still  he  was  aware  of  the  danger  of 
running  from  one  extreme  to  aiiother.  He  exclaims,  in 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Jay,  "  What  astonishing  changes  a  few 
years  are  capable  of  producing!  I  am  told,  that  even  re- 
spectable characters  speak  of  a  monarchical  form  of  gov- 
ernment without  horror. 

68.  From  thinking  proceeds  speaking;  thence  to  acting 
is  often  but  a  single  step.  But  how  irrevocable,  and  tre- 
mendous !  What  a  triumph  for  our  eneiTiiesto  verify  their 
predictions  !  What  a  triumph  for  the  advocates  of  des- 
potism, to  find  that  we  are  incapable  of  governing  our- 
selves, and  that  systems,  founded  on  the  basis  of  equal 
liberty, are  merely  ideal  and  fallacious!" 

69.  In  the  following  jear,  he  vv'as  persuaded  to  take  a 
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=i.eat  in  the  convention  which  formed  the  present  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  and  he  presided  in  that  body. 
In  1789,  he  was  unanimously  elected  the  first  president 
of  the  United  States,  It  was  with  great  reluctance  that 
he  accepted  of  this  office.  His  feelings,  as  he  said  Ijim- 
self,  were  like  those  uf  a  culprit  going  to  the  place  of 
execution. 

70.  But  the  Toice  of  a  whole  continent,  the  pressing 
recommendation  of  his  particular  friends,  and  the  appre- 
hension, that  he  should  otherwise  be  considered  as  un- 
willing to  hazard  his  reputation  in  executing  a  system 
which  he  had  assisted  in  forming,  determined  him  to  ac- 
cept the  appointment,  in  April,  he  left  Mount  Vernon  to 
proceed  to  New  York,  and  to  enter  on  the  duties  of  his 
high  office,  and  was  inaugurated  first  president  of  the 
United  States  on  the  thirtieth. 

71.  In  making  the  necessary  arrangements  of  his  house- 
hold he  publicly  announced  that  neither  visits  of  business 
nor  of  ceremony  would  be  accepted  on  Sunday,  as  he 
wished  to  reserve  that  day  sacredly  to  himself.  At  the 
close  of  his  first  term  of  four  years,  he  prepared  a  vale- 
dictory address  to  the  American  people,  anxious  to  return 
again  to  the  scenes  of  domestic  life  ;  but  the  earnest  en- 
treaties of  his  friends  and  the  peculiar  situation  of  his 
country,  induced  him  to  be  a  candidate  for  a  second 
election. 

72.  During  his  administration  of  eight  year?,  i\\Q  labor 
of  establishing  the  dift'erent  departments  itf  a  new  govern- 
ment was  accomplished ;  and  he  exhibited  the  greatest 
firmness,  wisdom,  and  independence.  He  was  an  Amer- 
ican, and  he  chose  not  to  involve  his  country  in  the  con- 
tests of  Europe.  He  accordingly,  with  the  unaninious 
advice  of  his  cabinet,  issued  a  proclamation  of  neutrality, 
April  22d,  1793  ;  a  few  days  afterwards,  he  heard  of  the 
commencement  of  the  war  between  England  and  France. 

73.  This  measure  contributed,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the 
prosperity  of  America.  » ts  ado])tion  was  the  more  honor- 
able to  the  president,  as  the  general  sympathy  was  in  favor 
of  the  sister  republic,  against  whom  it  was  said  Great 
Britain  had  commenced  the  war  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
imposing  upon  her  a  monarchical  f«*rm  of  government. 
He  preferred  the  peace  and  welfare  of  his  country,  to  the 
breath  of  popular  applause. 
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74.  Another  act,  in  which  he  proved  himself  to  be  les* 
regardful  of  the  public  partialities  and  ptejudices,  than 
of  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  puoiicgood,  was  the  rati- 
fication of  the  British  Treaty.  The  English  govern- 
ment had  neglected  to  surrender  the  western  posts,  and 
by  commercial  restrictions  had  evinced  a  hostile  spirit 
towards  this  country.  To  avert  the  calamity  of  anoth- 
er war,  M.-.Jay  was  nominated  as  envoy  extraordinary, 
in  April,  1794. 

75.  In  June,  1795,  the  treaty,  which  Mr.  Jay  had 
made  was  submitted  to  the  senate,  and  was  ratified  by 
that  body,  on  the  condition  that  one  article  should  be 
altered.  While  the  president  was  deliberating  upon 
it,  an  incorrect  copy  of  the  instrument  was  made  public 
by  a  senator,  and  the  whole  country  was  thrown  into  a 
state  of  extreme  irritation.  At  this  period,  he  condition- 
ally ratified  it,  and  in  February  1796,  when  it  was  re- 
turned from  his  Britannic  majesty,  with  the  proposed 
alteration,  he  declared  it  to  be  the  law  of  the  land. 

76.  After  this  transaction,  the  house  of  representatives 
requested  him  to  lay  before  them  the  papers  relating 
to  the  treaty,  but  he  with  great  independence,  refused 
to  comidy  with  their  request,  as  they  could  have  no 
claim  to  an  inspection  of  them,  except  upon  a  vote  of 
impeachment,  and  as  a  compliance  would  establish  a 
dangerous  precedent. 

77.  As  the  period  for  a  new  election  of  a  president  of 
ihe  United  States  approached,  and  after  plain  indications 
that  the  public  voice  would  be  in  his  favor,  and  when  he 
would  probably  be  chosen  for  the  third  time  unanimous- 
ly, he  determined  irrevocably  to  withdraw  to  the  shades 
of  private  life.  He  published  in  September,  1796,  his 
farewell  address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
which  ought  to  be  engraven  upon  the  hearts  of  his  coun- 
trymen. 

78.  In  the  most  earnest  and  afiectionate  manner, 
he  called  upon  them  to  cherish  an  immoveable  attach- 
ment to  the  national  union,  to  watch  for  its  preservation 
with  jealous  anxiety,  to  discountenance  even  the  sug- 
gestion that  it  could  in  any  event  be  abandoned,  and 
indignantly  to  fiown  upon  the  first  dawning  of  every 
attempt  to  alienate  any  portion  of  our  country  from 
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llie  rest.     Overgrown  military  establishments  he  repre- 
sented as  particularly  hostile  to  republican  liberty. 

79.  While  he  recommended  the  most  implicit  obe- 
dience to  the  acts  of  the  established  government,  and 
reprobated  all  obstructions  to  the  execution  of  the 
laws,  all  combinations  and  associations,  under  whatever 
plausible  character,  with  the  real  design  to  direct,  con- 
troul,  counteract,  or  awe  the  regular  deliberation  and 
action  of  the  constituted  authorities ;  he  wished  also 
to  guard  against  the  spirit  of  innovation  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  constitution. 

80.  Aware  that  the  energy  of  the  system  might  be  en- 
feebled by  alterations,  he  thought  that  no  change  should 
be  made  without  an  evident  necessity;  and  that,  in  so 
extensive  a  country  as  much  vigor  as  is  consistent  witW 
liberty,  is  indispensable.  On  the  other  hand  he  pointed 
out  the  danger  of  a  real  despotism  by  breaking  down  tha 
partitions  between  the  several  departments  of  govern- 
ment, by  destroying  the  reciprocal  checks,  and  consoli- 
dating the  different  powers. 

81.  Against  the  spirit  of  party,  so  peculiarly  baleful  ii 
an  elective  government,  he  uttered  the  most  solemn  re- 
monstrances, as  well  as  against  inveterate  antipathies  or 
passionate  attachments  in  respect  to  foreign  nations. 
While  he  thought  that  the  jealousy  of  a  free  people  ought 
to  be  constantly  and  impartially  awake,  against  the  insid- 
ious evils  of  foreign  influence,  he  wished  that  good  faitk 
and  justice  should  be  observed  towards  all  nations,  and 
peace  and  harmony  cultivalid. 

82.  In  his  opinion,  honesty,  no  less  in  public  than  in 
private  affairs,  was  always  the  best  policy.  Providence, 
he  believed,  had  connected  the  permanent' felicity  of  a  na- 
tion with  its  virtue.  Other  subjects,  to  which  he  alluded, 
were  the  importance  ot  credit,  of  economy,  ofa  reduction 
of  the  public  debt,  and  of  literary  institutions  ;  above  all, 
he  recommended  religion  and  morality  as  indispensably 
necessary  to  politicalpiosperity. 

83.  «  In  vai|^."  says  he  *=  would  that  man  claim  the 
tribute  of  patriotism,  who  should  labour  to  subvert  these 
great  pillars  of  human  happitie^s.  these  firmest  props  of  the 
duties  of  men  and  citizens."  Bequeathing  these  coun- 
sels to  his  countrymen,  he  continueil  in  ofnce  until  the 
4th  of  March,  1797,  when  he  attended  the  inauj^uratba 
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of  his  successor,  Mr.  Adams,  and,  with  complaceucr,  saw 
him  invested  uith  the  powers  which  had  for  so  long 'a  time 
been  exercised  by  himself. 

84.  He  then  retired  to  Mount  Vernon,  giving  to  the 
world  an  example,  most  humiliating  to  its  emperors  and 
kings  ;  the  example  of  man,  voluntarily  disrobing  himself 
of  the  higliest  authority,  and  returning  to  private  life  with 
a  character  leaving  upon  it  no  stain  of  ambition,  of  cove- 
tousness,  of  profusion,  of  luxury,  of  oppression,  or  of  injus- 
tice. 

85.  It  was  novv^that  the  soldier,  the  statesman,  and  the 
patriot,  hoped  to  repjse  himself  after  the  toils  of  so 
many  3'ears.  But  he  had  not  been  long  in  retirement 
before  the  outrages  of  republican  France  induced  our 
government  to  raise  an  army,  of  which  in  July,  1798,  he 
was  appointed  commander  in  chief.  Though  he  accepted 
the  appointment,  his  services  were  not  demanded. 

86.  Pacific  overtures  were  soon  made  by  the  French 
Directory,  but  he  did  not  live  to  see  the  restoration  of 
peace.  On  Friday,  December  13th,  1799,  while  attending 
to  some  improvements  on  his  estate,  he  was  exposed  to  a 
light  rain.  Unapprehensive  of  danger,  he  passed  the 
afternoon  in  his  usual  manner,  but  at  night  was  seized 
with  an  inflammatory  affection  of  the  wind-pipe,  which 
terminated  his  existence  at  half  past  eleven  on  Saturday 
iiigiit. 

87.  Thus,  on  the  14th  of  December,  1799,  in  the  six- 
ty eighth  year  of  his  age,  died  the  Father  of  his  country  ; 
"the  man,  first  in  war,  fiist  i;i  peace,  and  first  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen."  This  event  spread  a  gloom 
over  the  country,  and  the  tears  of  America  proclaimed 
the  services  and  virtues  of  the  hero  and  sa^e,  and  exhib- 
ited a  people  not  insensible  to  his  worth.  The  senate  of 
the  United  States,  in  an  address  to  the  president,  on  thi<3 
melancholy  occasion,  indulged  their  patriotic  pride, 
while  they  did  not  transgress  the  bounds  of  truth,  in 
speaking  of  their  WASHINGTON. 

88.  General  Washington  was  rather  above  the  common 
Btature;  his  frame  was  rgbust,  and  his  corAtitution  vig- 
orous. His  exterior  created  in  the  beholder  the  idea  of 
strength,  united  with  manly  gracefulness.  His  eyes  were 
of  a  grey  color,  and  his  complexion  light.  His  manners 
were  rather  reserved  than  free.     His  person  and  whole 
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deportment,  exliibltetl  an  unaRocted  and  iiidescrvbable 
dignity,  unmingled  with  haughtiness,  of  which,  all  who 
approached  him  were  sensible. 

89.  The  attachnieiit  of  those  who  possessed  his  friend- 
ship was  ardent,  but  always  respectful.  His  temper  was 
humane,  benevolent,  and  conciliatory  ;  but  tiiere  was  a 
quickness  in  his  sensibilif  j  to  any  thing  apparently  often - 
sive,  wl'.ich  experience  had  taught  iduito  watch  and  cor- 
rect. He  ma(le  no  pretensions  to  vivacity  or  wit  Judg- 
ment, rather  than  gerdus,  constituted  ll.e  most  protninent 
feature  in  his  character.  As  a  niilitary  man  he  was  brave, 
en-terprising  and  cautious. 

90.  He  also  possessed  a  firmness  of  resolution,  which 
neither  dangers  nor  difficulties  could  shake.  In  his  civil 
administration,  he  ex!:iblted  repeated  proofs 'if  that  prac- 
tical good  sense,  f.f  that  sound  judgment,  which  is  the  most 
valuable  quality  of  the  humaii  mind.  More  than  once,  he 
put  his  whole  popularity  at  hazaid,  in  pursuing  measures 
which  were  dictated  by  a  sense  of  duty,  and  wliich  he 
thotight  would  promote  the  welfare  of  bis  cotmtry. 

91.  General  Washington  was  blessed  with  abundant 
wealth,  and  he  was  not  ignorant  of  tlie  pleasure  of  employ- 
ing it  for  generous  purposes.  His  style  of  living  was  dig- 
r/i tied,  though  he  maintained  the  strictest  economy.  While 
he  was  in  the  army,  he  wrote  thus  to  the  superintendent 
of  his  estate  ;  "Let  the  hospitality  of  the  house  be  kept 
up  with  regard  to  the  poor.  Let  no  one  go  hungry  av, ay. 
If  any  of  this  sort  of  people  sliould  be  in  want  of  corn, 
supply  their  necessities,  provided  it  does  not  encourage 
them  in  idleness.  I  have  no  objections  to  your  giving  my 
money  in  charity,  when  you  think  it  will  be  well  bestov.  - 
ed  ;  I  mean,  that  it  is  my  desire  it  should  be  done. 

92.  You  are  to  consider,  that  neitiier  myself  nor  ir,v 
wife  are  in  the  way  to  do  these  good  offices."  Thus  was 
he  beneficent,  while  at  the  same  time,  he  required  art 
exact  compliance  with  engagements.  A  pleasing  proof 
of  the  generous  spirit  which  governed  him,  is  exhibited 
>n  his  conduct  towards  the  son  of  his  friend,  the  marquis 
De  La  Fayette.  The  marquis,  after  fighting  in  this  couii- 
try  for  American  liberty,  returned  to  France;  but  in  the 
convulsions  of  the  French  revolution,  ho  was  exiled  and 
imprisoned  in  Germany. 


^S  WASHINGTON. 

93.  ©eneral  Washington  gave  evidence  <>f  sincere  a(- 
tachment  to  the  unhappy  nobleman,  not  onlj  by  everting 
all  his  influence  to  procure  his  release  from  confinement, 
but  bj  extending  his  patronage  to  his  son,  who  made  his 
escape  from  France,  and  arrived  with  his  tutor,  at  Boston^ 
in  1795.  As  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  his  arrival,  he 
^yrote  to  a  friend,  requesting  him  to  visit  the  young  gen- 
tleman, and  make  him  acquainted  with  the  relations  be- 
tween this  country  and  France,  which  would  prevent  the 
president  of  the  United  States  from  publicly  espousing 
[lis  interest,  but  to  assure  him  of  his  protection  and  sup- 
port. 

94.  Re  also  directed  his  friend  to  draw  upon  him  for 
monies  to  defray  all  the  expenses  which  young  La  Fay- 
ette might  incur.  Towards  his  slaves,  General  Wash- 
ington jnanifested  the  greatest  care  and  kindness.  Their 
sei  vitude  lay  with  weight  upon  his  mind,  and  he  direct- 
ed in  his  will,  that  they  should  be  emancipated  on  the 
decease  of  his  wife.  There  were  insuperable  diQiculties 
i,.  *J."  v*,av  yf  t'-^-h'  reweiri::-!  fitttl'r.n  orevious  to  thi:^ 
event. 

95.  On  tlie  death  ofMrs.  Washington,  May  £2,  180S, 
the  estiite  cf  General  Washington,  as  he  had  no  children^ 
was  divided  according  to  his  will  among  his  and  her  re- 
lations. It  amounted,  by  his  own  esiiniute,  to  more  thati 
live  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  death  el'  our  illus- 
trious chief,  created  almost  universal  interest,  and  the 
noblest  exertions  of  historians,  poets,  and  artists,  were 
c;iiled  into  action  on  this  great  event. 

96.  At  Birmingham,  (Englanii),  a  handsome  medal  oi 
the  great  Washington  svus  struck  oft'  and  widely  circu- 
lated. Round  the  profile  were  these  words.  George 
Wasiiington,  ob.  14  December,  1799,  aged  G8.  On  the 
reverse  was  the  figure  of  Fame  with  her  trumpet,  having 
this  inscription  encircled  with  oak  and  laurel,  Emancipa- 
tor of  America.  This  real  patriot,  considered  either  in 
his  military  or  legislative  capacity,  possessed  a  degree  of 
merit  which  surpasses  the  powers  of  commendation.  His 
prudence  and  fortitude  throughout  the  American  war, 
and  his  wisdom  and  moderation  during  the  period  of  his 
presidency,  entitle  him  to  the  reverence  and  gratitude  ©t 
succeeding  generations. 


WASHINGTON.  ^^ 

9r.  Sweet  Peace!  do  thou  his  relics  keep. 
With  olives  blooming  round  thy  head  ; 
And  stretch  thy  wings  across  tlie  deep. 
To  bless  the  nations  with  the  shade  \ 

98.  Stand  on  the  pile,  immortal  Fame, 
Broad  stars  adorn  thy  brightest  robe  j 
Thy  thousand  voices  sound  his  name. 
In  silver  accents  round  the  globe  ! 

99.  Flattery  shall  faint  beneath  the  sound. 
While  hoary  truth  inspires  the  song  ; 
Envy  grow  pale  anil  bite  the  ground, 
And  slander  gnaw  her  turky  tongue  1 

100.  Night  and  the  grave,  remove  your  gloom. 
Darkness  becomes  the  vulgar  dead  ! 

But  glory  bids  the  patriot  tomb. 
Disdain  the  horrors  of  a  shade  t 

101.  Glory  with  all  hev  himps  shall  burn. 
And  watch  the  warrior^s  sleeping  claj  ; 
Till  the  last  trumpet  rouse  /ns  urn. 

To  aid  the  triumphs  of  the  day  1 

JS'ofe.  The  Allegany,  or  AppalacI'iiiiT,  area  rarige  of 
mountains  between  the  Atlantic,  ti^.e  Mississippi,  and  the 
Lakes,  extending  throuo;h  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  .  and 
North  Carolina.  The 'principal  ridges  are  tiie  Blue 
Uidge,  North  Mountain,  Laurel  Ridge,  Jackson's 
?*Iountain,  and  the  Kitiatinr.y  Mountaii-3,  a  part  of 
which  is  in  New  Jersey. 

The  Monongahela  river  rises  west  of  the  Laurel 
Ridge,  in  Virginia,  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Potomac. 
The  Allegany  river  rises  in  the  north  part  of  Perinsyl- 
vania,  and  after  running  tv/o  hundred  miles,  in  a  sgutli 
west  direction,  meets  tb.e  Monongahela  at  Pittsburgh, 
where  they  form  the  Ohio  river.  Both  of  these  rivers 
are  ^  navigable  for  some  distance  abave  Pittslmrgh. 
The  Delaware  rises  in  the  state  of  New  York,  and  f-il's 
into  the  ocean  through  Delaware  Bay.  It  is  navigable 
for  ihe  largest  ships  to  Plii'adeiphia. 

The  Ches'ipeake  is   one   of  the  largest  bavs  in   the 
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world.  Its  catrance,  between  capes  Charles  and  flenr^% 
in  Virginia,  is  twelve  miles  wide;  its  extent  is  two 
hundred  miles  to  the  north,  dividing,  for  a  considerable 
distance,  Virginia  from  Maryland.  It  receives  the  Po- 
tomac, Rappahannoc,  York,  James,  Patuxent,  Petapsco, 
and  Sysquehannah  rivers  from  the  western  shore ;  and 
on  (lie  eastern  side,  the  Elk,  Choptank,  Nanticoke, 
Wicomico,  and  other  smaller  rivers.  It  embosoms  sev- 
eral large  and  well  cultivated  islands.  The  river  Schuyl- 
kill rises  in  Pennsylvania,  and  after  a  course  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  miles  falls  into  the  Delaware  sis 
miles  below  Philadelphia. 

Qtiesiiona. 

Where  are  the  Allegany  or  Appalachian  mountains  t 
What  is  their  extent  ? 

Where  is  the  source  of  the  Monongahsla  river  ? 
Where  of  the  Allegany  river? 
AVhat  rivers  unite  to  form  the  Ohio  ? 
^Vhere  do  they  unite  ? 

Where  is  the  source  and  mouth  of  Delaware  river? 
Betueen  what  capes  is  the  entrance  of  Chesapeake  bay  ^- 
N\  hat  is  the  distance  between  these  capes  ? 
Wliat  is  the  extent  of  this  Bay?. 

What  states  does  it  divide  for  a  considerable  distance? 
What  are  the  names  of  some  ef  the  principal  rivers  that 
fall  into  this  Bay  ? 


THE  RIVER  GANGES.— Jfet^; 

1.  BOTH  in  magnitude  and  extent,  the  Ganges  isa^ 
m<  st  noble  and  majestic  river.  It  rises  in  the  kingdow 
of  Ihibet,  entering  Rindostan  about  the  thirtieth  de- 
gree of  north  latitude,  and  runs  first  southeastward 
fey  the  cities  of  Bekaner,  Minapor,  Halabes,  Benares 
and  Patua  to  Rajah  Mahl,  where  it  divides  into  two 
branches.  The  eastern  having  pressed  by  Dakka,  the 
capital  of  Bengal,  enters  the  gulph  of  that  Bame  abcnt- 
ChatLsaa. 
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2.  The  westeia  descending  by  Kt/Ssuiia-bazar  and 
Hughlj,  fails  into  the  gulph  below  Chandernagor  to- 
wards Pipeli.  Many  of  the  Jews  and  ancient  Christians 
believed  this  river  to  be  the  Pison,  one  of  the  four  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  as  the  boundaries  of  the  terrestrial 
paradise. 

3.  The  length  of  the  Ganges  exceeds  1 400  miles.  The 
Burrampooter,  its  proudest  auxiliary,  is  nearly  of  the 
same  length ;  and  the  general  opinion  is,  that  the  sources 
of  these  mighty  rivers  are  not  far  distant  from  each  other. 
Each  of  them  runs,  however,  nearly  1000  miles,  before 
they  unite  and  constitute  one  common  stream,  falling  in- 
to the  bay  of  Bengal  by  several  mouths.  Ganga  in  the 
Hindostan  language  is  a  general  term  for  a  river  ;  but  it  is 
particularly  applied  to  this  one  oa  account  of  its  unrival- 
fed  magnificence. 

4.  The  Hindoos  have  a  superstitious  veneration  for  all 
the  great  rivers  which  fertilize  their  country  ;  but  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Ganges  are  to  them  peculiarly  sacred.  In  its 
impetuous  course  it  opens  a  passage  through  Mount  Him- 
meleh,  and  again  appears  amidst  impending  rocks,  whichr 
resemble,  on  an  immense  scale,  the  head  of  a  cow,  aa 
animal  equally  esteemed  by  the  Hindoos,  as  was  the  Apis 
or  sacred  ox  among  the  Egyptians  ;  their  religious  aw& 
for  the  Ganges  is,  on  that  account,  much  enhanced. 

5.  No  river  in  the  world  imparts  greater  benefits  toth« 
countries  through  which  it  passes  ;  for,  by  annually  over- 
flowing its  banks,  like  the  Nile,  it  waters  and  enriches  the 
country  to  an  extent  of  one  hundred  miles  in  breadth. 
The  Hindoos,  having  deified  this  river,  make  it  an  act  of 
their  religion  to  perform  a  pilgrimage  to  it,  supposing  its 
waters  purify  from  defilement  such  as  bathe  in  them* 

6.  On  its  slimy  shore  they  bury  their  dead,  and  also  r«- 
»ove  those  who  are  at  the  point  of  deadvto  its  banks,  or 
to  those  of  some  of  the  creeks  which  run  into  it.  On  cer- 
tain festivals,  a  concourse  of  more  than  100,000  persons 
assemble  to  bathe  in  the  Ganges,  on  the  banks  of  which 
are  a  great  pamber  of  superb  and  immensely  rich  p& 
godas. 

7.  But  what  principally  distinguishes  this  river,  besides 
its  greatness  aad  rapidity,  is  the  gold  it  brings^  down  in  its 
tands  and  throws  on  the  banks;  and  the  precious  stones 
an»d  pearls  it  produces.   The  Chun,  or  Jeofinia,  the  Gud^- 
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asu,  the  Persilis,  Lakia,  and  several  other  rivers,  discharge 
into  the  Ganges. 

Note..  Thibet  is  a  country  of  Asia;  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  desert  of  Kobi,  in  Tartary,  east  by  China, 
south  by  Bunnah  and  west  by  Hindostan  Proper.  This 
country  is  one  of  tlie  highest  of  x\sia,  and  gives  rise  not 
only  (o  the  rivers  of  India  and  China,  but  to  those  also  of 
Siberia  and  Tartary.  Bengal  is  a  country  of  Hindostan, 
700  miles  in  length  and  300  in  breadth,  containing 
11,000,000,  inhabitants.  Its  capital  is  Calcutta.— 
Mount  Himmeieh  is  a  vast  chain  of  Mountains  in  Asia, 
which  extends  from  Cabul  along  the  north  of  Hindostan, 
t®  the  river  Testa. 

Questions, 

Where  is  the  river  Ganges  ? 

Where  is  its  source  ? 

Into  what  gulph  dues  it  discharge  its  Vv'aters  ? 

What  regard  have  the  Hindoos  for  this  river? 

What  is  the  situation  ^f  Thibet  ? 

Of  what  extent  ? 

What  rivers  have  their  so-urce  in  Thibet? 

W^here  is  Mount  Himraeleh  or,  Himalaya  ? 


ANCIENT  PO:^lPEII.—^rms/er. 

1.  POMPEH  was  a  great  and  rich  town,  wliich, 
after  lying  eighteen  centuries  in  a  deep  grave,  is  again 
shone  on  by  i\\e  sun,  and  stands  amidst  other  cities,  as 
much  a  stranger  as  any  one  of  its  former  inhabitants 
would  be  among  his  descendants  of  the  present  day — such 
a  town  has  not  its  equal  in  the  world. 

2.  The  distance  frum  Naples  to  Pompeii  is  little  more 
than  ten  English  miles.  Near  the  Torre  dell'  Annuzi- 
atta.  to  the  left,  and  amid  hills  planted  with  vineyards, 
the  town  iiself,  wliich,  throwing  off  its  shroud  of  ashes, 
eanic  forth  from  its  grave,  breaks  on  the  view.  The 
buildings  are  without  roofs,  which  are  supposed  to  have 
been  dcitroved  bv  enemies  in  an  unguard'ij.stat<*.  or  Wxi 
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©ft'bv  a  hurricane.     The  tracks  of  (he  wheels  which  an- 
cientlj  rolled  over  the  pavement  are  still  visible. 

3.  An  elevated  path  runs  bv  the  side  of  ihe  houses,  for 
foot  passengers  ;  and,  to  enable  them  in  rainy  weather  to 
pass  more  commodiously  to  the  opposite  side,  large  flat 
stones,  three  of  which  take  up  the  width  of  the  road,  were 
liud  at  a  distance  from  each  other.  As  the  carriages,  in 
order  to  avoid  these  stones,  were  obliged  to  use  ihe  inter- 
mediate spaces,  the  tracks  of  the  wheels  are  there  most 
visible.  The  whole  of  the  pavement  is  in  go<,d  condition  ; 
it  consists  merely  of  considerable  pieces  of  lava  which, 
however,  are  not  cut,  as  at  present,  into  squares,  and 
Kiay  have  been  on  that  account  the  more  durable. 

4.  The  part  which  uas  first  cleared,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  main  street  of  Pompeii  ;  but  this  is  much  to  be 
doubted,  as  the  houses  on  both  sides,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few,  were  evidently  the  habitations  of  common  citizens, 
and  were  small  and  provided  with  booths.  The  street  it- 
self likewise  is  narrow  :  two  carriages  onlj  coum  go 
abreast;  and  it  is  very  uncertain  whether  it  ran  through 
the  whole  of  the  town  ;  for,  from  the  spot  where  the  mod- 
erns discontinued  digging,  to  where  they  recommenced, 
and  where  the  same  street  is  supposed  to  have  been  agaia 
found,  a  wide  tract  is  covered  with  vineyards,  which  raaj 
very  well  occupy  the  places  of  the  most  splendid  streets 
and  markets,  still  concealed  underneath. 

5.  Among  the  objects  which  attract  particular  atten- 
tion, is  a  booth  in  w  hich  liquors  were  sohl,  and  the  marble 
table  within,  which  bears  the  mai  ks  of  the  cups  left  by  the 
drinkers.  Next  to  this  is  a  house,  the  threshold  of  which 
is  ijilaidbj  a  salutationof  a  black  stone  as  a  token  of  hos- 
pitality. On  entering  the  habitations,  the  visitor  is  struck 
by  the  strangeness  of  their  construction.  The  middle  of 
the  house  forms  a  square,  something  like  the  cross  pas- 
sages of  a  cloister,  often  surrounded  by  pillais  :  it  is  clean- 
ly, and  paved  with  party-coloured  mosaic,  which  has  an 
agreeable  effect. 

6.  In  the  middle  is  a  cooling  well ;  and  on  each  side,  a 
little  chamber,  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  square,  but  lofty, 
aal  painted  with  a  fine  red  or  yellow.  The  tioor  is  of 
mosaic ;  and  the  door  is  made  generally  to  serve  as  a 
window,  there  being  but  one  apartment  which  receives 
tight  thrsugh  a  thick  bla©  glass.    Many  f>f  these  rtoms 
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are  supposed  to  have  been  bed  chambers,  because  thei^e 
is  an  elevated  broad  step,  on  which  the  bed  may  have 
stood,  and  because  some  of  the  pictures  appear  most 
appropriate  to  a  sleeping  room. 

7.  Others  are  supposed  to  have  been  dressing  rooms, 
©n  this  account,  that  on  the  walls  a  Venus  is  described 
decorated  by  the  Graces,  added  to  which  Utile  flasks 
and  boxe-^  of  various  descriptions  have  been  found  in 
them.  The  larger  of  these  apartments  served  for  dining 
rooms,  and  in  some  tiiere  are  suitable  accommodations 
for  cold  and  hoi  baths. 

8.  The  manner  in  which  a  whole  room  was  heated,  is 
particularly  curious.  Against  the  usual  wall  a  second 
was  erected,  standing  a  little  distance  from  the  first. 
F(3r  this  purpose  large  square ^Uea  were  taken,  having, 
like  our  tiles,  a  sort  of  hook,  so  that  they  kept  the  first 
wall,  as  it  v^ere  from  them;  a  hollow  space  was  thus  left 
all  around^  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  into  which  pipes 
were  introduced,  that  carried  tlm  wayjiatK  ioto  the 
chamber,  and  as  it  were,  rendered  the  whole  of  the  place 
one  stove. 

9.  The  ancients  were  also  attentive  to  avoid  the  va- 
pour or  smell  from  their  lamps.  In  some  houses  there 
is  a  niche  made  in  the  wall  for  the  lamp  with  a  little 
ehimney  in  the  form  of  a  funnel  through  which  the 
smoke  ascended.  Opposite  to  the  house  door  the  largest 
room  is  phiced  ;  it  is  properly  a  sort  of  hall,  for  it  has 
but  three  walls  beina;  quite  open  in  the  fore  part.  The 
side  rooms  have  no  (.{-nnexion  with  each  other,  but  are 
divided  off  like  the  cells  of  monks,  the  door  of  each  lead- 
ing to  a  fountain  . 

10.  Most  of  the  houses  consist  of  one  such  square  sur- 
rounded by  rooms.  In  a  few,  some  decayed  steps  seem 
to  ha\  e  led  to  an  upper  story,  which  is  no  longer  in  ex- 
istence. Some  habitations/however,  probably  belonging 
to  the  richer  and  more  fashionable,  are  far  more  spacious. 
In  these  a  first  court  is  often  connected  with  a  second, 
and  even  with  a  third,  by  passages :  in  other  respects 
thtir  arrangements  are  similar  to  those  above  described. 
Many  garlands  of  tiowers  and  vine  branches  and  many 
handsonje  pictures  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  walls. 

11.  The  guides  were  formerly  permitted  to  sprinkle 
these  pictuies  with  fresh  water,  in  the  presence  of  traY- 
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ellers  and  thus  revive  their  former  splendour  for  a  me- 
ment ;  but  this  is  now  strictly  forbidden;  and  indeed, 
not  without  reason,  since  the  frequent  watering  might 
at  length  totally  rot  away  the  wail.  One  of  the  houses 
belonged  to  a  statuary,  whose  workshop  is  still  full  of 
the  vestiges  of  his  art.  Another  appears  to  have  been 
inhabited  by  a  surgeon,  whose  profession  is  equally  ev- 
ident from  the  instruments  discovered  in  his  chamber. 

12.  A  large  country  house  near  the  gate,  undoubtedly 
belonged  to  a  very  wealthy  man,  and  would,  in  fact,  still 
invite  inhabitants  within  its  walls.  It  is  very  extensive, 
stands  against  a  hill,  and  has  many  stories.  Its  finely 
decorated  rooms  are  unusually  spacious,  and  it  has  airy 
terraces  from  which  you  look  down  into  a  pretty  garden, 
^vhich  has  been  now  again  planted  with  flowers.  In  the 
middle  of  this  garden  is  a  large  fish  pond,  and  near  that 
an  ascent  from  which,  on  two  sides,  six  pillars  descend. 
The  hinder  pillars  are  the  highest,  the  middle  somewhat 
lower,  and  the  front  the  lowest ;  they  appear,  therefore, 
rather  to  have  propped  a  sloping  roof,  than  to  have  been 
destined  for  an  arbour. 

13.  A  covered  passage,  resting  on  pillars,  encloses  the 
garden  on  three  sides  ;  it  v.as  painted,  and  probably  serv- 
ed in  rainy  weather,  as  an  agreeable  walk.  Beneath  is  a 
fine  arched  cellar,  which  receives  air  and  light  by  several 
openings  Irom  without  ;  consequently  its  atmosphere  is 
so  pure,  that  in  the  hottest  part  of  summer  it  is  always 
refreshing. — A  number  of  large  wine  vessels  are  to  be 
seen  here,  still  leaning  against  the  wall,  as  the  butler 
left  them  when  he  carried  up  the  last  goblet  of  wine  te 
his  master. 

14.  Had  the  inhabitants  of  Pompeii  preserved  these 
vessels  with  stoppers  wine  might  still  have  been  found  in 
them  ;  but  as  it  was,  the  stream  of  ashes  running  in,  of 
course  forced  out  the  wine.  More  than  twenty  human 
skeletons  of  fugitives,  who  thought  to  save  themselves 
here  under  ground,  but  who  expenenced  a  tenfold  mure 
cruel  death  than  those  suffered  in  the  open  air,  were 
found  in  this  cellar.  The  destiny  of  the  Pompeians  must 
have  beei^  dreadful.  It  was  not  a  stream  of  fire  that  en- 
eompassed  their  dwellings — thev  could  then  have  sought 
refuge  in  flight.  Neither   did  "an  earthquake   swallov/ 
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Ihemup;  siulden  sufTbcation  would  thfi  have  spared 
them  the  pangs  of  a  lingering  death. 

15.  .fi  rain  of  ashes  buried  them  alive  by  degrees.' 
We  wiil  rea(!  the  delineation  of  Pliny  the  younger  : — A 
(darkness  suddenly  overspread  the  country:  but  like  that 
f)f  a  closed  room,  in  which  the  light  is  of  a  sudden  extin- 
guished. Women  screamed,  children  moaned,  men  cried. 
Here  children  were  anxiously  calling  their  parents;  and 
there  parents  were  anxiously  seeking  their  children  or  hus- 
bands their  wives  ;  all  recognized  each  other  only  by 
their  cries. — The  former  lamented  their  own  fate,  and  the 
latter  that  of  those  dearest  to  them.  Many  wished  for 
death  from  the  fear  of  dying.  Many  called  on  the  god* 
for  assistance  ;  others  despaired  of  the  existence  of  the 
^ods,  and  thought  this  the  last  eternal  night  of  the  world. 

16.  Actual  dangers  were  magnified  by  unreal  terrors. 
The  earth  continued  to  shake,  and  men,  half  distracted, 
to  reel  about,  exaggerating  their  own  fears  and  those  of 
others,  by  terrifying  predictions."  Such  is  the  frightful, 
but  true  picture  wjiich  Pliny  gives  us  of  the  horror  of 
those  who  were,  however,  far  from  the  extremity  of  their 
misery.  But  what  misst  have  been  the  feelings  of  the  Pom- 
peians,  when  the  roaring  of  the  mountain,  and  the  quak- 
ing of  the  earth,  awakened  them  from   their  first  sleep  ? 

17.  They  also  attempted  to  escape  the  wrath  of  the 
gods  ;  and  seizing  the  most  valuable  things  they  could 
iay  their  hands  upon  in  the  darkness  and  confusion,  t© 
seek  their  safety  in  flight.  In  this  street  and  in  front  of 
the  house  marked  with  the  friendly  salutation  on  its 
threshold,  seven  skeletons  were  found;  the  first  carried 
a  lamp,  and  the  rest  had  still  between  the  bones  of  their 
fingers  something  that  they  wished  to  save.  On  a  sudden 
they  wei  e  overtaken  by  the  storm  which  descended  from 
heaven  and  buried  in  the  grave  thus  made  for  them. 

18.  Before  the  above  mentioned  country  house,  was 
still  a  male  skel^^ton,  standing  with  a  dish  in  his  hand  ; 
and  as  he  wore  on  his  finger  one  of  those  rings  which 
were  allowed  to  be  worn  by  Roman  Knights  only,  he  is 
inpposed  to  have  been  the  master  of  the  house,  who  had 
just  opened  the  back  garden  gate,  with  the  intent  of 
fleeing,  when  the  shower  overwhelmed  him.  Several 
skeletons  were  found  in  the  very  posture  in  which  the/ 
breathed  their  last,  without  having  beou  forced  by  the  ag- 
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oiiies  of  death  to  drop  the  thing  thej  had  in  their  hands. 
This  leads  to  a  conjecture,  that  the  thick  mass  of  ashes 
must  have  come  down  all  at  once,  in  such  immense  quan- 
tities as-  instantly  to  cover  them. 

19.  It  cannot  otherwise  be  imagined  how  the  fugi- 
tives could  all  have  been  fixed,  as  it  were  by  a  charm  in 
their  position  ;  and  in  this  manner  their  destiny  was  me 
less  dreadful,  seeing  that  death  suddenly  converted  them 
into  motionless  statues,  and  thus  was  stripped  of  all  the 
horrors  with  uhich  the  fears  of  the  sufferers  had  clothed 
him  in  imagination.  But  what  then  must  have  been  the 
pitiable  condition  of  th')^e  who  had  takeq  refuge  in  the 
buildings  and  cellars?  Buried  in  the  thickest  darkness 
they  w^ere  secluded  from  every  thing  but  lingering  tor- 
ment;  and  who  can  paint  to  hirase.f  v>'ithout  shuddering, 
a  slow  dissolution  approaching  amid  all  the  agonies  oi 
body  and  mind  ?  The  soul  recoils  from  the  contemplation 
of  such  images. 

20.  To  proceed  now  to  public  edifices.  The  temple 
of  Isis  is  still  standing,  with  its  Doric  pillars,  and  its 
waUs  painted,  with  emblems  of  the  service  of  the  deity, 
such  as  the  hippopotamus,  coc«»a-blossom,  ibis,  &c.  The 
sacred  vessels,  lamps,  and  table  of  Isis,  are  still  to  be 
seen.  From  a  little  chapel  withinside,  a  poisonous  va- 
pour is  said  formerly  to  have  arisen,  which  the  heathen 
priests  may  have  used  for  every  species  of  deception. 
This  vapour  is  said  to  have  increased,  after  the  violent 
eruption  of  Vesuvius;  but  has  not  latterly  given  out  the 
slightest  smell. 

21.  A  small  Grecian  temple,  of  which  only  two  pillars 
remain,  had  been  probably  already  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake, which  in  the  reign  of  Titus,  preceded  the  dreadful 
eruption  of  the  volcano.  On  the  opposite  side  of  this  tem- 
ple, tiiere  is  still  an  edifice  called  the  quarters  of  the  sol- 
diers because  all  sorts  of  arms,  pictures  of  soldiers,  and  a 
skeleton  in  chains  were  found  there.  By  others  it  has 
been  considered  the  forum  of  Pompeii. 

22-  Two  theatres,  the  smaller  one  in  particular,  are  in 
an  excellent- state  of  preservation.  The  structure  of  this 
one  is  such  as  was  usually  adopted  by  the  ancients,  and  is 
•well  deserving  of  modern  imitation,  as  it  aftbrds  the  spec- 
tatois  commodious  seats,  afree  view  of  the  stage,  and 
facility  of  hearing.  It  was  sufficiently  large  to  con- 
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tain  two  thousand  persons,  the  plebians  standing  in  a 
broad  gallery  at  the  top  being  quite  as  able  to  see  all  that 
was  passiiig  on  the  stage,  as  the  magistrate,  in  his  marble 
balcony. 

23.  In  this  gallery,  the  arrangements  for  spreading 
the  sail  cloth  over  the  spectators  are  still  visible.  The 
stage  itself  is  very  broad,  as  it  has  no  side  M-alls,  and  ap- 
pears less  deep  than  it  really  is.  A  wall  runs  across  it, 
and  cuts  oiTjust  as  much  room  as  is  necessary  for  the 
accomniodatioH  of  the  performers.  But  this  wallhas  three 
very  broad  doors  ;  the  middle  one  is  distinguished  by  its 
height,  and  the  space  behind  it,  is  still  deeper  than  ia 
front,  if  these  doors,  as  may  be  conjectui-ed,  always 
stood  open,  the  stage  was  in  fact  large  and  afforded  be- 
sides, the  advantage  of  being  able  to  display  a  double 
scenerj" :  if,  for  example,  the  scene  in  front  was  tliat  of 
a  street,  there  might  have  been  behind  a  free  prospect 
into  the  open  field. 

£4.  The  cemetr\  lies  before  the  gate  of  the  high  road. 
•The  tomb  of  the  priestess  Ivlammea  is  very  ren'.aikable; 
i:  was  erected,  according  to  the  epitaph,  by  \irtue  of  a  de- 
cree of  the  Decemvirs.  In  the  midst  of  little  boxes  of 
stones,  in  sfjuare  piles,  arnl  on  a  sort  of  altar,  the  family 
urns  were  placed  in  niches  ;  and,  vvithout  side  these 
piles  the  broken  masks  are  still  to  be  seen.  In  front  of 
the  cemetry,  by  the  road  side,  is  a  beautiful  seat,  forming 
a  semicircle  that  will  contain  from  twenty  to  thirty  per- 
sons, it  probably  was  overshaded  by  trees  eighteen  hun- 
dred years  ago  :  under  which  the  women  of  Pompeii  sat  in 
the  cool  evenings,  v/hile  their  children  played  before  them, 
and  viewed  the  crowds,  which  were  passing  through  the 
gate. 

25.  To  tise  above  particulars  from  the  pen  of  the  ele- 
gant and  lively  Kotzebue,  the  following  details  given  by  a 
late,  very  accurate  tiaveller,  are  subjoined.  The  entrance 
into  Pompeii  is  by  a  qt.iadrangidar  court,  nearly  of  the  size 
of  tlie  raile<l  part  of  our  Leicester  Square  This  court  is 
surrounded  on  every  side  by  a  colonnade  which  supports 
the  roof  ofa gallery  ;  and  the  latter  leads  to  seveiai  s«k*11 
apartments,  not  unlike  the  cells  of  a  prison.  The  co- 
lumns are  of  brick,  stuccoed  over,  and  painted  ofa  deep 
red  :  th.>y  are  in  hei;^'it  from  fen  to  twelve  feet ;  are  placed 
a%  abv'uf  a  like  distance  from  each  other:  and  are  of  the 
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Doric  order,  fluted,  two  thirds  from  the  top,  and  well 
proportioned. 

26.  After  a  variety  of  conjectures  relative  to  the  pur- 
pose to  which  this  building  was  applied,  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  it  was  either  a  barrack  for  soldiers  (various 
pieces  of  annaur  being  found  in  the  cells)  or  the  prseto- 
riuin  of  the  Governor,  where. a  body  of  military  must 
liave  been  stationed.  Adjacent  to  it  stood  the  theatres, 
the  forura,  and  one  or  tv»'0  temples,  all  connected  by  very 
neat  and  well  paved  courts. 

27.  The  smaller  of  the  theatres  is  to  the  right  and  is 
called  the  covered  theatre,  because  it  was  so  constructed, 
that,  by  the  means  of  canvass  awnings,  tlie  spectators 
v»'ere  defended  from  the  sun  and  rain.  A  door  through 
tlie  wall  leads  to  the  diilVrent  galleries,  and  to  tlie  open 
space  in  the  centre,  resenibling  the  pit  of  a  modern  theatre. 
The  interior  is  beautifully  neat ;  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  spoliation  of  the  masble  slabs,  removed  to  the  pa- 
lace  at  Portici,  with  which  the  whole  of  the  insitle,  not  ex- 
cepting the  seats,  had  been  covered,  in  excellent  preser- 
vation. 

£8.  On  each  side  are  the  seats  for  the  magistrates  ;  the 
orchestra,  as  in  modern  theatres,  is  in  front  of  the  stage, 
and  the  latter,  with  its  brick  wings  is  very  shallow.  Thi^ 
theatre  was  calculated  to  contain  about  two  thousand 
spectators.  From  its  level,  a  staircase  leads  to  an  emi- 
nence on  which  several  public  buildings  are  situated.  The 
most  conspicuous  of  these  is  a  small  temple  said  to  have 
been  dedicated  to  Isis,  and  having  a  secret  passage,  per- 
forated in  two  places,  whence  the  priests  are  supposed 
to  h  ive  delivered  to  the  deluded  multitude  the  oracles  of 
that  deify. 

29.  Within  a  paved  court,  is  an  altar,  of  a  round  shape 
on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  side  a  well.  A  cistern, 
with  four  apertures,  was  placed  at  a  small  distance,  to 
facilitate  the  procuring  of  water.  In  this  court,  sacrifices 
and  other  holy  rites  are  conjectured  to  have  taken  place  ; 
various  utensils  for  sacrifices,  such  as  lamps,  tripods,  &c. 
having  been  found  when  the  place  was  first  excavated. 
One  of  the  tripods  is  of  most  admirable  workmanship.  On 
each  of  the  three  legs,  a  beautiful  sphinx,  with  an  unusual 
head-dress,  is  placed,  probably  in  allusion  to  the  hidden 
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mpanings  of  the  oracles,  which  were  delivered  in  the 
above  nienfioned  temple. 

50.  The  hoop,  in  which  the  basin  for  the  coals  was 
sunk,  is  elegaritly  decorated  with  rams' heads  connected 
by  garlands  of  Howers;  and  vvifhin  the  basin,  which  is  of 
baked  earth,  the  very  cinders,  left  from  the  last  sacrifice 
(nearly  two  thrusand  years  aj^o)  are  seen  us  fresh  as  if 
they  had  been  the  remains  of  yesterday's  fire! 

3L  From  the  above  court  jou  enter  on  a  somewh»t 
larger,  with  a  stone  pulpit  in  the  centre,  and  stone  seats 
near  the  walls.  The:  spot,  tlieref.ire,  was  eitlier  the  audi- 
tory of  a  philosopher,  or  the  place  where  the  public  orators 
piead  in  the  presence  of  the  people.  Every  thing  here  is 
in  the  highest  order  and  preservation. 

32.  Tlie  great  amphitheatre  proudly  rears  its  walls  over 
every  other  edifice  on  the  same  elevated  spot.  It  is  a 
stupendous  structure,  and  has  twenty  four  rows  of  seats, 
the  circumference  of  the  lowest  of  which  is  about  750  feet, 
it  is  estimated  to  have  contained  about  30,000  spectators. 
The  upper  walls  are  much  injured,  having  partially  pro- 
jected above  ground  long  before  thediscovery  of  Pompeii. 

33.  A  corh  field  leads  to  the  excavated  upper  end  of 
the  high  treet,  which  consists  of  a  narrow  road  for  carts, 
W'ithfuot  pavements  on  each  side.  The  middle  is  paved 
with  large  blocks  of  marble,  and  the  ruts  of  the  wheels 
proclaim  its  antiquity,  even  at  the  time  of  its  being  over- 
whelmed. The  footpaths  are  elevated  about  a  foot  and  a 
half  above  the  level  of  the  carriage  road.  The  houses  on 
each  side,  whether  shops  or  private  buildings,  have  no 
claim  to  external  elegance  :  they  consist  of  a  ground  floor 
only,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  door,  have  no  open- 
ing towards  the  street. 

34.  The  windows  of  the  private  houses  look  into  an 
inner  square  court,  and  are  in  general  very  high.  The 
apartments  themselves  a?  e.  with  the  exception  of  one  in 
each  house,  which  probably  served  as  a  drawing  room, 
both  low  and  diminutive.  In  point  of  decoration,  they 
are  neat,  and  in  many  instances,  elegant;  the  floors  ge- 
nerally consist  of  figured  pavements,  either  in  larger 
stones  of  various  colours,  regularly  cut  and  systematically 
disposed,  or  are  formed  of  a  beautiful  mosaic,  with  a  fan- 
ojful  border,  and  an  animal  or  figure  in  the  centre. 
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55.  The  geometrical  lines  and  figures  in  the  designs 
«fthe  borders,  have  an  endless  variety  of  the  most  pleas  • 
jng  shapes,  to  display  the  fertile  imagination  of  the  ar- 
tists. The  tesselated  pavements  alone  must  convince  us 
that  the  ancients  were  well  skilled  in  geometry.  The 
ground  is  usually  white,  and  the  ornaments  black  ;  but 
otiier  colours  are  often  employed  with  increased  eRect. 

56.  The  walls  of  the  apartments  are  equally,  if  not 
still  more  deserving  attention.  They  are  painted,  either 
in  compartments,  exhibiting  either  some  mythological  or 
historical  event,   or  simply  covered   over   witli  a  light 

ground,  adorned  with  a  border,  and  perhaps  an  elegant 
Jittle  vignette  in  the  centre  or  at  equal  distances.  But 
few  of  the  historical  paintings  now  exist  in  Pompeii  ;  fur 
wherever  a  wall  was  found  to  contain  a  tolerable  picture, 
H  was  removed  and  deposited  in  the  museum  at  Portici. 

37.  To  eSect  this,  the  greatest  care  and  ingenuity  were 
required,  so  as  to  peel  oft',  by  the  means  of  sawing,  large 
pieces  of  the  wall,  twenty  and  more  square  feet  in  extent, 
without  destroying  the  picture.  Tlils,  however,  was  not 
a  modern  invention  ;  for  among  the  excavated  remains  of 
Stabiac,  the  workmen  came  to  an  apartment  containing 
paintings  which  had  been  separated  by  the  ancients  them- 
selves from  a  wall,  with  the  obvious  intent  of  their  being- 
introduced  in  another  place.  This  was  prevented  how- 
ever by  the  ruin  of  the  city  ;  and  the  paintings,  tlverefore, 
were  found  leaning  against  the  walls  of  the  apartment. 

38.  Another  excavated  portion  of  Pompeii  is  likewise 
part  of  a  str6et,  and,  being  perfectly  in  a  line  with  i!ie  one 
already  described,  is  conjectured  to  be  a  continuation,  or 
rather  the  extremity  of  the  latter  ;  in  v/hich  case  Pompeii 
must  have  been  a  city  of  consiiderable  importance,  and  its 
«iain  street  nearly  a  mile  in  length.  The  houses  here,  as 
in  the  other  instance,  are  distributed  into  shops  and  pri- 
vate dwellings  ;  some  of  f^ie  latter  of  v/'iich  are  distin- 
guished by  tiie  remains  of  former  internal  elegance,  such 
as  tesselated  pavements,  pair.ted  walls,  &c. ;  juost  of  theni 
have  likewise  an  interior  court,  surrounded  by  apartments. 

A^ole.  Pliny,  the  elder,  one  of  the  most  learned  Roman 
writers,  was  born  tuenty  three  years  after  Gi)rist,and  was 
isuilbcated  by  the  smoke  of  Vesuvius,  in  the  year  79.; 
occasioned  by  the  same  eruption  that  ovcrwhelnied  Ponr- 
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peii. — Tlie  Decemviri  were  a  committee  of  ten  nobleman 
of  Romo,  who  governed  when  the  consuls  were  deposed . 


EGYFT,— .Goldsmith. 

1.  THE  Egyptians  though  adjacent  to  the  Arabs, 
rand  governed  in  general  by  similar  laws,  and  professing 
(he  same  religion,  are  very  different  in  their  manners  and 
customs.  They  are  distinguished  into  three  classes, 
ramely,  the  Copts,  who  are  natives  of  the  country,  and 
Christians,  the  Turks,  and  the  Arabs.  The  women  are 
very  brown,  but  have  lively  eyes,  their  stature  is  above 
the  middle  size  and  their  conversation  is  exceedingly 
tiresome.     The  men  are  of  good  size. 

2.  The  higher  we  ascend  from  Cairo,  the  natives  become 
more  tavv ny,  till  we  arrive  at  the  confines  of  Nubia,where 
they  are  almost  black.  Idleness  and  cowardice  are  said 
to  be  the  principal  vices  of  the  Ejryptians.  Their  chief 
employment  through  the  day  is  drinking  coffee,  smoking 
tobacco,  sleeping,  and  lounging  about  the  streets.  They 
are  very  ignorant,  and  yet  they  are  puffed  up  with  a  fan- 
tastical vanity. 

S.  Though  they  acknowledge  that  they  have  lost  their 
ancient  dignity,  their  skill  in  science,  and  in  arms,  their 
histoi-y,  an<l  even  their  oriental  language,  ami  that  from  a 
'valiant  and  illustrious  nation,  they  have  de5,enerated  into 
slavery  and  cowardice,  yet  such  is  the  haughtiness  of 
their  disposition,  that  they  affect  to  despise  all  other  na- 
tions, and  are  exceedingly  offended  when  any  person 
advises  ihem  to  send  their  children  into  Europe,  to  be 
instructed  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 

ection  2.    Of  the  Dress,  Manner  of  Salutation,  Method 
of  Travelling,  and  Houses  of  the  Egyptians. 

4.  The  most  simple  dress  of  the  men  in  Egypt  consists 
only  of  along  shirt  with  wide  sleeves,  tied  round  the 
sniddle.  The  "common  people  wear  over  this  a  brown 
woollen  shirt,  but  those  of  better  condition,  a  long  cloth 
«co&t,  covered  Vrith  a  blue  shirt  hanging  down -to  the  mid- 
fcAle  of  the  leg.     On  festivals,  and  ail  extr?.erdiniiry  ocoj,- 
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sions,  the  upper  s'lirt  is  white.  They  wear  about  their 
necks  a  blue  cloth,  with  which  they  defend  their  heads  from 
the  severity  of  the  weather.  It  is  also  a  general  custom 
among  the  merchants,  to  wear  a  large  blanket,  either 
white  or  brown  in  the  winter  ;  and  in  summer  a  blue 
and  white  cotton  sheet  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder. 

5.  The  dress  of  the  vvomen  is  not  much  unhke  that 
of  the  men,  only  most  of  their  garments  are  of  silk.  It 
being  reckoned  highly  improper  for  a  woman  to  shew  the 
whole  face>  they  generally  cover  the  mouth  and  one  eye. 
The  Mahometans  salute  each  other  by  kissing  the  hand, 
putting  it  to  the  head  and  wishing  peace.  The  saluta- 
tion of  the  Arabs  is  by  shaking  hands,  and  bowing  the 
head.  Among  the  Copts-  a  man  dare  not  sit  down  in 
the  presence  of  his  father,  especially  in  public  company, 
without  being  desired  several  times,  and  in  no  place  of 
the  world  do  people  pay  greater  regard  to  the  motions  of 
iheir  superiors. 

6.  On  a  journey  the  Egyptians  set  out  early  in  the 
morning,  walk  their  horses  gently,  and  often  stop  to  re- 
fresh under  a  shade.  If  they  do  not  travel  in  state,  they 
carry  a  leathern  bottle  of  water  tied  to  the  saddle  ;  but 
a  pers(m  in  the  higher  ranks  has  an  attending  camel  la- 
den with  water.  At  nigat  they  have  laige  lanterns, 
stretched  upon  wires  carriedjbefure  them.  They  spldona 
make  use  of  tents,  but  lie  in  tlie  open  air.  Men  of  qua- 
■iity  ride  on  a  saddled  camel,  and  their  attendants  on  cam- 
els loaded  v/ith  carpets,  beds,  and  other  necessaries,  if 
their  journey  be  long. 

r.  They  commonly  carry  in  their  hands  a  double  crook, 
to  direct  the  beast,  and  to  recover  the  bridle  if  it  chance 
to  drop.  Some  of  the  women  v/hose  circumstances  ad- 
mit of  it,  travel  in  litters  carried  by  camels;  another 
method  of  conveyance  is  by  means  of  a  round  basket, 
with  a  cover  slung  on  each  side  of  a  camel. 

8.  The  best  houses  in  Egypt,  especially  at  Cairo,  are 
built  upon  a  quadrangular  structure.  The  Saloon  is 
built  in  the  shape  of  a  Greek  cross,  with  a  cupola  in  the 
middle*  ft  is  wainscotted  ten  feet  high,  and  the  panels 
shine  v/rth  mother-of-pearl,  blue,  small,  tine  marble,  and 
eiegaat  piece?  of  mosaic  workmansliip.  Above  the 
vainscoUing  are  inseriptienfe  in  Arabic,  rU  round  the 
D-partment,  and  the  v;hole  is  crowaed  with  .arches  ©f 
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mosaic  and  mother-of-pearl.  The  roonv  is  surrounded 
by  a  sofa,  furnished  with  rich  velvet  cushions,  and  the 
floor  is  covered  with  fine  carpets. 

Section  S,  0/  the  Egyptian  Form  of  Government, 

9.  The  government  of  Egypt  is  an  aristocracy,  partly 
•ivil  and  partly  military.  Under  the  protection,  rather 
than  the  authority,  of  the  Sultan  of  Constantinople ;  a 
Divan  or  sovereign  council  exercises  the  supreme  au- 
thority both  executive  and  legislative.  Even  the  revenue 
of  the  Sultan  is  rather  a  tribute  paid  to  a  protector  than 
a  tax  levied  by  a  sovereign,  it  is  besides,  so  moderate, 
that  the  necessary  expenses  of  government  consume  it 
entirely  in  Egypt, and  the  trunk  in  which  it  is  pompous- 
ly conveyed  to  Constantinople  generally  arrives  there 
almost  empty. 

10.  Cairo  is  continually  subject  to  convulgionsand  jar- 
ring factions,  and  the  leading  men  retain  troops  to  decide 
their  differences  by  force  of  arms.  The  mutual  jealousies 
of  the  chiefs  seem  to  be  the  only  causes  which  still 
preserve  to  the  Porte  the  shadow  of  authority  over 
Egypt.  The  members  of  the  aristocracy  are  all  afraid  of 
losing  their  influence  under  a  resident  sovereign,  and, 
therefore  they  agree  in  opposing  the  elevation  of  any  of 
their  own  body  to  the  supreme  dignity. 

11.  The  Grand  Seignior  sends  always  a  Pacha  to  ex- 
ercise his  precarious  authority  in  E^gypt,  in  the  character 
of  governor,  who  is  entirely  dependant  on  the  Egyptian 
Divan.  The  chief  Cadi  of  Cairo  is  succeeded  almost  every 
year  by  another  from  Constantinople,  who  is  named  by 
the  Sultan  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Mufti.  Except 
these  two,  the  Sultan  appoints  no  other  officers  in  Egypt, 
unless  indirectly.  T^e  Divan  consists  of  twenty  four 
Beys  or  Governors  of  districts,  fourteen  chief  officers  of 
the  trooj^,  and  a  number  of  people  of  the  law. 

12.  The  offices  of  Grand  Treasurer  and  Governor  of 
Cairo,  are  likewise  held  by  members  of  this  body.  1  hey 
entertain  guards  and  bodies  of  soldiers  as  well  for  their 
personal  security,  as  to  enforce  obedience  through  the 
districts  under  their  government.  What  seems  very  extra- 
ordinary is  that  the  Beys,  and  principal  people  weieall 
originally  christian  slaves,  whom  the  great  men  buy  and 
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educate,  and  afterwards,  if  they  give  proof  of  superior 
talents,  procure  them  employments  in  the  array,  from 
whence  they  gradually  rise  to" the  first  offices  in  the  state. 

13.  The  members  of  this  aristocracy  are  extremely 
haughty  ;  when  M.  Niebuhr  was  in  Egypt  a  few  years 
ago,  no  Christian  or  Jew  might  appear  on  horseback. 
Thev  rode  only  on  asses,  and  were  obliged  to  alight  upon 
meeting  the  most  inconsiderable  Egyptian  lord.  These 
lords  appear  always  on  horseback,  with  a  servajit  before 
them,  who,  with  a  great  staff' in  his  hand,  warns  the  riders 
on  asses  to  shew  due  marks  of  respect  to  his  master,  cry- 
ing out,  ensil,  get  down.  If  the  infidel  fail  to  give  in- 
stant obedience,  he  is  beaten  till  he  alight. 

Sect.  4.     Of  the  diversions  of  (he  Egyptians. 

14.  The  Turks  of  distinction,  who  are  still  attached  to 
the  military  institutions  of  the  nation,  amuse  themselves 
<;hiefly  with  equestrian  exercises.  The  principal  inhabi- 
tants of  Cairo  meet  twice  a  week  in  a  large  square,  with  a 
number  of  attendants  on  horseback.  In  this  square  they 
play  at  gerid  ;  which  consists  in  running  by  two  and  two, 
with  the  stiri-ups  loose,  pursuing  one  another,  and  tossing 
staves  four  feetlorg;  tliese  are  thrown  with  such  vio- 
leBce,  that  if  a  person  be  not  upon  his  guard,  he  is  in  dan- 
ger of  having  an  arm  or  leg  broken.  Others  shoot  the 
bow,  an  exercise  in  such  repute,,  that  pillars  are  erected 
in  honor  of  those  who  exhibit  extraordinary  proofs  of 
strength  or  dexterity  in  launching  the  arrov>'s. 

15.  When  the  Nile  is  at  its  greatest  height,  the  princi- 
pal people  about  Caiio  divert  themselves  in  little  boats, 
splendidly  decked  out,  upon  tYie  Birkets.  in  the  middle  of 
the  city.  Upon  this  occasion  they  regale  themselves  with 
music,  and  often  with  fire  works.  The  common  people 
and  peasants  divert  themselves  with  cudgel -playing. 
There  are  gladiators  by  profession,  who  exhibit  in  public. 
But  staves  are  their  only  weapon,  with  a  small  cushion 
fastened  under  their  left  arm.  The  diversions  of  the 
young  people  are  similar  to  those  practised  in  European 
countries. 

16.  Public  festivals  are  celebrated  in  Egypt  with  much 
pomp  and  ceremony,  particularly  the  festival  upon  the 
departure  of  the  pilgrims  for  Mecca.     Each  mosque  ce- 
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lebrates  a  feast  in  honour  of  its  founder,  on  which  occa 
sion  there  is  a  prodigious  processioH   of  persons  of  all 
ranks  ;  and   the  people  at  large  are   allowed   to  divert 
themselves  in   an  adjoiniiig  square.     The  festivals  are 
sometimes  celebrated  in  the  night. 

17.  The  streets  are  then  illuminated  by  the  blaze  of 
resinous  wood  in  a  chafing  diah  held  upon  a  long  pole. 
They  use  also  another  more  luminous  flambeau,  which  is 
a  machine  consisting  of  divers  pieces  of  light  wood,  to 
which  are  hung  anumber  of  small  lamps,  and  the  wiiole  is 
carried  on  a  long  pole,  as  the  former. 

18.  In  Egypt,  and  several  other  eastern  countries,  the 
favorite  amusement  of  persons  in  any  degree  above  the 
lowest  class,  is,  to  spend  the  evening  in  a  public  coffee- 
house, where  they  hear  musicians,  singers,  and  tale-tellers, 
who  frequent  those  houses  in  order  to  earn  a  trifle  by  tlie 
exercise  of  their  respective  arts.  In  those  places  of  pub- 
lic amusement,  the  Orientals  maintain  a  profound  silence, 
and  often  sit  whole  evenings  without  uttering  a  single 
word.  They  are  passionately  fond  of  the  game  of  chess, 
and  will  spend  whole  days  at  it  without  interruption. 

19.  A  respectable  Mahometan,  who  should  indulge  in 
dancing,  would  disgrace  himself  in  the  estimatio!)  of  his 
countrymen.  The  women,  hovvever,  value  themselves  in 
this  exercise,  and  practise  it  without  scruple,  reckoning  it 
their  duty  to  contribute  to  the  pleasures  of  their  husbantU 
by  e\ery  little  art  in  their  power.  No  woman  would  pre- 
sume to  appear  in  an  assembly,  if  she  were  not  handsome 
and  magnificently  dressed.  If  the  entertainment  happen 
to  be  in  the  house  of  a  family  of  rank,  fifty  or  more  of  the 
greatest  beauties  in  the  city  assemble,  all  dressed  out  in 
great  splendor. 

20.  In  their  train,  they  biing  their  handsomest  slaves, 
who  attend  in  a  separate  room  to  take  care  of  the  coffers 
containing  their  mistresses'  clothes.  After  the  ladies 
have  been  seated  for  some  time,  and  have  been  served 
with  refreshments,  young  girls  are  called  in  to  divert  the 
company  with  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  The  most 
distinguished  lady  then  rises,  dances  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  passes  into  the  next  apartment,  where  her  slaves  are 
in  waiting  to  change  her  dress. 

21.  She  lays  all  aside,  even  her  slippers  embroidered 
with  gold  and  silver,  and  retains  only  her  head-dress  and 
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bracelets,  which  are  richly  ornamented  with  jewels.  In 
the  mean  time  the  rest  dance,  and  in  their  turns  leave  the 
room  to  change  their  dress  ;  and  this  is  successively  re- 
peated, so  long,  that  a  lady  will  sometimes  change  her 
dress  ten  times  in  one  night,  and^put  on  so  many  different 
suits,  every  one  richer  than  the  former. 

22.  Plays  are  very  rarely  exhibited  in  Cairo,  but  pup- 
pet-shows are  to  be  met  with  in  almost  every  street.  The 
magic  lantern  is  also  a  favorite  amusement.  Jugglers 
are  to  be  seen  in  almost  every  square  or  public  place,  but 
they  are  not  remarkable  for  the  feats  which  they  exhibit. 
Monkeys,  dressed  up  like  human  beings,  contribute  to  the 
amusement  of  ttie  populace  ;  these  animals  are  naturally 
fond  of  music. 

23.  A  captain  in  the  East-India  service,  has  asserted, 
that  he  frequently  made  his  drums  enter  ruinous  pagodas, 
v/here  monkeys  were  the  sole  inhabitants  ;  and  that  at  the 
sound  of  martial  music,  even  the  mother*  with  the  young 
in  their  arms,  left  their  holes,  and  some  hundreds  of  these 
creatures  would  join  at  once  in  a  dance.  Those  who  lead 
about  beasts  for  exhibition,  have  ofien  likewise  asses  and 
sheep  whom  ihey  have  taught  to  perform  little  diverting 
tricks.  But  what  surprises  Europeans  most  is  to  see 
serpents  dance.  The  serpent  seems  to  have  a  natural 
taste  for  sounds  ;  at  the  beat  of  a  drum  it  raises  its  head, 
^nd  erects  its  body,  makirig  at  the  same  lime  a  sort  of 
motion  which  is  called  its  dancing. 

Sect  5.     Of  the  Religion  of  the  Egyptians* 

M.  The  religion  of  Ec;ypt  is  extremely  various.  The 
Coptic  is  that  of  the  native  Christians,  who  are  said  to  be 
very  punctual  in  the  observance  of  the  external  rites  ot 
religion,  perform  long  services,  and  observe  numerous 
fasts.  Their  children  are  plunged  three  times  into  the 
water  in  the  baptismal  ceremony  ;  after  which  the  priest 
dips  his  finger  in  the  consecrated  wine  and  puts  it  into 
the  child's  mouth.  At  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  they 
are  generally  espoused,  but  do  not  live  together  till 
twelve  or  thirteen. 

-  25.  In  the  marriage  procession  the  bride  is  closely  co- 
vered from  head  to  foot,  and  walks  under  a  canopy  borne 
by  four  men,  between  tvro  wgmen  who  conduct  her.  Se- 
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veral  slaves  walk  before,  some  playing  upon  the  tamboti- 
rine,  others  bparing  fly-flaps,  and  others  sprinkling  scent- 
ed v/aters.  She  is  followed  bj  women  and  musicians 
riding:  upon  asses.  A  number  of  servants  attend,  and, 
as  thev  pass  on  perform  feats  of  strength  and  agility.  All 
the  women  in  the  procession  cry  incessantly  "  lu,  lu^  Ju^'^ 
an  exclamation  expressive  of  joy  aniong  the  Mahometans. 
If  the  procession  takes  place  at  night,  slaves  attend  witli 
flambeaus. 

2G.  i  he  Eucharist  is  administered  in  both  kinds,  and 
when  the  priest  in  the  service  mentions  Peter's  cutting 
ofi^the  ear  of  the  high  priest's  servant,  the  audience  ex- 
claim *'  well  done,  Peter."  .  They  observe  the  Jewish 
ritual  in  respect  to  food  ;  and  though  they  have  no  imagt^s, 
they  prostrate  theinselves  before  pictures,  pray  for  the 
dead,  practise  extreme  unction,  and  in  many  other  re- 
spects resemble  the  Church  of  Rome.  One  peculiarity 
of  the  Egyptians  is  the  uncommon  veneration  which  they 
shew  to  idiots,  who  are  considered  as  endowed  witii  a 
divine  Spirit. 

27.  The  Mahometan  women  kneel  round  them  in  the 
streets,  and  even  kiss  all  parts  of  their  bodies  with  the 
greatest  fervency.  There  is  a  mosque  at  Grand  Cairo, 
with  considerable  revenues,  for  the  maintenance  of  idiots, 
so  that  tlmse  who  are  unfortunately  devoid  of  reason,  are 
very  comfortably  provided  for  in  Egypt. 

8ecU  6.     OJ  the   Climate  of  Africa  /  the  Nile  ;  and  the 
Pyramids  of  Egypt. 

28.  The  vast  tract  of  Africa  may  be  looked  on  as  a 
huj»;e  peninsula,  of  which  the  middle  regions  were  suppos- 
ed by  the  ancients  as  absolutely  uninhabitable,  on  account 
of  thfir  great  heat,  being  situated  under  the  torrid  zone  ; 
and  fi>r  this  reason,  as  well  as  the  difiiculty  and  danger  of 
travelling  over  its  sandy  deserts,  they  have  been  but  lit- 
tle frequented  by  Europeans. 

£9.  It  is,  however,  now  well  known  that  these  climes 
are  not  destitute  of  inhabitants,  Providence  having  made 
men  capable  of  living,  perhaps,  in  all  parts  of  the  globe, 
by  giving  them  certain  organs  which  enable  them  to  con- 
form themselves  to  the  heat  and  cold,  the  moisture  and 
dryness  of  the  climate  in  which  they  are  born.    Thus  the 
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Lapfantlers  not  only  live,  but  enjoy  life  near  the  frozea 
pole,  and  the  Lybians  are  happy  in  their  sultry  deserts. 

30.  Egypt  is  indebted  to  the  river  Nile  for  its  fertility 
and  happiness,  for  as  it  seldom  rains  in  the  inland  parts 
of  the  country,  and  the  soil  is  naturally  dry  and  sandy, 
if  the  lands  were  not  annually  watered  by  the  overflow- 
ings of  this  riv€r,  Egypt,  instead  of  the  most  fertile, 
would  be  one  of  the  most  barren  regions  in  the  world. 
The  source  of  the  Nile  baffled  all  the  enquiries  of  the 
ancients.  The  discovery  was  in  vain  attempted  by  the 
Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  and  how  honorable  they 
esteemed  the  enterprise  may  be  known  by  referring  to  the 
writings-of  the  ancients  on  that  subject. 

31.  It  is  now  ascertained  that  this  river  rises  in  Gabel- 
el  Kamar,  or  the  mountains  of  the  moon,  in  a  district  call- 
ed Donga,  about  eight  degrees  north  latitude.  The  swell 
and  overflowing  of  the  Nile  is  occasioned  by  the  great 
rains  that  fall  in  Ethiopia  during  the  months  of  April  and 
May;  but  the  rise  of  the  waters  is  not  considerable  in 
lower  Egypt  till  about  the  twentieth  of  June,  nor  is  any 
public  notice  taken  of  it  till  the  twenty  eighth  when  its 
swell  is  equal  to  about  two  feet  in  height;  the  criers  then 
proclaim  the  rise  at  Cairo,  and  continue  to  publish  how 
much  it  increases  everj  day,  till  it  rises  to  about  Ave  feet 
and  a  half,  when  there  are  great  public  rejoicings  ;  this 
happens  usually  about  the  latter  part  of  July,  but  the 
sooner  it  takes  place  the  better  hope  they  entertain  of  a 
fruitful  season. 

32.  If  the  Nile  do  not  rise  so  high,  the  people  pay  no 
tribute  that  vear  to  the  s'^and  sei";nior ;  but  a  still  g-rejit- 
er  height  is  necessary  to  cause  a  general  flooo,  and  pre- 
pare the  lands  for  cultivation.  Its  greatest  height  is 
commonly  about  the  midtlle  of  Septe>nber.  To  know 
»t:s  exact  height,  there  is  built,  on  a  pleasant  island  op- 
posite to  old  Cairo,  a  pillar  for  measuring  the  Nile. 

.'33.  This  pillar  is  placed  under  a  dome,  and  crowned 
with  a  Corinthian  Capital,  and  from  the  court  that  leads 
to  the  house  is  a  descent  to  the  Nile  by  steps,  on  which 
the  common  people  believe  that  Moses  was  found,  after 
he  had  been  exposed  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 

34.  i  he  pyramids  of  Egypt  must  not  be  wholly  for- 
gotten. There  are  several  of  various  dimensions;  bnt 
four  are   particularly   remarkable.     Inigo  Jones  is  said 
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fo  have  fonned  the  square  of  Lincoln-s-Inn  Fields  frora 
one  of  (hesp  pjra'.nids,  the  base  of  which,  if  placed  ia 
that  square,  would  extend  to  the  houses  on  each  side. 
The  perpendicular  height  is  five  hundred  feet,  an  j  it  is 
ascended  bj  two  thousand  circular  steps  on  the  outside. 

35.  At  the  entrance  of  this  pyramid  travellers  dis- 
charge pistols  to  dislodge  the  bats,  which  infest  these 
places;  they  then  on  account  of  the  heat,  strip  them- 
selves to  their  shirts,  and  proceed  with  cantlles  through 
a  passage  ninety  two  feet  long,  when  they  come  to  a 
large  place  wiiere  they  commonly  take  refreshment. 
The  second  passi^ge  is  an  hundred  and  ten  teet  long  at 
the  end  of  which  is  ano-her  res  ling  place  and  on  the 
right  hand  is  a  well,  remarkable  for  harbouring  bats 
of  an  enormou!^  size, 

56.  The  third  passage  extends  an  hundred  and  twenty 
four  feet  in  length,  and  leads  to  an  inferior  chamber. 
This  passage  is  twenty  six  feet  high,  and  six  broad, 
is  furnished  with  benches  of  polished  stone  ;  the  cham- 
ber is  lined  with  finely  piilished  irranite.  The  travellers 
then  pass  through  a  imw^h  and  fifth  gallery,  which  leads 
to  a  noble  room,  on  the  iefi  side  of  which  is  a  fine  piece  of 
granite,  said  to  be  the  tumb  of  Cheops,  king  of  Egypt. 
On  quitting  the  pyramid,  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for 
travellers  to  beattacked  with  a  pleurisy,  which  the  sud- 
den transition  from  an  intensely  hot  to  a  temperate  air 
is  apt  to  occasion. 

Ifofe.  Cairo  ihe  Capital  of  Egvpt  is  on  tlie  river  Nile. 
It  has  a  mixed  population  of  about  300,000.  it  is  about 
?^;ixty  miles  west  of  Suez,  in  50  degrees  north  latitude. 
Ethiopia  includes  most  of  the  interior  of  Africa.  It  ex- 
tends the  whole  width  of  the  continent,  takingin  the  great 
desert  of  Zahara,  Nubia,  Abyssinia,  and  other  countries 
but  little  known.  It  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower 
Ethiopia;  the  first,  including  the  central  part  of  Africa, 
under  the  equiuoctiai  line,  and  the  second,  Negroland  or 
Nigritia. 

Qtiesiions, 

What  is  the  religion  of  the  Egyptians? 
"What  are  their  ancient  monuments  ? 
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What  is  the  capital  of  Egjpt  ? 

VVheie  is  Cairo  situated  ? 

AN  hat  is  the  situation  and  extent  of  Ethiopia  ? 

Where  are  Nubia,  Abyssinia,  and  Negruland  ? 


CHARACTER    AND    MANNERS    OF   THE    IN- 
DIANS WEST  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI.— Zy/J-. 

1.  THESE  Indian:;;  are  addicted  to  habits  of  ex- 
treme indolence  ;  «eif-pres':'rvation,?cirderenco,  and  re- 
creation being  ilieii-  usual  inciieuients  to  action.  Thela- 
b<aious  occupations  of  the  men  consist  in  hunting,  war- 
fare, and  tending  their  horses.  Their  amusenients^are 
principally  hor?e  racing,  gambling,  und  sports  of  various 
kinds.  The  women  are  employeil  in  the  cultivation  of 
corn  and  other  vegetables,  the  gathering  of  fuel,  cooking, 
and  ail  other  kinds  of  domestic  labour. 

2.  Their  religion  consists  in  t'ne  observance  of  a  variety 
of  rites  and  ceremonies  which  t!iey  practise  with  rnnch- 
zeal  and  enthusiasm.  Their  devotional  exercises  are  sing- 
ing dancing,  and  the  performance  of  various  invsticai 
ceremonies,  which  they  believe  etncacious  in  healing  the 
sick,  frustrating  the  designs  of  their  enemies,  and  in  giv- 
ing success  to  any  enterprize  in  v^hichthey  may  be  em- 
barked. 

3.  In  all  their  acts  of  devotion,  as  also  on  all  occasions 
wliere  their  confidence  is  to  be  won,  or  their  friendsldp 
to  be  plighted,  the  smoking  of  tobiicco  seems  to  be  invaria- 
bly regarded  as  an  inviolable  token  of  sincerity.  They  be- 
lieve in  the  existence  of  a  supreme  Being,  whom  (hey  de- 
nominate "Master  of  life,"  or  "  Good  Spirit;"  but  of  his 
attributes  their  ideas  are  vague  and  confused.  Thev  have 
some  indistinct  notion  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  but 
appear  to  know  no  distinction  of  heaven  or  heli,  as  the 
abode  of  departed  spirits. 

4.  They  appear  to  have  no  laws,  except  such  as  gro^y 
out  of  habitual  usages,  or  such  as  are  sanctioned  bv  com- 
mon consent  ;  and  the  execution  of  these  seems  to  be 
vested  entirely  in  the  chiefs  and  warriors,  who  are  allow- 
ed to  use  the  utmost  severity,  in  enforcing  order  and 
subordination. 
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5.  They  are  in  the  habit  of  offering  in  sacrifice  a  portioii 
of  the  game  first  taken  in  a  hunting  expedition,  a  part  of 
the  first  products  of  the  field,  and  often  a  small  portion  of 
the  food  provided  for  their  refreshment.  In  smoking,  they 
generally  direct  the  first  puff  upward,  the  second  down- 
ward to  the  earth,  or  the  first  to  the  rising,  and  the  second 
to  the  setting  sun,  after  which  they  inhale  the  smoke  into 
their  lungs,  and  puff  it  through  the  nostrils  for  their  owit 
refreshment. 

6.  1  he  arts  of  civilized  life,  instead  of  exciting  theif 
emulation,  are  generally  viewed  by  them  as  objects  un- 
worthy of  their  attention.  This  results  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence from  their  habits  of  indolence.  They  are  aware 
that  much  labour  is  requisite  in  the  prosecution  of  these 
arts,  and  being  accustomed  from  their  infancy  to  look 
wpon  manual  labour  of  every  description,  as  a  drudgery, 
that  belonn;3  exclusively  to  the  women,  they  think  it  de- 
grading to  the  character  of  men  to  be  employed  in  them* 
Hunting,  horsenianship,  and  warfare, are  the  only  avoca- 
tions in  which  their  ambition  or  sense  of  honour  prompts 
them  to  engage. 

7.  Their  reluctance  to  forgive  an  injury  is  proverbial. 
Injuries  are  revenged  by  the  ifijured  ;  and  blood  loc 
blood  is  always  demanded,  if  the  deceased  has  friends 
who  ihirc  to  retaliate  upon  the  destjoyer.  Instances 
have  occnn  ed  of  tliclr  revenge  having  become  hereditary, 
and  quanels  have  been  settled  long  after  the  parties  im- 
mediately concerned  h.ave  become  extinct. 

8.  Eehs  of  wampum  consist  of  shells  wrought  into  the 
for.'u  of  beads,  of  different  colours,  but  the  white  and  the 
black  are  chiefly  used.  The  shells  are  perforated,  and 
strung  upon  a  thong,  and  several  of  these  thongs  con- 
stitute a  belt.  The  white  belts  are  made  of  the  conqne 
or  clam  shell,  the  black  of  the  muscle;  both  wrought  in 
the  form  of  a  long  bead.  The  belts  are  of  different  di- 
mensions. The  white  are  used  to  denote  peace  and 
friendship.  A  black  belt  with  the  mark  of  a  hatchet 
made  on  it  with  red  paint,  is  a  war  belt,  which,  v.'heii 
sent  to  a  nation  together  with  a  twist  or  roll  of  tobacco, 
is  an  invitation  to  join  in  a  war.  If  the  nation  so  invited 
smukeof  this  tobacco,  and  say  it  smokes  well,  they  are 
understood  to  give  their  consent  and  become  allies. 

9.  The  Indians  continually  hold  these  belts  in  their 
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.  hands  ;  and  it  is  by  means  of  them  that  they  preserve  the 
memory  of  events  which  are  past,  and  the  articles  of  the 
treaties  into  Vvhich  they  have  entered.  Being  worked  in 
particular  forms,  they  are  easily  decyphered,  and  referred 
to  in  every  treaty  with  the  white  people.  They  may  be 
considered  as  the  written  language  of  the  Indians,  used 
to  record  past  events,  as  well  as  to  indicate  their  desires 
and  resolutions. 

10.  When  a  council  is  held,  these  belts  are  given  ont 
with  the  speeches,  and  always  proportioned  in  the  size 
and  the  number  of  rows  of  wampum  which  they  contain, 
to  the  idea  which  the  Indians  entertain  of  the  importance 
of  the  meeting. 

Sect,  2.     The  LuUan  Canoe. 

11.  The  Indian  canoe  excited  our  earliest  curiosity; 
and  after  examining  it  with  scrupulous  attention  and 
making  a  trial  of  its  velocity  upon  the  river  Detroit,  we 
v/ere  ready  to  say,  "  that  its  slender  and  elegant  form,  it's 
rapid  movement,  its  capacity  to  bear  burdens,  and  to  re- 
sist the  rage  of  the  billows  and  torrents,  excited  no  small 
degree  of  admiration,  for  the  skill  with  which  it  was  con- 
structed." It  is  formed  wholly  of  bark,  cedar  splints,  the 
roots  of  spruce,  and  l!ic  pitch  of  the  vellow  pine.  These 
articles  are  fabricated  in  a  manner  uniting  such  an  as- 
tonisliing  degree  of  Unfitness,  stiength,  and  elegance, and 
with  such  a  perfect  adaptation  to  the  country,  and  the  dif- 
ficulties of  iioithcrn  voyages,  as  to  create  a  sefltimcutcf 
mixed  surprise  and  adndration. 

152.  Those  of  the  largest  size,  such  as  are  commonly 
used  in  the  fur  trade  of  the  nQv\\\,  are  thirty -five  feet  in 
length,  and  six  feet  in  uidth  m  the  widest  part,  tapering 
gradually  towards  tl'.e  bov/  and  stem.  They  are  con- 
structed of  the  bark  of  white  birch,  which'is  peeled  from 
the  tree  in  large  sheets,  and  bent  over  a  slendej  frame  of 
cedar  ribs,  confined  by  gunwales,  which  are  kept  apart 
by  slender  bars  of  the  same  woihI.  Around  \\\q^^  the 
bark  is  sewed  by  the  flexible  roots  of  tlie  young  spruce 
tree,  and  also  vv?here  the  pieces  wf  bark  join,  sd  that 
the  gunvvales  resenrble  the  rim  of  an  Indian  basket. 
The  joinings  are  afterv/ards  luted  and  rendered  watir 
5-* 
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tight  by  pitch.     A  sail  is  employed  when  the  wind  is  fa- 
vourable. 

13.  A  canoe  of  this  size,  when  employed  in  the  fur 
trade  is  calculated  to  carry  sixty  packages  of  skins,, 
neighing  ninety  pounds  each,  exclusive  of  provisions  and 
other  bagg,)ge.  It  is  paddled  by  eight  men  at  the  rate  of 
four  miles  an  hour  in  a  perfect  calm,  and  i&  carried  across 
portages  by  four  men.  For  river  navigation,  where  there 
are  many  rapids  and  portages,  nothing  that  has  been  con- 
trived to  float  upon  the  water,  offers  an  adequate  substi^ 
tute.  Siich  is  the  vessel  in  which  Europeans,  adopting 
the  customs  of  the  savages,  first  entered  the  great  chain 
of  American  lakes,  and  in  which  they  have  successively 
discovered  the  Mississippi,  the  Columbia,  and  the  Arctic 
sea. 

Sect.  3.     Indian  Mode  of  taking  the  Btiffalo. 

14.  In  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi,  the  buftaIo> 
or  wild  ox,  is  found  in  immense  numbers.  Herds  of  them 
ure  sometimes  seen,  which  are  computed  to  consist  of  up- 
wards of  10,000.  An  Indian  mode  of  taking  them  is  t» 
select  one  of  their  most  active  young  men,  who  is  disguis- 
ed by  a  builalo  skin  round  the  body  ;  the  skin  of  tlie  hea(^ 
with  ears  and  horns  fistened  on  his  own  head  in  such  a, 
manner  as  to  deceive  the  bulTaloes. 

15.  Thus  dressed,  he  fixes  himself  at  a  convenient  di??- 
fance  between  the  herd  and  one  of  the  river  precipices, 
which  are  common  on  the  Missouri,  sometimes  extending: 
several  miles.  His  companions,  in  the  mean  time,  get  in 
the  rear  and  at  the  si<ie&  of  the  herd,  and  at  a  given  sig- 
nal sliow  themselves  and  advance  towards  the  buffaloes. 
They  instantly  take  the  alarm,  and  finding  the  hunters 
in  pursuit  of  them,  they  run  towards  the  disguised  In- 
dian, or  decoy,  who  leads  them  on  at  full  speed  towards 
the  river,  when  suddenly  securing  himself  in  some  cre- 
vice which  he  had  previously  fixed  on,  the  herd  is  left  on 
the  brink  of  the  precipice. 

16.  It  is  then  in  vain  for  the  foremost  to  retreat,  or  even 
to  stop  ;  they  are  pressed  on  by  the  hindmost,  who,  seeing 
no  danger  but  from  the  hunters,  goad  on  those  before 
them,  till  the  whole  are  precipitated,  and  the  shore  is 
sticwed  with  their  dead  bodies.    Sometimes  ia  this  pert^ 
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fous  seduction  the  IndiaiTls- hiir.seiri.'it!icr  trfidden  under 
foot,  or,  failing  to  secure  himself  in  the  cli!^*,  i.s  mged 
down  the  precipice  by  the  fiilling  herd.  The  Indians 
then'select  as  much  of  the  meat  as  tlievHviiah,  and  the  r^st 
JB  abandoned  to  the  wolres. 

Sect.  4.  Specimens  of  Indian  Eloquence. 

Speech  of  Logan  to  Lord  Ditmnore^    Governor  nf   Vir- 


ir.  "  Mj  cabin,  since  first  I  had  one  of  my  own,  has 
ever  been  open  to  any  white  man  who  wanted  shelter.  My 
spoils  of  hunting,  since  first  I  began  to  range  these  woods, 
have  1  ever  freely  imparted  to  appease  his  hunger,  to 
clothe  his  nakedness.  But  what  have  I  seen  ?  X\  hat ! 
but  that  at  my  return  at  night,  laden  with  spoil,  my  nume- 
rous family  lie  bleeding  on  the  ground,  by  the?  hand  of 
those  who  had  found  my  little  hut  a  certain  refuge  from 
tiie  inclement  storm,  who  had  eaten  my  food,  who  had 
covered  themselves  with  my  skins  I  What  have  [  seen  } 
What  I  but  that  those  dear  little  moutlis,  for  which  I  had 
t>oiled  the  live-long  day,  when  I  returned  at  eve  to  liil 
them,  had  not  one  word  ta  think  me  for  all  that  toil ! 

18.  VViiat  could  I  resolve  upon  ?  My  bloofi  boiled  with- 
in me  \  My  heart  leaped  to  my  mouth  !  Nevertlieless,  I 
tiid  my  tomahawk  be  quiet,  and  lie  at  rest  f*>r  that  war, 
because  I  thought  the  great  men  of  your  country  sent 
them  not  to  do  it.  Not  long  afterward,  some  of  your 
men  irivited  our  tribe  to  cross  the  river,  and  bring  their 
venison  with  them.  They,  an&uspicious  of  evil  design 
came  as  they  had  been  invited.  The  white  men  then 
made  them  drunk,  murdered  them,  and  turned  theit* 
knives  even  against  the  women. 

19.  Was  not  my  ov/n  sister  among  them  ?  Was  she  noft 
scalped  by  the  hands  of  that  very  man,  whom  she  had 
taught  to  escape  his  enemies,  when  they  were  scentin"- 
out  his  track !  What  could  I  resolve  upon  ?  My  bloott 
now  boiled  thrice  hotter  than  before  !  Thrice  again  ray 
heart  leaped  to  my  mouth.  I  bade  no  longer  my  toma- 
hawk be  quiet,  and  lie  at  rest  for  that  war.  I  na  longer 
thought  that  the  great  men  of  your  country  sent  them 
act  to  do  it. 

20.  I  sprang  from  my  cabin  to  avenge  their  blood,  and 
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fully  have  I  done  it  in  this  war,  by  shpdiling  yours  from 
your  coldest  to  your  ht>tte»t  sun.  Thus  revenged,  1  am 
now  for  peace.  To  peace  have  1  advisefl  wost  of  my 
countrymen.  Nay  !  what  is  more,  I  »'.ave  offered,  I  stifl 
offer  myself  as  a  victim,  being  ready  to  die  if  their  good 
rejjuire  it.  Think  not  that  I  fear  death  !  1  have  no  re- 
lations left  to  mourn  for  me.  Logan's  blood  runs  in  no 
veins  but  these  I  would  not  turn  on  my  hee!  to  escape 
death.  And  why  should  i  r  for  i  have  neither  wife,  nor 
child,  nor  sister  to  howl  for  me  when  I  ani  gone.*' 

Speech  of  Cornplant  to  General  Washinglon, 

21.  «*  Father,  when  your  army  entered  the  country  of 
the  Six  Nations,  we  called  you  the  Toivn  destroyer,  and 
to  this  day  when  your  name  is  heard,  our  women  look  be- 
hind them  and  turn  pale;  our  children  cling  close  to  the 
necks  of  their  mothers  ;  but  our  counsellors  and  warrior?, 
being  men,  can'iot  be  afraid.  But  their  hearts  are  grieved 
by  the  fears  of  our  v/omen  and  children  ;  and  desiie  that 
the  hatchet  may  be  buried  so  deep  as  to  be  heard  of  no 
more. 

22.  Father,  we  will  not  conceal  from  you,  that  the 
Great  S,Jrit,  and  not  man,  has  preserved  Cornplant  from 
the  hands  of  his  own  nation.  For  they  ask  continually, 
where  is  the  land  which  our  children  and  their  children 
are  to  lie  down  upon  r 

23.  You  told  us,  say  they,  that  a  line  drawn  from  Penn- 
sylvania to  lake  Ontario  would  mark  it  forever  on  the  east, 
an<i  a  line  runnino-  from  Beaver  Creek  to  Pennsylvania 


would  mark  it  on  the  west.  But  we  see  that  it  is  n»t  so  ; 
For  first  one  and  then  another  comes  and  takes  it  away  by 
order  of  that  people,  who,  you  told  us,  promised  to  secure 
it  to  us  forever.  Cornplant  is  silent,  for  he  has  nothing 
to  answer. 

24.  When  the  sun  goes  down,  Cornplant  opens  his 
heart  before  the  Great  Spirit;  and  earlier  than  the  sun 
appears  again  upon  the  hills,  hr  gives  tiianks  for  his 
protection  during  the  nightj|;  for  he  teels  that  among  men, 
become  desperate  by  the  injuries  they  sustain,  it  is  God 
only  that  can  preserve  him.  Cornplant  loves  peace,  all 
he  had  in  store  he  has  given  to  those  who  have  been  rob- 
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betl  by  your  people,  lest  they  should  plunder  the  innocent 
to  repav  themselves. 

25.  The  whole  season  which  others  have  employed  m 
providing  for  their  families,  Cornplant  has  spent  in  endea- 
vours to  preseive  peace  ;  and  at  this  moment  his  wife  and 
children  are  lying  on  the  ground,  and  in  want  of  food. 
His  heart  is  in  pain  for  them  ;  but  he  perceives  that  the 
Great  Spirit  will  try  his  firmness  in  doing  what  is  right. 

26.  Father  !  innocent  men  of  our  nation  are  killed  one 
after  another,  though  of  our  best  families  ;  but  none  of 
vour  people,  who  have  committed  these  murders,  have 
been  punished.  V\  e  recollect  that  you  did  promise  to 
punish  those  who  should  kill  our  people;  and  we  ask,  was 
it  intended  that  your  people  should  kill  the  Senecas,  and 
not  only  remain*unpunished,  but  be  protected  from  the 
next  of  kin  ? 

27.  Father  I  these  to  us  are  great  things.  ^V  e  know 
ihatyou  are  very  strong. — We  have  heard  that  vou  are 
whe-,  but  we  shall  wait  to  hear  your  answer  to  this,  that 
we  may  know  that  you  arejws/." 

Extract  from  a  Sachem's  Speech  to  his  people,  occasioned 
by  his  mothers  Grave  being  violated  by  the  whites. 

28.  "  When  last  the  glorious  light  of  this  sky  was  un- 
derneath the  globe,  when  the  birds  grew  silent,  i  began  to 
settle,  as  my  custom  is,  to  take  my  repose.^  But  ere  xr^y 
e^es  were  fast  closed,  1  saw  a  vision  at  which  my  soul  was 
troubled.  As  I  trembled  at  the  fearful  sight,  a  spirit  ut- 
tered its  voice:—'-  Behold  I  mv  son,  whom  I  have  (cherish- 
ed. See  the  hands  that  covered  and  fed  thee  oft.  Wilt 
thou  forget  to  take  revenge  of  those  wild  people,  who  have 
disturbed  my  ashes,  disdaining  our  sacred  customs  ?^^ 

29.  »  See  now  !  the  Sachenrs  grave  lies,  like  pne  ot  tae 
«ornmon  people's,  defiled  by  an  ignoble  race.  Thy  mo- 
ther doth  complain.  She  implores  thine  aid  against  tnis 
thievish  people,  newly  intruding  themselves  into  our  land. 
If  this  be  sutl'ered,  can  I  rest  quietly  in  my  everlasting 
habitations  r'  Then  the  spirit  vanished,  and  I,  trembling, 
and  scarce  able  to  speak,  began  to  get  some  strength, 
and  recollect  my  thoughts  that  had  tied,  dctennuun-  t^ 
ask  your  counsel  and  assistance.'^ 
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Speech  of  an  Indian  Chief  to  General  Knox. 

SO.  Some  North  American  Indians  came  to  New  York 
in  1799,  on  a  mission  from  their  nations  to  the  President; 
and  having  been  invited  to  dine  with  General  Knox,  were 
observed  to  stand  for  some  time  in  a  balcony  at  the  front 
«f  the  house,  contemplating  the  city,  harbour,  and  Long 
Island,  which  lay  widely  stretched  before  them.  Retir- 
ing at  length  with  much  distress  apparent  on  their  coun- 
tenances, the  Genera!  kindly  inquired  of  one  of  the  chiefs 
the  cause  of  their  dejection  ;  to  which  the  latter  replied  : 

31.  '•  1  will  tell  you.  brother.  I  have  been  looking  at 
your  beautiful  city — the  great  water — your  fine  country 
~and  see  how  you  all  are.  But  then  I  could  not  help 
thir:ki?ig,  that  this  fine  country  and  this  great  water  were 
once  ours.  Our  ancestors  lived  here  :  they  enjoyed  it  as 
their  own  place  :  it  vvas  the  gift  of  the  Great  Spirit  to 
them  and  their  children. 

32.  •*  At  last  the  white  people  came  here  in  a  great 
canoe.  They  asked  us  only  to  let  them  tie  it  to  a  tree, 
lest  the  waters  should  carry  it  away:  we  consented. 
They  then  said  some  of  their  people  were  sick,  and  ask- 
ed peroiission  to  land  them  and  put  them  under  the  shade 
of  the  trees.  The  ice  then  came,  and  they  could  not  go 
away.  They  then  begged  for  a  piece  of  land  to  build 
wigwams  for  the  winter  :  wegrrinted  it  to  them.  They 
then  asked  for  some  corn  to  keep  them  from  starving: 
we  kindly  furnished  it  them.  They  promised  to  go  away 
when  the  ice  vvas  gone:  when  this  happened,  we  tofd 
them  they  must  go  away  wiih  their  big  canoe;  but  they 
pointed  to  tiieir  big  guns  round  their  wigwams,  and  said 
they  would  stay  here;  and  we  could  not  make  them  go 
away. 

33.  "Afterwards  more  came.  They  brought  spirituous 
and  intoxicating  liquors  withlhem.  of  which  the  Isidians 
became  \evy  fond.  They  per^ijaded  us  to  sell  them  some 
land.  Finally,  they  drove  ur  back,  from  time  to  time,  in- 
to the  wilderness,  far  from  the  water,  and  fish,  and  oys- 
ters— they  have  destroyed  (he  game — our  people  have 
wasted  away  ;  and  now  we  live  miserable  and  wretched, 
Avhlle  you  are  enjovingour  fine  and  beautiful  country. 
This  makes  me  sorry  brother ;  and  I  cannot  help  it." 
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Generosity  and  Tenderness  of  an  Indian  Chief. 

34.  During  the  war  in  America,  acompanj  of  Indians 
attacked  a  small  body  of  British  troops,  and  defeated 
them.  As  the  Indians  had  grearlj  the  advantage  in 
swiftness  of  foot,  and  were  eager  in  the  pursuit,  very  few 
of  the  British  escaped  ;  and  those  who  fell  inio  their 
hands,  were  treated  with  a  cruelty,  of  which  there  are 
not  many  examples. 

S5.  Two  of  the  Indiatis  came  up  to  a  yountj;  officer,  and 
attacked  him  with  great  fury.  As  they  were  armed  vvith 
battle  axes,  he  iiad  no  hope  of  escape.  But,  just  at  (his 
cnsis,  another  Itidian  came  up,  who  was  advanced  in 
years,  and  was  armed  with  a  bow  and  arrows. 

36.  The  old  man  instantly  drew  his  bow;  but  after 
having  taken  his  aim  ^.t  the  officer,  he  suddenly  dropped 
the  point  of  his  arrow  and  interposed  betv/eef)  hnn  and 
his  pursuers,  who  were  about  to  cut  him  in  pieces,  i  liej 
retired  with  respect,  'ihe  old  man  then  took  the  ofiicer 
by  thehand,  soothed  hint  into  contidence  by  caresses; 
and,  having  conducted  him  to  hi>  hut,  tfeaieU  him  with  a 
kindness  which  did  honour  tohi^  professions. 

Sr.  He  made  him  less  a  slave  than  a  companion  ;  taught 
fiim  the  language  of  the  couiitiy  ;  and  instructed  him  iu 
the  lude  arts  that  are  practised  by  the  inhabita;jts.  They 
lived  togetiiei  in  the  most  perfect  harmony  :  and  the 
young  officer,  in  the  treatment  he  met  with,  found  no- 
thing to  regret,  but  that  sometimes  the  old  nian  fixed 
his  eyes  upon  him,  and,  having  legarded  him  for  some 
minutes  with  a  steady  and  sdent  attention,  burst  into 
tears. 

38.  In  the  mean  time,  the  spring  returned,  and  the  In- 
dians again  took  the  field.  The  old  man,  who  was  still  vi- 
gorous, and  able  to  bear  the  fatigues  of  v.ar,  set  out  vvith 
them,  and  was  accompanied  by  his  pri-^oner.  They  niarch- 
cd  above  two  hundred  leagues  aciossthe  forest,  and  came 
at  length  to  a  plain  where  the  British  forces  were  en- 
camped. The  old  man  showed  his  prisoner  the  tents  at  a 
distance;  "There,"  says  he,  "are  thy  countrymen. 
There  is  the  enemy  who  waits  to  give  us  battle.  Re- 
member that  I  have  saved  thy  lite,  that  I  have  taught 
thee  to  conduct  a  canoe,  to  arm  thyself  with  a  bow  and 
iirrows,  and  to  surprise  the  beaver  in  the  forest.     What 
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wast  thou  when  I  first  took  tliee  to  my  hut?  Thj  hands 
were  those  of  an  infant.  Thej  could  neither  procure  thee 
sustenance  nor  safety,  'fliy  soul  was  in  utter  darknesF, 
Thou  wast  ignorant  of  every  thing.  Thou  owestall  things 
to  me.  Wilt  though  then  go  over  to  thy  nation,  and  take 
up  the  hatchet  against  us  .P"  The  officer  replied,  "that 
he  would  rather  lose  his  own  life,  than  take  away  that  of 
his  deliverer." 

39.  The  Indian,  bending  down  his  head,  and  covering 
his  face  with  both  hands,  stood  some  time  silent.  Then, 
looking  earnest  at  his  prisoner,  he  said,  in  a  voice  that  was 
at  once  softened  by  tenderness  and  grief;  "  Hast  thou  a 
father  .^"  *'  My  father,"  said  the  young  man,"  was  alive 
when  I  left  my  country."  "  Alas  !'*  said  the  Indian, 
"  how  wretched  must  he  be  !"  He  paused  a  moment,  and 
then  added, "  Dost  thou  know  that  I  have  been  a  father  ? 
— I  am  a  father  no  more. — I  saw  my  son  fall  in  battle. — 
He  fought  at  my  side. — I  saw  him  expire. — He  was  cov- 
ered with  wounds,  when  he  fell  dead  at  my  feet." 

40.  He  pronounced  these  words  with  the  utmost  vehe- 
mence. His  body  shook  with  a  universal  tremor.  He 
was  almost  stifled  with  sighs,  which  he  would  not  sutler 
to  escape  him.  There  was  a  keen  restlessness  in  his  eye  ; 
but  no  tears  flowed  to  his  relief.  At  length  he  became 
calm  by  degrees:  and,  turning  towards  ihe  east,  where 
the  sun  had  just  risen  ;  "  Dost  thou  see,"  said  he  to  the 


beauty  of  fO  fine  a  sky."     "  I  have  none!"  said  the  In- 
dian, and  his  tears  then  found  their  way. 

41.  A  few  minutes  after,  he  showed  the  young  man  a 
magnolia  in  full  bloom.  «'  Dost  thou  see  that  beautiful 
tree?"  said  he,  «  and  dost  thou  look  upon  it  with  plea- 
sure ?"  "  Yes,"  replied  the  officer,  "  1  look  with  pleasure 
upon  that  beautiful  tree." — "  I  have  no  lunger  any  plea- 
sure in  looking  upon  it!"  said  the  Indian  hastily:  and 
immrdiately  added;  "Go,  return  to  thy  father,  that  ho 
may  still  have  pleasure,  when  he  sees  the  sun  rise  in  tiie 
morning,  and  the  trees  blossom  in  the  spring." 

Note.  CoIunr>bia  is  the  largest  river  of  North  America 
that  flows  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,    it  rises  in  the  Rockv 
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mountains,  and,  after  a  circuitous  course  of  1500  miles 
generally  south  or  south  westerly,  it  flows  into  the  ocean 
between  Point  Adams  and  Cape  Disappointment.  Its 
principal  tributaries  are  the  Multnomah,  Lewis'  and 
Clark's  rivers.  It  is  navigable  for  vessels  upwards  of  300 
miles. 

The  Missouri  rises  in  the  Rocky  mountains,  in  45° 
north  latitude,  and  falls  into  the  Mississippi  21  miles  be- 
low the  Illinois,  154  above  the  Ohio,  and  1140  from  tliC 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  navigable  1300  miles. — Lake  On- 
tario lies  between  the  state  of  New  York  and  Upper 
Canada.  It  discharges  its  waters  into  the  St.  Lawrence, 
at  its  north  side,  and  receives  the  Niagara  at  its  south 
extremity. 

Quesimis, 

What  are  the  characteristic  habits  of  the  western  Indians  ? 

What  are  their  amusements  ? 

What  are  their  religious  opinions  and  ceremonies  ? 

On  what  principle  are  their  laws  founded  ? 

Have  they  a  disposition  to  become  civilized? 

Are  they  a  revengeful  people.^ 

Where  is  the  source  of  Columbia  river? 

Wliat  is  its  length  ? 

Into  what  ocean  does  it  flow  ? 

For  what  distance  is  it  navigable  ? 

Where  is  the  source  of  the  Missouri  ? 

How  many  miles  is  it  navigable? 

Where  is  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi  ? 

Where  is  Lake  Ontario  ? 

Into  what  river  does  it  discharge  its  waters  ? 

Where  does  it  receive  the  Niagara  river  ? 

THE  CORSAIR.— %ro«. 

Conrad  the  Corsair,  having  escaped  from  prison  and  join- 
ed his  friends,  makes  for  the  pirate"  s  isle,  to  revisit  his 
wife. 

THEY  gain  by  twilight's  hour  their  lonely  isle  : 
To  them  the  very  rocks  appear  to  smile, 
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The  haven  hums  with  many  a  cheering soUnd, 

The  beacons  blaze  their  wonteti  stations  round. 

The  boats  are  darting  o'er  the  curlj  bay, 

And  sportive  dolphins  bend  them  through  the  spray  5 

Even  the  hoarse  sea  bird's  shrill  discordant  shriek, 

Greets  like  the  welcome  of  his  tuneless  beak  ! 

Beneath  each  lamp  that    through  its  lattice  gleams. 

Their  fancy  paints  the  friends  that  trim  the  beams. 

Oh  !   what  can  sanctify  the  joys  of  home 

Like  hope's  gay  glance  from  Ocean's  troubled  foam. 

The  lights  are  high  from  beacon  and  from  bower. 
And  midst  them  Conrad  seeks  Medora's  tower  : 
He  looks  in  vain — 'tis  strange,  and  all  remark 
Amid  so  many,  hers  alone  is  dark. 
'Tis  strange — of  yore  its  welcome  never  fail'd. 
Nor  now,  perhaps,  extinguish'd — only  veil'd. 
W  ith  the  first  boats  descends  he  for  the  shore. 
And  looks  impatient  on  the  lingering  oar. 
Oh  !  for  a  wing  beyond  the  falcon's  Hight 
To  bear  him  like  an  arrow  to  that  height  I 
With  the  first  pause  the  resting  rowers  gave, 
He  waits  not — looks  not — leaps  into  the  wave. 
Strives  through  the  surge — bestrides  the  beach—' 

and  high 
Ascends  the   path  familiar  to  his  eye. 

He  reach'd  his  turret  door' — he  paused — no  sound 
Broke  fr(jm  withis — and  all  was  night  around. 
He  knock'd,and  loudly — footsteps  nor  reply 
Announced  that  any  heard  or  deem'd  him  nigh  ; 
He  knock'd — but  faintly — for  his  trembling  hand 
Refus'd  to  aid  his  heavy  heart's  demand. 
The  portal  opens — 'tis  a  well  known  face,— 
But  not  the  form  he  panted. to  embrace. 
Its  lips  are  silent — twice  his  own  essay'd, 
And  fail'd  to  trame  the  question  they  delay'd  ; 
He  snatch'd  the  lamp — its  light  will  answer  all — 
It  quits  his  grasp — expiring  in  the  fall. 
He  would  not  wait  for  that  reviving  ray — 
As  soon  could  he  have  lingered  there  for  day  ; 
But,  glimmering  through  the  dusky  corridore. 
Another  checjuers  o'er  the  shadowed  floor ; 
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His  steps  the  chamber  gain — his  eyes  behold 
All  that  his  heart  believ'd  not — yet  foretold. 

He  turn'd  not — spoke  not — sunk  not — fixM  his  look,, 
And  set  the  anxious  frame  that  lately  shook: 
He  gazed — how  long  we  gaze  despite  of  pain. 
And  know — but  dare  not  own  we  gaze  in  vain*! 


In  life  itself  she  was  so  still  and  fair. 
That  death  with  gentler  aspect  withered  there ; 
And  the  cold  flowers  her  colder  hand  contain'd 
In  that  last  grasp  as  tenderly  were  strain'd 
As  if  she  scarcely  -elt,  but  feignM  a  skep. 
And  made  it  almost  mockery,  yet  to  weep: 
The  long  dark  lashes  fringed  her  lids  of  snow — 
And  veil'd — thought  shrinks  from  all  that  lurk'd  be- 
low— 
Oh  !  o'er  the  eye  death  most  exerts  his  might. 
And  hurls  the  spirit  from  her  throne  of  light ! 
Sinks  those  blue  orbs  in  that  long  last  eclipse, 
But  spares,  as  yet,  the  charm  around  her  lips — 
Yet — yet  they  seem  a-s  they  lorebore  to  smde. 
And  wish'd  repose — but  only  for  a  while ; 
But  the  white  shroud,  and  each  extended  tress. 
Long — fair — but  spread  in  utter  lifelessness. 
Which  late  the  sport  of  every  summer  wind. 
Escaped    the    baffled  wreath  that  strove  to  bind ; 
These,  and  the  pale  pure  cheek  became  the  bier—- • 
But  she  is  nothing — wherefore  is  she  here  ? 

He  ask'd  no  question — all  were  answered  now 
By  the  first  glance  on  that  still — marble  brow. 
It  was  enough — she  died — what  reck'd  it  how? 
The  love  of  youth,  the  hope  of  better  years. 
The  source  of  softest  joy  and  tenderest  fears, 
The  only  living  thing  he  could  not  hate. 
Was  reft  at  once, — and  he  deserved  his  fate, 
But  did  not  feel  it  less  ; — the  good  explore. 
For  peace,  those  realms  where  guilt  can  never  soar  : 
The  proud — the  wayward — who  have  fix'd  below 
Their  joy — and  find  this  earth  enough  for  woe. 
Lose  in  that  one  their  all — perchance  a  mite— » 
But  who  in  patience  parts  with  all  delight  ? 
Full  many  a  stoic  eye  and  aspect  stero 
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Hide  hearts  where  grief  hath  little  left  to  learn  ; 
And  R^any  a  withering  thought  lies  hid — not  lost — 
In  smiles  who  least  befit,  who  wear  them  most. 

By  those,  that  deepest  feel,  are  ill  exprest 
The  indistinctness  of  the  suffering  breast; 
Where  thousand  thoughts  begin  to  end  in  Qne, 
Which  seeks  from  all,  the  refuge  found  in  none  j 
No  words  suffice  the  secret  soul  to  show. 
And  truth  denies  ail  eloquence  to  woe. 
On  Conrad's  stricken  soul  exhaustion  prest, 
And  stupor  almost  lull'd  it  into  rest ; 
So  feeble  now — his  mother's  softness  crept 
To  those  wild  eyes,  which  like  an  infant's  wept: 
It  was  the  very  weakness  of  his  brain, 
W^hich  these  confess'd^  without  relieving  pain. 
J^one  saw  his  trickling  tears — perchance,  if  seeri, 
That  useless  flood  of  grief  had  never  been  : 
Nor  long  they  flowed — he  dried  them  to  depart, 
in  helpless — hopeless — brokenness  of  heart: 
The  siin  goes  forth — but  Conrad's  day  is  dim, 
And  the  night  cometh — ne'er  to  pass  from  hira-r 
There  is  no  darkness  like  the  cloud  of  mind, 
On  grief's  vain  eye — the  blindest  of  the  blind! 
Which  may  not — dare  not  see — but  turns  aside 
To  blackest  shade^ — nor  will  endure  a  guide  ! 

His  heart  was  form'd  for  softness — warp'd  to  wrong — 
Betray'd  too  early,  andbeguil'd  too  long  ; 
Each  feeling  pure— as  falls  the  dropping  dew 
Within  the  grot — like  that  had  hardened  too; — 
Less  clear,  perchance,  its  early  trials  past. 
But  sunk,  and  chiil'd,  and  petrified  at  last. 
Yet  tempests  wear,  and  lightning  cleaves  the  rock  5 
If  such  his  heart,  so  shattered  is  the  shock. 
There  grew  one  flower  beneath  its  rugged  brow. 
Though  dark  the  shade— it  shelter'd— saved  till  now  I 
The  thunder  came — that  bolt  hath  blasted  both, 
The  granite's  firmness,  and  the  lily's  growth  : 
The  gentle  plant. hath  left  no  leaf  to  tell 
Its  tale,  but  shrunk  and  wither'd  where  it  fell,' 
And  of  its  cold  protector,  blacken  round 
But  shiver'd  fragments  on  the  barren  ground. 
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'Tis  morn — to  venture  on  this  lonely  liour  ^ 
Few  dare— though   now  Ansel  mo  sought  his  tower. 
He  was  not  there — nor  seen  along  the  shore; 
Ere  night,  alarm'd,  their  isle  is  travers'd  o'er: 
Another  morn — another  bid  them  seek, 
And  shout  his  name  till  echo  waxeth  weak  ; 
Mount — grotto— cavern — valley  search'd  in   vain; 
They  find  on  shme  a  sea-boat's  broken  chain — 
Their  hope  revives — they  follow  o'er  the  main. 
'Tis  idle — moons  roll  on  moons  away, 
And  Conrad  comes  not — came  not  since  that  day — 
Nor  trace,  nor  tidings  of  his  doom  declare 
Where  lives  his  grief,  or  p^rish'd  his  despair; 
Lono-  mourn'd  his  band  whom  none  could  mourn 

be?iide 
And  fair  the  monument  they  gave  his  bride : 
For  him  they  raise  not  the  recording  stone— 
His  death  yet  dubious,  deeds  too  widely  known  ; 
He  left  a  Oorsair's  name  to  other  times, 
Link'd  with  one  virtue,  and  a  thousand  crimes« 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  FRANKLIN. 

— Kingston. 

1.  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN,born  at  Boston,  17CP, 
was  placed  at  a  very  early  age  under  one  of  his  brothers, 
who  was  a  printer,  where  he  made  a  rapid  progress  in 
that  art,  so  useful  to  mankind,  and  contracted  an  attach- 
ment for  the  press,  which  continued  as  long  as  he  lived. 
•Scarcely  emerged  from  infancy,  Franklin  was  a  philoso- 
pher without  being  conscious  of  it,  and,  by  the  continual 
exercise  of  his  genius,  prepared  himself  for  those  great 
<3iscoveries,  which  in  science  have  since  associated  his 
name  with  that  of  Newton,  and  for  those  political  reflec- 
tions which  have  placed  him  by  the  aide  of  a  Solon  and  a 
Lycurgus. 

2.  Soon  after  his  removal  from  Boston  to  Philadelphia, 
Franklin,  in  concert  v/ith  some  other  young  men,  estab- 
lished a  small  club,  where  every  member,  after  his  work 
was  done,  and  on  holidays,  brought  his  stock  of  ideas, 
which  were  subrai tted  to  discussion.  The  society,  of 
^vliich  the  young  nrinter  was  the  soul, has  been  the  source 
6* 
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of  every  useful  estabiishmeot  in  that  sfnte,  calculated  t© 
promote  the  progress  of  science,  the  mechanical  arts,  and 
particularly  the  improvement  of  the  human  understand- 
iig.  Higher  employments,  however,  at  length  called  him 
from  his  country,  ^vhich  he  was  destined  to  serve  more 
effectually  as  its  agent  in  Englaad,  whither  he  was  sent 
in  1757. 

S.  The  stamp  act,  by  which  the  British  minister  wish- 
ed tofamiliarize  the  Americans  to  pay  taxes  to  the  mo- 
ther country,  revived  that  love  of  liberty  which  had  led 
their  forefathers  to  a  coantry,  at  that  time  a  desert  ;  and 
the  colonies  formed  a  congress,  the  first  idea  of  whi'^!. 
h-dd  been  communicated  t&  them  by  Franklin,  at  the  con- 
ferences at  Albany,  in  1754.  The  war  that  was  just  ter- 
minated, and  the  exertions  laade  by  them  to  support  it, 
hail  given  them  a  conviction  of  their  strength  ;  they  op- 
pojied  this  measure,  and  the  minister  gave  way,  but  he  re- 
served the  means  of  renewing  the  att^Miipt. 

4.  Once  cautioned,  however,  they  remained  on  their 
guard  ;  liberty,  cherished  by  their  alarms,  took  deeper 
root ;  and  the  rapid  circulation  of  ideas  by  means  of 
newspapers,  for  the  introduction  of  Mhich  they  were  in- 
debted to  the  printer  of  Philadelphia,  united  them  to- 
gether to  resiiit  every  fresh  enterprise.  In  the  year  1766, 
this  printer,  called  to  the  bar  of  the  house  of  commons, 
underwent  that  fimous  interrogatory,  which  placed  the 
Dame  of  Franklin  as  high  in  politics,  as  it  was  in  natural 
philosophy.  From  that  tioie  he  defended  the  cause  of 
America  with  the  firmness  and  motieration  becoming  a 
great  man,  pointing  out  to  the  ministry  all  the  eirors  they 
had  cijmmitted,  and  the  consequences  they  would  produce. 

0.  Uniil  the  period  v. hen  the  tax  on  tea,  meeting  the 
game  opposition  as  the  stamp  act  had  done,  Erigland 
blindly  fancied  herself  capable  of  subjecting,  by  force 
5,000,000  of  men  determined  to  be  free,  at  a  distance  of 
1000  leagues.  Every  man  is  acquainted  with  the  parti- 
culars of  that  war,  but  every  man  has  not  equally  refiect- 
cd  on  the  bold  attempt  of  Franklin  as  a  legislator.  Hav- 
ing asserteil  their  independence,  and  placed  themselves  in 
the  rank  of  nations,  the  diilerent  colonies,  now  the  United 
States  of  America,  adopted  each  its  own  form  of  govern- 
fncntjAiid  retaining,  ahnost  universally,  their  admiratioR 
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ibr  the  British  constitution,  framed  them  from  the  same 
principles,  variously  modelled. 

6.  Franklin  alone,  di^engagins^  the  political  machine 
from  those  multiplied  movements,  and  admired  counter- 
poises that  rendered  it  so  complicated,  proposed  the  re- 
ducing it  to  the  simplicity  of  a  single  legislative  body. 
This  grand  idea  startled  the  legislators  of  Pennsylvania ; 
but  the  philosopher  removed  the  fears  of  many,  and  at 
length  determined  them  to  the  adoption  of  his  principle. 
Having  given  laws  to  his  country,  Franklin  undertook 
again  to  serve  it  in  Europe,  not  by  representation  to  the 
metropolis,  or  answers  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons ;  but  by  treaties  with  France,  and  successively 
with  other  powers. 

7.  From  France  he  returned  to  America  in  1785,  and 
lived  fi%'e  years  after  this  period  :  for  three  years  he  was 
presideat  of  the  general  assembly  of  Pennsylvania  ;  he 
was  a  member  of  the  convention  that  Cbtablisheil  the  new 
form  of  federal  government ;  and  his  last  public  act  was  a 
grand  example  for  those  who  are  employed  in  the  legis- 
lation of  their  country.  In  this  convention  he  dittered  in 
some  points  from  the  majority  ;  but  when  the  articles 
were  ultimately  decreed,  he  said  to  his  colleagues,  '•  we 
ought  to  have  but  one  opinion  ;  the  good  of  our  country 
requires  that  llie  resolutions  should  be  unanimous,"  and 
he  signed. 

8.  He  died  April  17,  1790.  As  an  author,  he  never 
wrote  a  work  of  any  length.  His  political  works  consist 
of  letters*or  shoit  tracts,  but  all  of  them,  even  those  of  hu- 
mour, bear  the  marks  of  his  observing  genius  and  mild 
philosophy.  He  wrote  many  for  that  rank  of  people  who 
have  no  opportunity  for  study,  and  whom  it  is  yet  of  so 
much  consequence  to  instruct  ;  and  he  was  well  skilled 
in  reducing  useful  truths  to  maxims  easily  retained,  and 
sometimes  to  proverbs,  or  little  tale*,  the  simple  and  na- 
tural graces  ot  which  acquire  new  value  when  associated 
with  the  name  of  their  author. 

9.  The  most  voluminous  of  his  works  is  the  history  of 
his  ov/n  life,  which  he  commenced  for  his  son,  and  which 
reaches  no  farther  than  1757.  He  speaks  of  himself  as 
ho  would  have  done  of  another  person,  delineating  his 
thoughts,  his  actions,  and  even  his  errors  andfauiis  ;  he 
desci'ibes  the  unfolding  of  his  genius  and  talents,  with  the 
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simplicity  of  a  great  man,  who  knows  how  to  do  justice  t^ 
himself,  and  with  the  testimony  of  a  clear  conscience 
void  of  reproach. 

10.  In  short,  the  whole  life  of  Franklin,  his  meditations 
and  his  labors,  have  all  been  directed  to  public  utility  ; 
but  the  grand  object  that  he  had  always  in  view,  did  not 
shut  his  heart  against  private  friendship  :  he  loved  his 
family,  and  his  friends,  and  was  extremely  beneficent.  In 
society  he  was  sententious  but  not  fluent  ;  a  listener 
rather  than  a  talker ;  an  informing  rather  than  a  pleas- 
ing companion  :  impatient  of  interruption  he  often  men- 
tioned the  Indians  who  always  remain  silent  before  they 
give  an  answer  to  a  question  which  they  have  heard  at^ 
tentively  ;  unlike  some  of  the  politest  societies  of  Europe, 
where  a  sentence  can  scarcely  be  finished  without  inter- 
ruption. 

11.  In  tlie  midst  of  his  greatest  occupations  for  the  li- 
berty of  his  country,  he  had  some  physical  experiment  al- 
ways near  him  in  his  closet ;  and  the  sciences  which  he 
had  rather  discovered  than  studied,  afforded  him  a  con- 
tinual source  of  pleasure.  He  made  various  bequests 
and  donations  to  cities,  public  bodies,  and  individuals  ; 
and  requested  that  the  following  epitaph  which  he  com- 
posed for  himself  some  y^ars  ago,  might  be  inscribed  oft 
nis  tomb  stone  : 

12  THE  BODY 

Benjamin  Franklin,  Printer, 

(Like  the  covering  of  an  old  Book, 

Its  contents  torn  out. 

And  stript  of  its  lettering  and  gilding,) 

Lies  here,  food  for  worms  : 

Yet  the  work  itself  shall  not  be  lost. 

But  will  (as  he  believed)  appear  once  more, 

In  a  new 

And  more  beautiful  edition 

Corrected  and  Amended 

by    , 

The  Author. 


(69) 
LAKE  ASPHALTITES. 

1.  THIS  Lake  is  more  usually  known  by  the 
uame  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  lies  iu  Palestine,  and  is  about 
fifty  miles  in  length,  and  twelve  or  thirteen  in  breadth. 
It  is  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains,  and  receives  the 
river  Jordan.  It  covers  the  ground  on  which  stood  the 
cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  buried,  according  to  Stra- 
bo's  report,  by  an  earthquake  accompanied  by  frequent 
eruptions  of  fire,  or,  according  to  scriptural  expression, 
by  a  rain  of  sulphur. 

2.  This  lake  is  rendered  remarkable  by  the  great 
quantities  of  bituminous  and  inflammable  substance,  call- 
ed Asphaltos,  floating  on  its  surface.  This  substance, 
having  been  thrown  wpfrom  the  bottom  in  a  melted  state, 
by  the  agency  of  subterraneous  heat,  and  having  become 
solid  by  the  coldness  of  the  water,  is  collected  on  the  mar- 
gin of  the  lake.  Doctor  Clarke  in  his  recent  travels,  has 
removed  the  superstitious  prejudices  so  long  entertained 
relative  to  the  Dead  Sea,  of  which  he  gives  the  following 
animated  description. 

3.  "  The  Dead  Sea,  below,  upon  our  left,  appeared  so 
near  to  us,  that  we  thought  we  could  ride  thither  in  a  very 
short  space  of  time.  Still  nearer  stood  a  mountain  upon 
its  western  shore,  resembling  in  its/orm,  the  cone  of  Ve- 
suvius, and  having  also  a  crater  upon  its  top,  which  is 
plainly  discernible.  The  distance,  however,  is  much 
greater  than  it  appears  to  be  ;  the  magnitude  of  the  objects 
beheld  in  this  fine  prospect,  causing  them  to  appear  less 
remote  than  they  really  are, 

4.  The  atmosphere  was  remarkably  clear  and  serene  ; 
but  we  saw^  none  of  those  clouds  of  smoke,  which,  by  some 
writers,  are  said  to  exhale  from  the  surface  of  Lake  As- 
phaltitcs,  nor  from  any  neighbouring  mountain.  Every 
thing  about  it  was,  in  the  highest  degree,  grand^and  awful. 
Its  desolate,  although  majestic  features,  are  well  suited 
to  the  tales  related  concerning  it  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  who  all  speak  of  it  with  terror,  seeming  to  shrink 
from  the  narrative  of  its  deceitful  allurements  and  dead- 
ly influence. 

5.  *'  Beautiful  fruit,"  say  they, "  growls  upon  its  shores, 
which  is  no  sooner  touched,  than  it  becomes  dust  and  bit- 
ter ashes."  in  addition  to  its  physical  horrors,  the  region 
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around  is  said  to  be  more  perilous,  owing  to  the  ferocious 
tribes  wandering  upon  the  shores  ©f  the  lake,  than  any 
other  part  of  the  Holy  Land.  A  passion  for  the  marvel- 
lous has  thus  affixed,  forages,  false  characteristics  to  the 
fiublimest  association  of  natural  scenery  in  the  whole 
world. 

6.  Although  it  be  known  that  the  waters  of  this  lak^ 
instead  of  proving  destructive  to  animal  life,  swarm  with 
myriads  of  fishes  ;  that  instead  of  falling  victims  to  its 
exhalations,  certain  birds  make  it  their  peculiar  resort  ; 
that  shells  abound  on  its  shores  ;  that  the  pretended  "fruit 
containing  ashes,"  is  as  natural  and  admirable  a  produc- 
tion of  nature,  as  the  rest  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  ;  that 
bodies  sink  or  float  in  it,  accordiag  to  the  proportion  of 
their  gravity  to  the  gravity  of  the  water  ;  that  its  vapours 
are  not  more  insalubrious  than  those  of  any  other  lake, 
and  that  innumerable  Arabs  people  the  neighbouring 
district. 

7.  Notwithstanding  all  these  facts  are  now  well  es- 
tablished, even  the  latest  authors  by  whom  it  is  men- 
tioned, and  one  aoiong  the  number,  from  whose  writings 
some  of  these  truths  have  been  derived,  continue  to  fill 
their  descriptions  with  imaginary  horrors  and  ideal  phan- 
toms which  though  less  substantial  than  the  '  black  per- 
pendicular rocks,'  around  it, ''  cast  their  lengthened  sha- 
dows over  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea.' 

8.  "  The  ancients,"  as  it  is  observed  by  the  traveller 
now  alluded  to,  *'  were  much  better  acquainted  with  it 
than  are  the  moderns;  and,  it  may  be  added,  that  the 
time  is  near  at  hand,  when  it  will  be  more  philosophical- 
ly examined.  The  present  age  is  not  that  in  which 
countries  so  situated,  can  long  remain  unexplored.  Tha 
thirst  for  knowledge,  and  the  love  of  travel,  have  attained 
to  such  a  pitch,  that  every  portion  of  the  globe  will  be 
ransacked  for  their  gratification." 

Note.  Palestine,  a  part  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  received 
its  name  from  the  Philistines  who  inhabited  its  coasts  ; 
it  is  also  called  Judea,  and  the  Holy  Laud,  and  is  the 
Canaan  of  Scripture.  It  is  bounded  by  Mount  Libanus 
on  the  north,  by  Mount  Hermon  on  the  east,  by  the 
mountains  of  Seiron  the  south,  and  by  the  Mediterranean 
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en  the  west.    Its  capital  was  Jerusalem. — The  river 
Jordan  n&es  in  Muunt  Libanus. 

Questions. 

"Where  is  Lake  Asphaltites  or  the  Dead  Sea  ? 

"What  is  the  situation  of  Palestine,  or  the   Holy  Land? 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Palestine  ? 

"What  is  the  capital  ? 

"Where  is  the  source  of  the  river  Jordan  ? 

"Where  were  the  ancient  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  ? 


SIEGE  AND  DESTRUCTION  OF  TYRE. 

'"'Universal  History. 

1.  ALEXANDER  signified  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Tyre,  that  he  proposed  to  sacrifice  to  Hercules  in  that 
city.  When  the  Tyrians  received  this  alarming  intelli- 
gence, they  discovered  not  less  firmness  than  prudence. 
They  immediately  sent  an  embassy  to  Alexander,  and  as- 
sured him  that  they  had  formed  an  unalterable  resolution, 
that  neither  the  Persians  nor  the  Macedonians. should 
ever  enter  their  city. 

2.  We  cannot  but  wonder  at  this  boldness  in  a  nation 
whose  inhabitants  were  ,vvholly  unaccustomed  to  war; 
but  the  resources  of  their  wealth  and  commerce  seem  to 
have  heightened  their  courage,  instead  of  softening  the 
character  of  the  people.  Their  city,  which,  'n  the  lan- 
guage of  the  east,  was  styled  the  eldest  daughter  of  Sidon, 
had  long  been  acknowledged  the  mistress  of  the  sea. 
The  />?/r/}/e  shell  fish,  which  is  found  in  great  abundance 
on  their  coasts,  gave  them  early  possession  of  that  lii- 
crative  branch  of  commerce;  and  the  advantages  of 
clothing  the  princes  and  nobles  of  antiquity  was  princi- 
pally confined  to  the  Tyrians. 

3.  Their  city  was  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  frith 
half  a  mile  broad;  and  the  walls  were  a  hundred  feet 
high,  and  extended  eighteen  miles  in  circumference. 
The  industry  of  the  inhaoitants,  together  with  the  conve- 
mence  of  its  situation  and  the  capaciousness  of  its  H^*-- 
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bours,  made  it  the  commercial  capital  of  the  world.  It 
a'viounded  with  excellent  artificers  in  wood,  stone,  and 
iron,  was  numerously  peopled,  and  had  large  magazines  ot 
military  and  naval  stores. 

4.  Notwithstanding  the  natural  and  artificial  strength 
of  the  city,  Alexander  resolved  to  besiege  it.  He,  there- 
fore, in  the  first  place,  ran  a  mole  from  the  continent  to 
the  walls  of  Tyre,  where  the  sea  was  about  three  fathoms 
deep.  On  the  side  of  the  continent  the  work  was  carried 
on  with  great  alacrity:  but  when  the  troops  approached 
the  city,  the  inhabitants  galled  them  with  missile  weapons 
from  the  battlements,  and  the  depth  of  water  incommod- 
ed them. 

5.  The  Tyrians  also  galled  the  workmen  from  their 
galleys,  which,  as  they  had  the  command  of  the  sea,  they 
could  easily  effect.  To  forward  their  labours,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  resist  these  complicated  assaults,  Alexander 
gave  orders  to  erect,  on  the  furthest  projecture  of  the 
mole,  tuo  wooden  towers  on  which  he  placed  engines; 
these  were  covered  with  leather  and  raw  hides,  in  order 
to  resist  the  burnitig  darts  and  fireships  of  the  enemy. 

5.  But  this  contrivance  was  soon  rendered  vain  and 
ineff'ectual.  The  Tyrians  procured  a  large  hulk  which 
they  filled  with  dry  twigs,  pitch,  sulphur,  and  other  com- 
bustibles. Two  masts  were  raised  towards  the  prow, 
each  of  which  was  armed  with  a  double  yard  :  and  from 
the  extremities  of  these  were  suspended  vast  caldrons, 
filled  with  whatever  substance  might  seem  likely  to  add 
to  the  confiagration. 

7.  As  soon  as  the  wind  appeared  favourable,  they  towed 
the  hulk  into  the  sea  with  two  galleys ;  and,  having  ap- 
proached the  mole,  the  sailors  set  the  vessel  on  fire  and 
swam  to  land.  The  works  of  the  Macedonians  were  soon 
in  ablaze  ;  and  the  Tyrians,  sailing  forth  in  boats,  pre- 
vented thejn  from  extinguishing  the  tire  ;  by  which  means 
the  labour  of  many  weeks  was  reduced  to  ruin  in  one  day. 

8.  Alexander,  however,  was  not  to  be  intimidated  by 
this  misfortune  :  he  gave  ordeas  that  a  new  mole  should 
be  raised  higher  atui  broader  than  the  first,  and  upon 
which  engines  should  again  be  placed.  NVhile  these  op- 
erations were  carrying  on,  he  received  reinforcements  of 
troops  from  Peloponnesus, which  arrived  veiy  opportunely 
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ife>  revive  the  couraj^e  of  his  men,  exhausted  by  fatigue, 
und  dejected  by  defeat. 

9.  The  maritime  provinces  also,  which  he  had  reduced 
tohis  subjection,  sent  to  offer  their  assistance  in  an  under- 
taking, which  could  scarcely  have  terminated  successfully 
so  long  as  the  Tyrians  possessed  the  dominion  of  the  sea. 
By  the  united  force  of  lower  Asia,  Cyprus,  and  Rhodes, 
the  whole  armament  of  Alexander  amounted  to  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  four  vessels.  The  Tyrians,  who  had 
hitherto  confided  in  their  superiority,  were  now  obliged  t© 
retire  within  their  harbours  for  safety. 

10.  That  people,  I  jo  wever,  were  not  discouraged  from 
persevering  in  their  defence  :  they  attacked  with'showers 
of  Ignited  weapons  the  hulk  and  galleys  destined  to  ad- 
vance the  battering  engines  against  their  walls;  and  be- 
sides this,still  trustmgin  their  courage,  resolved  toattack 
the  Cyprian  squadron,  stationed  at  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
bour, which  looked  towards  Sidon.  The  boldness  of  the 
design  was  not  less  than  the  bravery  which  the  Tyrian& 
employed  in  carrying  it  into  execution. 

11.  That  they  might  conceal  their  operations  from  the 
enemy  they  had  previously  fised  up  sails  in  the  mouth  of 
the  harbour  They  observed  that  the  Greeks  and  Mace- 
donians were  usually  employed  in  private  affairs  about 
mid-day,  and  that  Alexander  about  that  time  also  retired 
to  his  pavilion,  wnich  was  erected  near  the  haven,  and 
looked  towards  Egypt.  Against  that  hour,  therefore,  the 
best  sailing  vessels  were  selected  from  the  fleet,  and  man- 
ned  with  the  most  expert  rowers  and  the  most  resolute 
soldiers,  all  inured  to  the  sea,  and  properly  armed  for 

12.  They  proceeded  for  a  while  slowly  and  silently  • 
but  when  they  had  approached  within  sight  of  the  Cvnri- 
ans,  they  at  once  clashed  their  oari,  raised  a  g-reat  shout 
and  advanced  abreast  of  each  other  to  the  attack  The 
lyrians  sunk  many  of  the  enemy's  ships  at  the  first 
shock,  and  others  were  dashed  against  the  shore.  Oa 
that  day  Alexander  had  remained  but  a  short  time  in  his 
pavilion. 

ih}l'  >^'^'^",^«  ^'^*  informed  of  this  desperate  sally  of 
the  besieged,  he  commanded  such  vessels  as  were  ready 
to  olock  up  the  mouth  of  the  haven  ;  and  thus  prevent  the 
remainder  oftheTyrian  Fleet  from  joining  tkeir." 
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o'lis  companions.  In  t'lc  i^icantime  with  several  gallers* 
liastilj  prepareil,  he  sailed  round  to  attack  the  Ty- 
liaHS.  The  inhabitants  in  the  city,  perceiving  the  dan- 
ger of  their  comrades,  made  signal  to  recal  them  to 
the  ships:  but  they  had  scarcely  begun  to  shape  their 
course  back  to  the  city,  when  the  fleet  of  Alexander  as- 
sailed, and  soon  rendered  them  unserviceable. 

14.  Few  of  the  vessels  escaped  ;  two  were  sunk  at  the 
month  of  the  harbour;  but  the  men  saved  themselvesby 
swimming. The  issue  of  tlu^se  naval  operations  determined 
the  fate  of  Tyre.  Having  proved  so  victorious  over 
the  hostile  fleet,  the  Macedonians  fearlessly  advanced 
their  engines  against  the  walls  of  the  city.  Amidst  re- 
peated assaults  for  two  days,  the  besiegers  exhibited  great 
ardour  and  courage,  and  the  besieged  were  actuated  by 
their  desperate  situation. 

15.  The  towers  which  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians 
had  raised  to  the  height  of  the  walls,  enabled  them  to  fight 
hand  to  hand  with  the  enemy.  By  the  assistance  of  spon- 
toons,  some  of  the  bravest  soldiers  passed  over  to  the  bat- 
tlements ;  but  the  besieged  poured  vessels  of  burning 
sand  on  those  who  attempted  to  scale  the  wall  on  lad- 
ders, which  penetrated  to  the  bone. 

16.  The  vigour  of  attack  could  only  be  equalled  by  ihe 
vigour  of  resistance  ;  the  Tyrians  contrived  to  weaken 
the  sh(rck  of  the  battering  engines,  by  green  hides  and 
coverlets  of  wool  ;  and  when  the  enemy  was  so  far  suc- 
cessful as  to  effect  a  breach  in  the  walls,  the  bravest  were 
jilways  ready  to  repel  them  fron)  entering  the  place.  Oa 
the  third  day,  the  engines  of  the  besiegers  assailed  the 
walls: and  the  fleet  divided  into  two  squadrons,  attacked 
the  opposite  harbourb  at  the  same  time. 

17.  The  battering  engines  having  effected  a  wide  breach 
in  the  walls,  Alexander  gave  orders  to  raise  the  scaling 
ladders,  that  the  soldiers  might  enter  the  town  over  the. 
ruins.  Admetus,  with  the  targeteers,  was  the  first  that 
attempted  to  mount  the  breach  ;  but  this  brave  command- 
er soon  fell  by  the  attack  of  the  enemy  ;  Alexander  and 
his  companions,  however  following  after,  took  possession 
of  the  wall.  The  two  squadrons  of  the  fleet  were  also 
successful :  the  one  entered  the  harbour  of  Egypt,  whdst 
the  other  forced  its  passage  into  that  ofSidonj  but  the 
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besieged,  thnugli  the  enemy  had  pnssess'^d  theinsclves  of 
l!ie  walls  of  the  citv,  stiil  rallied  and  prepared  for  defence. 

18.  The  Tyriaris  having  taken  some  Grecian  vessels 
from  Sidon,  inhnmaniy  butchered  the  crews  upon  their 
walls,  and  then  threw  the  dead  b;)die-5  into  the  sea,  in  sight 
©r  the  whole  Macedimian  army.  This  ar,ts{)n,  together 
uith  the  extreme  le?\^-th  of  tinie  to  wiiich  the  siege  had 
been -protracted,  provoked  the  resentiv.cnt  of  Alexander 
an<]  exasperated  the  fury  of  tise  victors.  Eight  tiiou^and 
Tyrians  were  slain  in  the  town,  and  ihirty  thousand 
\vere  d!aq;ged  into  captivity. 

19.  The  principal  inayjistrates  of  the  cil.y,  together  with 
some  Carthagenians,  who  had  come  to  w-orship  .he  g(n\^  iA' 
their  mother  country,  sought  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Ty- 
rian  Hercules,  wl'.ere  the  clemency  or  piety  of  Alexander 
saved  them.  The  Macedr.nian  army  lost  four  hui:die<l 
men  in  (he  obstii-.ate  siege  of  seven  montlis.  Thus  fell 
Tyre,  th-^t  had  been  for  many  a,2;es  the  most  Sourishir-^ 
city  in  the  world,  and  had  spread  thearts  of  commerce  into 
the  most  remote  regions. 

Note.  Tyre,  a  seaport  of  Syria,  in  that  part  formerly  cal- 
le  1  Plioenicia,  was  once  a  place  of  exceeding  gr^at 
trade.  Its  latitude  is  33  degrees  north.  It  was  destroyed 
about  350  years  before  Christ. — Alexander  died  by  a  i'evtn^ 
occasioned  by  a  surfeit,  in  the  thirty  third  year  of  his  age 
and  thirteenth  of  his  government. — Peloponnesus,  now 
called  the  Morea,  is  situated  in  the  south  part  of  Greece. 
It  is  a  peninsula,  connected  with  Greece  Proper  by  tlie 
isthmus  of  Corinth.  It  is  two  hundred  miles  in  leou;th 
and  one  hundred  and  forty  in  breadth. 

Quest  ions, 

"Where  '.vas  the  ancient  city  of  Tyre  ? 
In  what  year  was  it  destroyed  r 
By  who  in  ? 

Where  is  Peloponnesus  or  the  Morea  f 
AVhat  is  the  extent.^ 

"What   isthmus   connects    this    peninsula    v.ith   Greece 
Proper  ? 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  NEWTON. 

— Kingstm. 

1.  SIR  ISAAC  NE\yTON,  a  celebrated  Englisft 
philosopher  and  mathematician,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
geniuses  that  ever  appeared  in  the  world,  was  descended 
of  an  ancient  family,  which  settled  for  three  ceiituries 
upon  the  manor  of  V/oolstiope,  in  Lincolnshire,  where  he 
was  born,  on  Christmas  day,  164;3.  At  twelve  years  of 
age  he  was  sent  to  the  grammar  school  at  Grantham ; 
and  at  eiditeen,  removed  to  Trinity  college  at  Canibrido-e. 
in  1660.  ^  o  o  » 

2.  His  uncommon  strength  of  mind  was  exhi'jited  at  an 
early  age;  being  particularly  attached  to  mathematical 
studies,  lie  soon  made  himself  master  of  Euclid,  and  th.at 
autlior  was  dismissed,  as  too  plain  and  simple  to  empioy 
his  time.  lie  advanced,  at  once,  into  more  subiimc 
studies  ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  he  had  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  tv.o  immortal  works,  the  Principia,  and  Optics, 
befjj  e  he  hud  com.pleted  the   twenty  fourth  year  of  his 

'^ 

3.  Wlion  >^ewton  had  finished  his  Principia,  it  requir- 
ed some  time  before  the  world  could  understand  his  phi- 
I'j.-opliica!  principles.  The  best  mathematicians  were 
obliged  to  peruse  it  with  the  utmost  attention,  before  they 
couhl  make  themselves  masters  of  it;  and  those  of  a 
lower  rank  were  afraid  to  venture  upon  this  work,  till 
cncourao;ed  by  the  testimonies  of  the  most  learned;  but, 
at  last,  when  his  genius  became  more  fully  known,  the 
approbation  which  had  been  so  slowly  obtained  became 
universal,  and  nothing  was  to  be  heard,  from  all  quarters, 
but  one  general  shout  of  admiration. 

4.  "  Does  Mr.  Newton  eat,  drink,  or  sleep,  like  other 
men  r"  said  the  marquis  PHospital,  one  of  the  greatest 
mathematicians  of  the  age,  to  the  English  who  visited  him. 
"  I  represent  him  to  myself  as  a  celestial  genius,  entirely 
disengaged  from  matter."  It  is  impossible  in  this  sketch, 
to  give  a  particular  account  of  his  discoveries,  which  were 
so  extensive  as  to  embrace  the  universe.  It  is  said  by 
Kcil,  that,  "if  all  philosophy  and  mathematics,  were  con- 
sidered as  consisting  of  ten  parts,  nine  of  them  are 
entirely  of  his  discovery  and  invention," 
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5.  Tn  contemplaHng  the  various  excellencies  of  his 
profound  genius,'it  is  difficult  to  say,  whether  sagacity, 
penetration,  energy  of  mind,  or  diligence  appear  most 
conspicuous;  yet^with  unaffected  humility,  he  disclaim- 
ed all  singular  pretension  to  superior  talents.  He  ob- 
served to  one  of  '  "s  friends  who  was  complimenting  him 
on  his  sublime  discoveries,"  that  if  he  had  done  any  thing 
in  science  worthy  of  notice,  it  was  owing  to  patient  in- 
dustry of  thinking,  rather  than  to  extraordinary  saga- 
city.'' 

6  He  always  put  himself  on  a  level  with  his  company  ; 
no  singularities,  nntural  or  aflected,  distinguished  him 
from  other  men  ;  and  the  most  censorious  observers  could 
never  charge  him  with  the  vanity  of  presuined  authority. 
His  genius  and  learning  had  procured  him  merited  hon- 
ors. As  early  as  1669,  he  was  chosen  professor  of 
mathematics  in  Cambridge;  and,  in  1696,  he  was  appoint- 
ed warden  to  the  Mint,  in  which  employment  he  did 
very  signal  service  to  the  nation. 

7^  Three  years  after  he  was  appointed  master  of  that 
oHice;  a  place  worth  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  pounds 
per  annum,  which  hehehi  till  his  death.  In  1703,  he  was 
chosen  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  having  previously 
been  elected  a  member  ot  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Paris,  The  Fi-ench  soon  relinquished  the  philosophy 
of  tiieir  countryman,  Des  Carter,  for  the  soiid'principles 
of  Ne»Aton. 

8.  This  great  man  did  not  neglect  th.e  oppoif  unities  of" 
doing  good  which  the  revenues  of  his  patrimoii\,  and  a* 
profitable  employ merst, afforded  iiim.  When  decency,  or 
anyoccas^ion  rerjuired  expeRse  or  show,  he  knew  how  tc^ 
be  magnificent  with  a  v^vy  good  gr  ace.  At  other  times, 
that  pomp,  which  dazzles  weak  minds,  was  retrenched, 
and  the  expense  saved  for  b  tter  purposes.  Notwith- 
standing Sir  Is-aac's  i.'j tense  application  to  stutlr,  he  was- 
not  so  absorbed  in  philosophy,  but  that  he  was  enableti  trv 
flisengage  his  thoughts,  when  his  other  a'Jairs  required  liis 
attention  ;  and  aa  soon  as  he  liad  leisure;  to  resume  hi^- 
Fesearches  where  he  had  left  eft*. 

9.  This  he  appears  to  have  performed  not  so  much  trom^ 
tlie  extraordinary  strength  of  bis  memory,  as  by  the  force- 
©f  his  inventive  faculty.  He  had  read  fewer  of  the  modern^ 
mathematielans  than  could  have  been  evnected,  his  o^vm 
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prodigious  invention  readily  supplying  hlmwith  what  he 
might  have  occasion  for,  in  the  pursuit  of  any  subject  he 
might  choose  to  investigate.  This  extraordinaVy  man  was 
always  distinguished  for  the  meekness  of  his  disposition, 
and  his  great  love  of  peace. 

10.  He  vvould  rather  have  chosen  to  remain  in  obscuri- 
ty  and  lose  the  credit  of  the  most  sublime  discoveries, 
than  to  have  relinquished  that  tranquillity  of  mind,  which 
he  constantly  endeavoured  to  observe.  We  find  him  re- 
flecting on  the  controversy,  respecting  his  optic  lectures  ; 
in  which  he  was  almost  unavoidably  engaged  in  tlie  fol- 
lowing terms.  "  I  blamed  my  own  imprudence,  for  part- 
ing with  so  real  a  blessing  as  my  quiet,  to  run  after  a  sha- 
dow." 

11.  To  crown  all  the  other  excellencies  which  adorn 
I'.is  character,  this  great  philosopher  is  v/ell  known  to  have 
been  a  firm  believer,  and  a  serious  christian;  hence  he 
applied  his  discoveries  concerning  the  frame  an<l  system 
of  the  universe,  to  demonstrate  the  being  of  a  God,  and  to 
illustrate  his  power  and  wisdom  in  the  creation.  He 
devoted  himself  v^ith  the  utmost  attention,  to  the  study 
of  the  holy  scriptures,  and  considered  their  several  parts 
with  uncommon  exactness  :  particularly  as  to  the  order 
of  time,  and  the  series  of  prophecies  and  events  relating  to 
the  Messiah. 

12.  In  ins,  he  published  the  chronology,  which  ex- 
plains the  connexions  between  sacred  and  profane  histo- 
ry, and  turnishes  new  illustrations  of  several  texts  of 
scripture  After  this,  he  published  his  observations  on 
the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  and  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John, 
in  1723.*  He  endeavours  to  prove  in  this  work,  that  the 
prophecy  of  Daniel's  weeks  was  an  express  prediction 
of  the  Messiah,  and  fultilled  in  Jesus  Christ.  With  re- 
spect to  his  religious  sentiments,  though  firmly  attached 
to  the  cliurch  of  England,  he  was  greatly  averse  to  the 
persecutions  of  the  non -conformists. 

IS.  He  judged  of  men  by  their  manners^  and  the  true 
schismatics,  in  his  opinion,  were  the  vicious  and  wick- 
ed. After  enjoying  a  uniform  state  of  health,  the  result 
of  temperance  and  regularity,  till  the  age  of  eighty,  he^ 
began  to  be  afSicted  with  an  incurable  and  painful  disease ;. 
and  the  paroxysms  of  his  disorder  were  distressing  in  the 
Vghest  degree,    la  these  trying  circumstances,  he  waif-; 
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never  observed  to  utter  the  least  complaint,  nor  to  express 
the  least  impatience  ;  but  in  his  intervals  of  ease,  as.-um- 
ed  all  that  cheerfulness  and  good  huiiujur,  which  had 
ever  been  a  distinguished  trait  in  his  character 

14.  He  resigned  his  life  March  20,  1727,  in  the  eighty 
fifth  year  of  his  age;  and  was  honoured  wiMi  a  pompouB 
funeral.  An  elegant  monun^ent,  in  Westmirister  Abbey, 
was  erected  to  his  memory.  The  principles  of  lliis  excel- 
lent man,  and  his  conduct  throu^Ji  life,  have  left  a  strong 
and  pleasing  evidence,  that  the  highest  intellectual  povversr 
harmonize  with  religion  and  virtue;  and  that  there  is  no- 
thing in  Christianity,  but  what  will  abide  the  scrutiny  of 
the  soundest  and  most  enlarged  understandings. 

15.  Dr.  Ryland  makes  the  following  remarks  on  the 
character  and  writings  of  this  great  philosopher.  "In  Sir 
Isaac  Newton's  dissertation  on  Daniel  and  the  Revela- 
tions, you  see  the  greatest  geometrician  in  the  world,  who 
understood  the  nature  of  demonstration,  as  well  as  any 
man  that  ever  lived,  bowing  his  understanding  to  the  re- 
velation of  God,  and  studying  that  revelation  all  his  days  ; 
we  are  assured  that  his  Bible  was  always  lying  on  his 
table  or  desk  before  him.  The  character  and  practice  of 
this  great  man,  is  more  than  sufiicient  to  weigh  down  to 
eternity  all  the  Bolingbrokes  and  Humes,  the  Rosseaus 
and  VoUaires  that  ever  lived,  or  ever  will  live  to  the  entk 
©f  time." 


GVl^EA.'-GoldsmilJi. 

1.  GUINEA  is  usually  divided  into  the  grain-coast,  the 
tooth-coast,  the  gold-coast,  and  the  slave-coast.  As  all 
Kigritia  and  Guinea  lie  v.'ithin  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  the 
air  is  excessively  hot,  and  the  flat  part  of  the  country  being 
overflowed  a  great  part  of  the  year  by  the  periodical  rains, 
the  climate  is  unhealthy.  Many  paVts  of  the  country  are 
extremely  fertile,  and  abound  with  the  most  delicious 
fruits;  nor  is  it  uncommon  to  behold  on  the  same  tree, 
fruit  and  blossoms  together. 

2.  Before  the  breezes  arise,  which  always  spring  up 
about  noon,  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  intolerable  ;  but  after- 
wards, refreshing  gales  render  the  eonntry  very  sappoFf- 
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able.  ^  Thunder  and  rain,  with  a  sort  of  suftocatinghea^ 
prevail  during  fnu!- UKiiUhs  in  the  year.  The  toj!Ktd<ies 
sometinses  produce  niostdreudful  sceryes  ;  darkness  cuines 
on  at  rnid-day,  and  the  tiiurs.ier  an<l  llglitning  are  more 
awfui  than  can  be  conceived  by  an  European;  the  wboie 
face  of  nature  seems  s'lddenly  changed. 

3.  Gtiinea  is  supp-jseil  to  contain  more  gold  than  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  Great  cjuantities  are  washed 
down  fioni  the  mountains,  and  found  in  the  rivers.  la 
rainy  seasons,  aftera  wet  nigiit,  the  sea  shore  is  covered 
with  people,  each  having  a  couple  of  wooden  bowls,  the 
largest  they  fill  with  the  eartli  and  sand  broug'.t  down 
fiotn  the  mountains  by  the  floods;  this  they  wash  with 
many  waters  till  most  of  the  sand  is  thus  got  rid  of;  the 
remainder,  containing  the  metal,  which  e^inks  to  the  bot- 
tom, they  reserve  in  the  other  bowl. 

4.  Sometisnes  they  find  as  much  gold  as  is  wordi  a  shil- 
ling or  nsore  ;  but  they  often  look  in  vain.  The  value, 
however,  of  the  gold  brought  from  the  Gidnea  coast  one 
year  with  another,  is  supposed  to  amount  to  three  hundred- 
thousand  pounds  ster!i:;g. 

5.  "  Hot  Guinea  too  gives  ye I'ow  dust  of  gold. 
Which  wit!)  her  rivers,  rolls  adown  the  sides'" 
Of  unknown  hills,  wheie  fiery  win;ied  windSy. 
And  sandy  deserts,  rousM  by  sudden  storms, 
All  search  forbid  :  however,  on  either  hand, 
Valley  and  pleasant  plains,  and  n>any  a  tract 
Deem'd  uninhabitable  erst, are  found 
Fertile  and  populous." 

6 "Their  sable  tribes. 

In  shades  of  verdant  groves,  and  mounlains  tail, 
Frequent  enjoy  the  coo!  descent  of  rain 
And  soft  refreshing  breezes  :  nor  aie  lakes 
Here  wanting  ;  those  a  sea  wide  surface  spread. 
Which  to  the  distant  Nile  an<i  Senegal 
Send  long  meanders:  whate'er  lies  beyond. 
Or  rich  or  barren,  i";norance  overcasts 


W''ith  her  darkmantle.' 


r.  The  manner  of  Hying  of  the  natives  of  this  extensive 
country  is  coarse  and  indelicate,  but  they  aie  such  ene- 
mies to  drunkenness,  that  a  single  trespass  of  this  nature, 
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is  puuished  in  the  most  exemplary  manner,  being  very 
properly  regarded  as  the  aggregate  of  every  enormity,  by 
reducing  mankind  to  a  level  with  the  beasts,  prompting^ 
them  to  infringe  the  rights  of  society  .which  it  deprives  of 
a  useful  mem.ber,  and  destroying  the  efficacy  of  the  best 
laws  and  government. 

8.  The  rich  wear  a  shirt  with  long  sleeves,  rings  of  iron 
interspersed  with  bells  round  their  legs,  and  a  scimetar 
by  their  sides.  Every  son  follows,  invariably  ilv^  profes- 
sion of  his  father.  Like  most  of  the  other  nations  of  thesd 
regions,  they  deem  it  impossible  to  discover  one  another's 
sentiments  by  the  delineation  of  crooked  characters,  and 
suppose  that  white  men  are  favoured  with  the  interven- 
tion of  familiar  spirits,  when  they  interpret  the  meaning 
of  their  friends'  writing. 

9.  Women  of  distinction  on  the  gold  coast  display 
great  taste  in  the  articles  and  disposition  of  their  dress. 
The  cloth  which  girds  the  waist  is  longer  than  that  of  the 
other  sex;  their  hair  is  elegantly  decorated  v;ith  gold, 
coral,  and  ivory  ;  circles  of  which  likewise  orna-ment 
their  necks,  arms,  and  legs,  and  they  throw  a  silk  veil 
over  the  neck  and  bosom.  On  the  birth  of  a  child  a 
priest  attends,  who  bends  a  number  of  cords,  bits  of  coral, 
&c.  about  the  head,  body,  arms,  and  legs,  of  theinfant. 

10.  These  are  regarded  as  amulets  against  sickness  and 
disasters,  and,  in  fact,  are  the  only  things  worn  till  the 
child  is  seven  or  eight  years  old,  when  a  small  cloth  apron 
is  put  on.  The  inhabitants  of  the  ivory,  or  tooth-coast, 
are  extremely  partial  to  small  bells,  which  they  wear  on 
their  legs  ;  the  jingling  of  these  gives  agility  to  their  danc- 
ing, a  diversion  of  which  negroes  in  general  arevery 
fond. 

1 1.  The  natives  of  the  gold -coast  acknowledge  one  su- 
preme God,  to  whom  they  attribute  every  qualiTty  of  aa 
omnipotent  and  omniscient  Being;  but  they  offer  up 
prayers  and  sacrifices  to  their  idols,  like  the  negroes. 
They  believe  that  when  the  Creator  formed  black  and 
white  .men,  he  offered  them  their  choice  of  two  sorts  of 
gifts,  gold  or  learning,  and  the  blacks  choosing  the  forn-.er, 
left  the  latter  to  the  whites.  The  idols  are  composed  of 
different  substances,  with  an  ornament  worn  on  the  head 
consecrated  ro  some  invisible  Spirit. 

12.  Each  priest  has  an  idol  of  his  ®wn,  peculiar  in  it's 
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construction  ;  but,  in  general,  thej  are  large  woooeu 
pipes,  full  of  earth,  blood,  oil,  bones  of  men  and  beasts, 
feathers,  hair,  and  the  like,  which  strange  compositions 
are  supposed  to  contain  great  virtues.  Wiien  a  native 
expires,  his  wife  and  relations  commence  hideous  howling, 
sha%e  their  heads,  smear  their  bodies  with  a  chalky  sub- 
stance, equip  themselves  in  an  old  gartnejit,  anfl  sally  out. 
in  the  streets,  incessantly  repeating  the  name  of  the  de- 
ceased with  the  most  piercing  lamentations. 

15.  The  deceased  is  put  into  a  cofiin  with  his  idols 
spendidly  dressed  vviih  the  finest  corals,  and  other  valua- 
ble articles,  vvliich  it  is  sujiposed  he  will  have  occasion  to 
use  in  the  other  world.  The  body  being  deposited  in  the 
earth,  ti:e  attendants  return  to  the  house  of  the  deceased, 
where  they  are  entertained  (w  several  successive  days. 
The  funeral  of  a  sovereign  is  attended  with  uncommon 
scenes  of  hun-or  and  inhumanity  ;  several  of  his  slaves 
are  despatched  at  i!.e  ^^rave,  as  attendants  to  serve  him  in 
a  future  state  ;  one  uf  hjs  v.ivcs,  and  principal  servants, 
with  such  friendless  Vvretohes  as  are  unfortunate  enougli 
to  be  within  reach^  add  also  to  the  splendor  of  the  bar- 
barous sacrifiue. 

JVole.  Guinea,  a  cou^strv  of  Afi  ica.  I'.es  within  the  tropic 
of  Cancer,  botween  1-2°  west  and  80°  ea»t  longitude.*  'i'he 
climate  is  unfavourable  to  Europeans  although  many  of 
the  natives  live  to  a  considerable  ajre. 
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Questions, 

What  is  the  situafion  and  extent  of  Guinea  ? 

What  is  the  climate  ? 

Into  how  many  consts  is  Guinea  usually  divided  ? 

Vv'hat  valuable  metal  does  it  aifard  ? 

'N\'hat  is  the  religion  of  the  people  of  Guinea  ? 


THE  WINTER  EVENING— Coz^/jer. 

II  AliK. !  'tis  the  t vvanii;ing  horn  o'er  yondei;  bridge 
That  with  its  wearisor.-.e  but  needful  length 
Bestrides  the  weary  flood,  in  which  the  moon 

*  In  this  compilafion  longitude  is  reckoned  either  from  Green.- 
'ich  or  Philadelphia. 
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Sees  herunwrinkJed  face  reflected  bright  ; 

He  comes,  the  herald  of  a  noisy  world, 

AVith  spatter'd  boots,    strappM  waist,  and   frozen 

locks ; 
"News  from  all  nations  lumbering  at  his  back. 
True  to  his  charge,  the  close-pack'd  load  behind^ 
Yet  careless  what  be  brings,  his  one  concern 
Is  to  conduct  it  to  the  destin'd  inn  ; 
And,  having  dropp'd  tii'  expected  bag,  pass  oa. 
He  whistles  as  he  goes,  light-hearted  wretch, 
Cold  aiid  yet  cheerful:  messenger  of  grief 
Perhaps  to  thousands,  and  of  joy  to  some; 
To  him  indift''reiit  whether  grief  or  joy. 
Houses  in  ashes,  and  the  fall  of  stocks. 
Births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  epistles  wet 
With  tears,  that  trick'led  down  the  writer's  cheel^ 
Fast  as  the  periods  from  his  fluent  quill, 
Or  charg'd  with  amVous  sighs  of  absent  sw^ai^s. 
Or  nymphs  responsive,  equally  atfect 
His  horse  and  him,  unconscious  of  them  all. 
But  oh  th"  important  budget  !  usherM  in 
With  such  heart-shaking  music,  who  can  say 
What  are  its  tidings?  have  our  troops  avvak'd? 
Or  do  they  stilL  as  if  with  opium  drugg'd. 
Snore  to  the  murmurs  ot"  th'  Atlantic  wave  ? 
Is 'India  free?  and  does  she  v,  ear  her  plum 'd 
And  jewell'd  turban  with  a  smile  of  peace? 
Or  do  we  grind  her  still  ?  The  grand  debate. 
The  popular  hariangue,  the  tart  reply. 
The  logic,  anM  the  wisdom,  and  the  wit. 
And  the  loud  laugh — i  long  to  know  them  all; 
i  burn  to  set  th'  iinprison'd  wranglf'rs  free, 
And  give  them  voice  and  utt'rance  once  again. 
Now  stir  the  fiie,  and  close  the  shutters  fast. 
Let  fall  the  curtains,  wheel  the  sofa  round, 
And,  while  the  bubb!i<;g  and  loud  hissing  urn 
Throws  up  a  steamy  colum.n,  and  the  cups, 
Th*it  cheei  but  not  inebriate,  wait  on  each. 
So  let  us  welcome  peaceful  ev'ningin. 
Not  such  his  ev'ning,  who  with  shining  face 
Sweats  in  the  crowded  theatre,  and,  squeez'd 
And  bor'd  with  elbow-points  thiough  both  his  side?, 
Out-scolds  tlie  ranting  actor  on  the  stage : 
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Nor  his,  who  patient  stands  till  his  feet  tlirob., 

And  his  head  thumps,  to  feed  upon  the  breiith 

Of  patriots,  bursting  with  heroic  rage, 

Or  placemen,  all  tranquillity  and  smiles. 

This  folio  of  four  pages,  happj  work  ! 

"Which  notev'n  critics  criticise  ;  that  holds 

Inquisitive  attention,  while  I  read, 

Fast  bound  in  chains  of  silence,  which  the  fair, 

Though  eloquent  themselves,  yet  fear  to  break  ; 

What  is  it,  but  a  nvap  of  busy  life, 

Its  fluctuations,  and  its  vast  concerns? 

Here  runs  the  mountainous  and  cra2;gy  ridge 

That  tempts  ambition.     On  the  summit  see 

The  seals  of  office  glitter  in  his  eyes  ; 

He  climbs,  he  pants,  he  grasps  them !  At  his  heels, 

Close  at  his  heels,  a  demagogue  ascends, 

And  with  a  destVous  jerk  soon  twists  him  down. 

And  v.ins  them,  but  to  lose  them  in  his  turn. 

Here  rills  of  oily  eloquence  in  soft 

Meanders  lubricate  the  course  they  take ; 

The  modest  speaker  is  asham'd  and  griev'd 

T'  ingross  a  moment's  notice,  and  yet  begs, 

Begs  a  propitious  ear  for  his  poor  thoughts, 

However  trivial,  all  that  he  conceives. 

Sv/eet  bashful ness  !  it  claims  at  least  this  praise  ; 

The  dearth  of  information  and  good  sense, 

That  it  foretels  us,  always  comes  to  pass, 

Cat'racts  of  declamation  thunder  here  ; 

There  forests  of  no  meaning  spread  the  page, 

In  which  all  comprehension  wanders,  lost ; 

While  fields  of  pleasantry  amuse  U8  there 

With  merry  descants  on  a  nation's  woes. 

The  rest  appears  a  wilderness  of  strange 

But  gay  confusion  ;  rose.*  for  the  cheeks. 

And  lilies  f  >r  the  brows  of  faded  age. 

Teeth  for  the  toothless,  ringlets  for  the  bald, 

Heav'n,  earth,  and  ocean,  plunder'd  of  their  sweets, 

Nectarious  essences,  Olympian  dews, 

Bermons,  and  city  feasts,  and  fav'rite  airs, 

Ethereal  journies,  submarine  exploits. 

And  Katterfelto,  with  his  hair  on  end 

At  his  own  wonders,  wond'ring  for  his  bread. 

^Tis  pleasant  through  the  loop-holes  of  retreat 
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To  peep  at  such  a  world  ;  to  see  the  stir 

Of  the  great  Babel,  and  not  feel  the  crowd  ; 

To  hear  the  roar  she  sends  through  all  her  gates, 

At  a  safe  distance,  where  the  dying  sound 

Falls  a  soft  murmur  on  th'  uninjur'd  ear. 

Thus  sitting,  and  surveying  thus  at  ease 

Tlie  globe  and  its  concerns,  I  seera  advanc'd 

To  some  secure  and  more  than  nioital  height, 

That  lib'jates  and  exempts  me  from  them  all, 

It  turns  submitted  to  my  view,  turns  round 

With  all  its  generations  ;  I  behold 

The  tumult,  and  am  still.     The  sound  of  war 

Has  lost  its  terrors  ere  it  reaches  me  ; 

Grieves,  but  alarms  me  not.     1  mourn  the  pride 

And  av'rice  that  makes  man  a  wolf  to  man  ; 

Hear  the  faint  echo  of  those  brazen  throats 

By  which  he  speaks  the  language  of  his  heart. 

And  sigh,  but  never  tremble  at  the  sound. 

He  travels  and  expatiates  as  the  bee 

From  flow'r  to  tiovv^r,  so  he  from  land  to  land  : 

The  manners,  customs,  policy,  of  ail, 

Pay  contribution  to  the  store  he  gleans ; 

He  sucks  intelligence  in  ev'ry  clime, 

And  spreads  the  honey  of  his  deep  research 

At  his  return — a  rich  repast  for  me. 

He  travels,  and  1  too.     1  tread  his  deck, 

Ascend  his  topmast,  through  his  peering  eyes. 

Discover  countries,  with  a  kindred  heart 

Sufter  his  woes,  and  share  in  his  escapes  ; 

While  fancy,  like  the  finger  of  a  clock, 

Runs  the  great  circuit,  and  is  still  at  home. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  DR.  JOHNSON. 

— Kingston. 

1.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  one  of  the  greatest 
writers  the  English  nation  has  to  boast  of,  was  born  at 
Litchfield,  in  1706.  His  father  was  a  bookseller  in  that 
city  and  had  no  other  child,  except  Nathaniel  who  died 
in  1737.  Samuel  was  educated  partly  at  the  free  school 
of  Litchfield,  and  partly  under  a  Mr.  WentworthatStQur- 
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bridge.  In  17*28,  he  was  entered  at  Pembroke  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  remained  till  1731,  and  was  then  obliged 
to  quit  the  university  through  the  poverty  of  his  circum- 
stances. 

2.  He  soon  after  lost  his  father,  at  whose  death  he  found 
himself  possessed  of  no  more  than  £20.  The  place  of  ush- 
er of  the  school  at  Bos  worth,  was  ottered  him,  and  he  found 
it  prudent  to  accept  it,  but  being  displeased  with  the  be- 
haviour of  the  principal,  he  soon  after  relinquished  this 
situation  and  then  removed  to  the  house  of  a  printer  at 
Birmingham,  where  he  translated  Lobo's  account  of 
Abyssinia,  for  Mr.  Warren,  a  bookseller  there. 

S.  In  1734,  he  returned  to  Litchfield,  and  published 
proposals  for  a  translation  of  the  works  of  Politian,  with 
the  life  of  that  author,  but  the  design  dropped  for  want  of 
encouragement.  In  1735,  he  married  a  widow  lady  of 
Birniingham,  named  Porter,  and  the  same  year  opened  a 
school  at  Edial  near  Litchfield,  but  this  scheme  also  failed, 
as  he  obtained  but  three  scholars,  one  of  whom  was  Cavid 
Garrick.  About  this  time  he  began  his  tragedy  of  Irene, 
by  which  he  was  encouraged  by  his  friend  Mr.  Walmsey, 
of  Litchfield. 

4.  In  1737,  he  set  out  for  the  metropolis,  accompanied 
by  Garrick.  On  his  fixing  his  residence  in  London,  he 
formed  a  connexion  with  Cave,  the  publisher  of  the  Gen- 
tlemen's Magazine,  for  which  miscellany  he  continued  to 
write  for  several  years,  his  principal  department  being  an 
account  of  the  parliamentary  debates.  At  this  pejiud  he 
contracted  an  intimacy  with  Savage,  and,  beingalike  des- 
titute, a  close  friendship  subsisted  between  them.  Johnson 
has  immortalized  the  name  of  that  unfortunate  wanderer, 
by  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  instructive  pieces  of  bi- 
ography ever  composed. 

5.  In  1738,  appeared,  anonymously,  his  imitation  of 
Juvenal's  third  Satire,  under  the  title  of  London  ;  a  poem 
which  was  commended  by  Pope,  and  well  received  by  the 
public,  though  it  rendered  the  author  but  little  service  in 
the  way  of  profit.  He  made  an  attempt  to  get  elected 
roaster  of  a  free  school,  in  Leicestershire,  but  was  disap- 
pointed, owing  to  his  not  being  master  of  arts.  In  1747, 
he  issued  proposals  for  an  edition  of  Shakespeare,  and 
published  the  plan  of  his  English  dictionary.  The  price 
agreed  upon  between  him  and  the  booksellers  for  the  last 
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mentioned  work,  was  £1575;  and  ithad  the  countenance 
of  the  earl  of  Chesterfield. 

6.  The  year  following  Johnson  instituted  a  literary 
club  in  Ivy-lane,  Paternoster-row.  In  1749,  Garrick 
brought  his  "friend's  tragedy  on  the  stage  at  Drury-lane, 
but  vviih  all  his  exertions  the  play  was  unsuccessful,  be- 
ing too  stiff  and  laboured  a  composition  for  the  stage 
though  admirable  in  the  closet.  This  year  he  was  impos- 
ed upon  by  Lauder,  who  pretended  to  have  discovered 
proofs  of  Milton's  being  a  plagiarist,  but  when  he  found 
that  Lauder  was  an  impostor,  he  discarded  him.  In  1750, 
he  commenced  his  Rambler,  a  periodical  paper  of  the  first 
class,  which  was  continued  till  1752. 

7.  In  this  excellent  work  he  had  so  little  assistance, 
that  only  five  papers  were  the  productions  of  other  wri- 
ters. Soon  after  the  close  of  this  paper  he  lost  his  wife, 
a  circumstance  which  affected  him  sensibly,  as  may  be 
seen  in  his  meditations,  and  in  the  sermon  which  he  wrote 
on  her  death  with  a  design  that  Dr.  Taylor  should  have 
preached  it  at  her  funeral.  In  1755,  appeared  his  Dic- 
tionary; and  to  give  it  some  degree  of  distinction  tlie 
university  of  Oxford  previously  conferred  on  him  the  de- 
gree of  A.M. 

8.  Lord  Chesterfield,  also,  endeavoured  to  assist  it,  by 
writing  two  papers  in  its  favour,  but  as  he  hud  neglected 
the  work  till  the  eve  of  its  publication,  Johnson  treated  his 
lordship  with  indignant  contempt.  The  publication  of 
this  work  did  not  relieve  him  from  his  embarrassments, 
for  the  price  of  his  labour  had  been  consumed  in  the  pro- 
gress of  its  execution,  and  tiic  year  following  we  find  him 
tinder  arrest  for  five  guineas,  from  which  he  was  released 
by  Samuel  Richardson,  the  printer.  In  1758,  he  be<;an 
his  Idler,  a  periodical  paper,  which  was  published  in  a 
weekly  newspaper. 

9.  On  the  death  of  his  moth<3r,  in  1759,  he  wrote  the 
romance  of  Rasselas  to  defray  the  expenses  of  her  fune- 
ral, and  to  pay  off  her  debts.  In  1762,  his  majesty  set- 
tled on  him  a  pension  of  300/.  per  annum,  without  any 
stipulation  with  respect  to  his  future  literary  exertion. 
Johnson  had  the  honour  of  a  conversation  with  the  King  in 
the  library  of  Buckingham-house,  in  February,  1 7G5,  when 
bis  majesty  asked  him  if  he  intended  to  publish  any  more 
works?  To  this  he  answered,  that  -be  thought  he  had 
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written  enough;  on  which  the  King  said,  "and  so  should 
I  too,  if  you  [lad  not  written  so  well." 

10.  Abotit  this  time  he  instituted  the  Literary  club, 
wliich  consisted  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  geniuses 
of  fhe  age,  and  still  continues.  In  1771,  his  friend  Mr. 
Strailian,  endeavoured  to  bring  him  into  parliament,  think- 
ing that  he  would  have  shone  as  a  speaker,  but  the  attempt 
was  unsuccessful.  In  177  3,  he  took  a  tour  with  Mr. 
Boswell  to  the  western  islands  of  Scotland,  of  which  jour- 
Bey  he  aftervvar<ls  published  an  account.  1  his  work 
occasioned  a  difterence  between  him  and  Mr.  Macpher- 
sofi,  relative  to  the  poems  of  Ossian,  when  the  latter  was 
weak  enough  to  threaten  him  with  personal  chastisement, 
which  drew  from  Johnson  a  letter  full  of  dignified  spirit, 

11.  In  1775,  the  University  of  Oxford  sent  him  a  degree 
©f  L.  L.  D.  by  diploma,  which  had  before  been  conferred 
€n  him  by  the  University  of  Dublin.  In  1779,  he  began 
bis  Lives  of  the  English  Puets,  which  work  was  not  com- 
pleted till  1781.  Though  he  was  now  72  years  of  age, 
we  perceive  no  decay  of  intellect,  nor  abatement  of  his 
wonted  vigour.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  treasure  uf  sound 
crilici^m,  and  a  model  of  literary  biography.  This  how- 
ever was  his  last  performance.  Nature  soon  began  to 
give  symptoms  of  failure,  and  to  warn  him  of  his  dissolu- 
tion. 

12.  This  was  an  event  v/hich  he  had  always  looked  to 
with  dread  boiderir.g  upon  horror.  But  the  last  days  of 
this  excellent  man  were  sunshine.  His  gloomy  appre- 
hensions vanished  ;  he  saw  the  ground  of  his  confidence, 
and  he  departed,  in  strorig  fiiith  and  lively  hope,  December 
13,  1784.  His  remains  were  interred  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  close  by  his  friend  Garrick,  and  a  statue,  with  an 
jipnropriate  inscription,  has  been  erected  to  his  memory 
in'the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul. 

i  3.  His  works  have  been  published  in  12  volumes,  8  vo. 
and  his  life  has  been  written  by  several  authors,  particu- 
larly by  John  Hawkins, Mr.  Murphy,  and  Mr.  Boswell. 
As  a  writer,  few  have  done  such  essential  service  to  his 
country,  by  fixing  its  language,  and  regulating  its  moral- 
ity. In  his  person  he  was  large,  robust,  and  rather  un- 
Vk'ieldy.  In  his  dress  he  was  sinjrular  and  slovenly.  In 
conversation  he  was  violent,  positive,  and  impatient   of 
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t;ontra<1iction.     Yet  with  all  his  singularities,  he  had  an 
excellent  heart,  full  of  tenderness  and  compassion. 

14.  All  his  actions  were  the  result  of  principle.  He 
was  a  stout  advocate  for  truth,  and  a  zealous  champion 
for  the  Christian  religion,  as  professed  in  the  church  of 
England.  In  politics  he  was  a  tory,  and  atone  period  of 
his  life,  a  great  friend  to  the  discarded  house  of  Stuart. 
He  had  a  noble  independence  of  mind,  and  could  never 
bear  to  stoop  to  any  man  however  exalted,  or  to 
disguise  his  sentiments,  to  flatter  another.  His  judgment 
was  uncommonly  acute  and  steady,  his  imagination  quick 
and  ready,  his  memory  tenaci(?us  to  a  wonderful  degree, 
and  his  conversation  brilliant  and  instructive.  His  piety 
was  solemn,  fervent,  and  impressive,  founded  ou  the  pur- 
'C-it  principles,  and  regulated  by  sound  vvbdom. 


BEATH  OF  SOCRATES.—Universa! History. 

1.  IT  hail  been  well  for  humanity,  and  to  the 
honour  of  Athens,  if  the  abettors  of  aristocratical  faction 
)iad  been  the  only  persons,  who  experienced  the  unjust 
rigour  of  its  tribunals.  But  soon  after  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  popular  for^  of  gox'^rnment,  happened  a 
very  memorable  transaction,  the  trial  and  condemnation 
of  Socrates;  a  man  guiltless  of  any  vice,  and  against 
whom  no  blame  could  be  imputed,  except  that  the  illus- 
trious merit  of  the  philosopher  disgraced  the  crimes  and 
the  follies  of  his  cotemporaries. 

2.  His  active,  useful,  and  honourable  life  was  sealed 
hy  a  death  that  appeared  bestowed  as  a  favour,  not  in- 
flicted as  a  curse;  since  Socrates  had  passed  his  seven- 
tieth year,  and  must  have  yielded  in  a  little  time  to  the 
decays  of  nature.  Had  he,  therefore,  died  a  natural 
death,  his  fame  would  have  been  less  splendid;  and 
certainly  more  doubtful  in  the  eyes  of  posterity.  This 
great  and  good  man  had  been  represented  in  the  ludicrous 
farce  of  Aristophanes,  entitled  '  ,the  Clouds,''  as  a  person 
who  denied  *he  religion  of  his  country,  corrupted  the 
morals  of  his  disciples  and  professed  the  odious  arts  of 
"Sophistry  and  chicane. 

3.  Socrates   was  of  too  independen-t  a  spirit  io  €omi:^ 

a* 
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and  too  sincere  to  flatter  a  licentious  populace,  Ttic 
envy  therefore,  of  the  people  gradually  envenomed  the 
shafts  of  the  poet ;  and  thej  really  began  to  suppose,  that 
the  pretended  philosopher  and  sage  was  no  better  than 
the  petulance  of  Aristophanes  had  described  his  morals 
and  character  to  be.  The  calumny  was  greedily  received, 
and  its  virulence  heightened  by  priests  and  seditions 
<lemagogues,  xvhose  temples  and  designs  he  had  ridiculed 
and  despised;  and  by  bad  poets  and  vain  sophists,  whose 
pretended  excellencies  the  discernment  of  Socrates  had 
removed*  and  whose  irritable  temper  the  sincerity  of  the 
philosopher  had  greatly  offended. 

4.  It  is  astonishing,  indeed,  that  such  a  powerful  com- 
bii'ation  should  have  permitted  Socrates  to  live  to  the  age 
he  did  ;  especially  when  we  consider,  that  during  the 
democratical  form  of  government,  he  never  disguised  his 
sentiments,  but  treated  with  contempt  and  derision  th& 
capricious  levity,  injustice,  and  cruelty  of  the  multitude; 
and  that,  during  the  usurpation  of  the  tyrants,  he  openly 
arraigned  their  vices,  excited  the  people  against  them, 
,and  defied  the  authority  and  vengeance  of  the  thirty. 

.  5.  lie  was  not  ambitious,  and  this  may  be  considered 
as  the  cause  of  his  escaping  so  long.  If  public  affairs 
had  excited  his  attention,  and  he  had  endeavoured  to  in- 
vest himself  v/rth  authority,  and  thereby  to  withstand  the 
prevalent  con  uption  ot  the  times,  it  is  more  than  probable, 
tiiat  his  formitlable  opposition  would  have  exposed  him  to 
an  earlier  fate.  But,  notwithstanding  his  private  station, 
his  disciples  considered  it  as  somewhat  remarkable,  that 
amidst  the  litigious  turbulence  of  democracy,  and  the 
tyrannical  oppression  of  the  thirty,  his  superior  merit  and 
virtues  should  have  escaped  persecution  during  a  life  of 
seventy  years. 

6.  At  the  time  that  his  enemies  determined  to  sacrifice 
this  illustrious  character,  it  required  no  uncommon  art, 
to  ji;ive  to  their  calumnies  the  appearance  of  probability. 
Socrates  discoursed  with  all  descriptions  ot  men,  in  all  pla- 
ces and  on  all  occasions.  The  opinions  he  professed  were 
uniform  and  consistent,  and  known  to  all  men.  He  taught 
no  secret  doctrines,  admitted  no  private  auditois.  His 
-lessons  were  open  to  all ;  and  that  they  were  gratuitous, 
the  poverty  in  uhich  he  lived,  compared  with  the  exorbi- 
tant wealth  of  the  sophists,  fully  denionstrate^. 
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7.  His  enemies,  however,  to  surmount  all  these  difficul- 
ties, trusted  to  the  hatred  which  tlie  j '.d^es  and  jury  had 
conceived  against  him.  f  nd  the  perjury  of  false  witnesses, 
whose  testimonies  might  be  procured  at  Athens  for  a  tri- 
fling sum  of  money.  They  also  contided  in  the  artifices 
and  eloquence  of  Miletus,  Anytus,  and  Lycon,  who  ap- 
peared for  the  priests  and  poets,  for  the  politicians  and 
artists,  and  for  the  rhetoricians  and  sophists. 

8.  Socrates,  according  to  the  laws  of  Gi  eece,  ought,  as 
his  cause  chiefly  lespected  religion,  to  have  been  tried 
by  the  tribunafof  the  Areopagus,  a  less  numerous  but 
more  enlightened  court  of  justice.  lie  was,  however,  im- 
mediately carried  before  the  tumultuary  assembly,  or  ra- 
ther mob'of  the  Hehaea.  This  was  a  tribunal  consisting 
©f  five  hundred  persons,  most  of  whom  were  liable,  bj 
their  education  and  manner  of  life,  to  be  seduced  by  elo- 
quence, intimidated  by  authority,  and  corrupted  by  everj- 
•species  of  undue  influence. 

9.  When  Socrates  was  called  on  to  make  his  defence, 
he  confessed  he  had  been  much  affected  by  the  persuasive 
eloquence  of  his  adversaries,  but  that  in  truth,  if  he  might 
be  allowed  the  expression,  they  had  not  spoken  one  word 
to  the  purpose.  His  friend  Chaerephon  had,  he  said, 
consulted  the  Delphic  oracle,  whether  any  man  was 
wiser  than  Socrates,  and  received  for  answer  that  he  was 
the  wisest  of  men. 

10.  That  lie  might  justify  the  reply  of  the  god  whose 
veracity  they  all  acknowledued,  he  had  conversed  with 
the  most  eminent  and  distinguished  persoRS  in  the  re- 
public ;  he  found,  that  they  universally  pretended  to  the 
knowledge  of  many  things  of  which  they  were  ignorant ; 
and  therefore  suspected  that  in  this  circumstance  he  ex- 
celled them,  because  he  pretended  to  no  kind  of  knowl- 
edge of  which  he  was  not  really  possessed.  What  he 
did  know,  he  freely  comm«riicated,  and  strove,  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power,  to  render  his  fellow  citizens  more 
virtuous  and  more  happy. 

11.  He  believed  the  god  had  called  him  to  this  employ- 
ment and  *'  his  authority,  O  Athenians  !  I  respect  still 
more  than  yours."  When  he  had  thus  spoken,  the  judges 
were  seized  with  indignation  at  the  firmness  of  a  man 
capitally  accused,  and  who  according  to  the  usual  custom, 
they  expected  would  have  brought  his  wife  and  children 
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to  intercede  for  him  by  their  tears  ;  or,  at  least,  that  lie 
would  have  made  use  of  a  long  and  elaborate  discourse, 
which  his  friend  Ljsias,  the  orator,  had  prepared  for  his 
defence,  and  which  was  alike  fitted  to  detect  calumny, 
and  to  excite  compassion, 

12.  But  Socrates,  who  had  always  considered  it  as  a 
much  greater  evil  to  commit  than  to  suffer  an  injustice, 
declared,  that  he  thought  it  unbecoming  to  employ  any 
other  defence  than  that  of  an  innocent  and  useful  life. 
The  gods  alone  were  capable  of  discerning,  whether  to 
incur  the  penalties,  with  which  he  was  unju>-:tly  charged, 
ought  to  be  considered  as  an  evil  or  not.  The  firmness 
and  magnanimity,  with  which  the  philosopher  delivered 
himself,  could  not,  however,  alter  the  resolution  of  his 
judges  ;  but  such  is  the  ascendancy  of  virtue  over  the 
most  worthless  of  mankind,  that  he  was  found  guilty  by 
a  majority  of  three  voices  only. 

IS.  He  was  then  commanded,  according  to  a  principle 
that  betrays  the  true  spirit  of  democratical  tyranny,  to 
pass  sentence  of  condemnation  on  himself,  and  to  name 
any  punishment  which  ought  to  be  inflicted  on  him. 
*'The  punishment  I  ought  to  receive,"  replied  Socrates, 
"  for  having  spent  a  useful  and  active  life  in  endeavour- 
ing to  make  my  fellow  citizens  wiser  and  better,  and  to 
inspire  the  Athenian  youth  with  a  love  of  virtue  and  tem- 
perance, is  that  I  should  be  maintained,  during  the  re- 
mainder of  my  life,  in  the  Prytaneum." 

14.  "  Tins  is  an  honour  due  to  me,  rather  than  to  the 
victorsin  the  Olympic  games  ;  since  I  have  always  en- 
-deavoured  to  make  my  countrymen  more  happy  inrealify^ 
they  only  in  ^ppearanceP  The  judges  provoked  by  an 
observation  which  ought  to  have  confounded  them,  im- 
mediately passed  sentence,  and  condemned  Socrates  to 
drink  the  deleterious  hemlock.  Though  this  atrocious 
act  of  injustice  excited  the  indignation  of  the  philosopher's 
friends,  he  himself  felt  no  other  passion  than  what  pity 
for  the  prejudices  of  his  countrymen  occasioned. 

15.  Socrates  then  addressed  that  part  of  the  audience, 
which  had  been  favourable  to  his  cause,  and  said  he  con- 
sidered them  as  friemls,  with  whom  he  would  willingly 
converse  for  a  few  moments,  upon  an  event  that  had  hap- 
pened tobim  previously  to  his  being  summoned  to  death. 
After  tlie  ^ro^eciilioQ  bad  commecced,  lie  had  obtervfid 
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that  an  unusual  circumstance  had  attended  all  his  words 
and  actions,  and  every  step  he  had  taken  in  the  course  of 
his  trial. 

16.  Formerly,  and  on  ordinary  occasions,  he  had  been 
restrained  from  saying  or  doing  any  thing  improper  or 
hurtful;  butduring  the  whole  progress  of  this  aft'air,  he 
had  never  been  withheld,  in  any  one  particular,  from 
following  the  bent  of  his  inclination.  He  was  therefore 
of  opinion,  that  the  fate  which  the  court  had  awarded 
him,  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  an  evd,  but  as  what 
was  meant  for  his  real  good. 

17.  He  added;  "and  if  death  be  only  a  change  of 
existence,  it  must  certainly  be  advantageous  to  remove 
from  judges  like  these,  to  Minos,  Rhadamanthus,  and 
other  upright  men,  who  on  account  of  their  love  of  justice 
and  virtue,  have  been  exalted  by  the  divinity  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  important  function.  What  delight  must  it 
not  occasion,  to  live  in  continual  intercourse  with  the  he- 
roes and  poets  of  antiquity  !  And  since  no  real  evil  can 
happen  to  those,  who  are  in  the  concern  and  protection  of 
Keaven,  it  becomes  you,  my  friends  to  be  of  good  comfort 
with  respect  to  my  death." 

18.  **  For  my  own  part,  lam  fully  persuaded,  that  for 
me  to  die  is  gain;  and  therefore  1  am  not  offended  at 
my  judges,  for  condemning  me  so  unjustly.  I  make  it 
my  particular  request,  that  all  of  you  will  so  behave  to- 
wards my  sons  when  they  have  attained  the  years  of  rea- 
son and  manhood,  as  I  have  ever  treated  you.  I  entreat 
you  will  not  cease  to  blame  and  accuse  them,  wheji  you 
see  them  prefer  wealth,  or  pleasuie,  or  any  other  frivolous 
object,  to  the  inestimable  worth  of  virtue." 

19.  "And  if  they  think  highly  of  their  own  merit, 
while  at  the  same  lime,  O  Athenians  !  it  is  insignificant 
and  of  little  value,  reproach  them  for  it,  as  I  have  done 
you  If  you  act  according  to  the  tenor  of  these  instruc- 
tions, you  will  do  justice  to  me  and  my  sons.  And  now 
I  go  to  die,  and  you  to  live  ;  but  which  is  preferable  the 
divinity  only  knows."  It  is  no  wonder,  that  the  disciples 
of  Socrates  should  have  considered  the  events  of  his  very 
extraordinary  life,  and  more  especially  the  conclusion  of 
it,  as  regulated  and  directed  by  the  interposition  of 
Heaven. 
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20.  His  unalterable  firmness  and  amiable  virtues  were 
•vincetl  and  displaced  in  exevy  circumstance.  It  happen- 
ed that  his  trial  took  place  immediately  after  the  com- 
mencement of  an  annual  festival,  in  which  a  vessel,  deco- 
rated by  the  high-priest,  was  sent  to  Delos,to  commemo- 
rate, by  grateful  acknowledgments  to  Apollo,  the  trium- 
phant return  of  Thesseus  of  Crete,  and  the  happy  deliver- 
ance of  Athens,  from  a  disgraceful  tribute. 

21  During  the  absence  of  this  vessel,  it  was  not  lawful 
to  inflict  any  capital  punishment.  The  friends  of  Soc- 
rates, in  the  mean  time  visited  him  iit  prison.  Their  con- 
versation chiefly  turned  on  the  subjects  that  had  formerly 
occupied  their  attention:  and  though  they  did  not  aftbrd 
that  pleasure,  which  they  usually  derived  from  the  com- 
pany of  the  philosopher,  they  did  not  occasion  that  gloom 
which  is  naturally  excited  by  the  presence  of  a  friend  un- 
der the  condemnation  of  death. 

22.  Contrary  winds  protracted  the  absence  of  the  ves- 
sel thirty  days,  but  when  the  fatal  ship  arrived  in  the 
harbour  of  Sunium,  and  was  hourly  expected  at  Piraeus, 
Crito,  the  most  confidential  of  the  disciples  of  Socrates, 
carried  the  first  intelligence  of  it  to  his  master  ;  and  ven- 
tured to  propose  a  clandestine  escape,  by  means  of  money 
that  he  had  collected,  and  which  would,  he  doubted  not, 
corrupt  the  fidelity  of  hiis  keepers.  This  unmanly  propo- 
sal, excited  by  the  friendship  of  Crito,  Socrates  answered 
in  a  vein  of  pleasantry,  which  shewed  the  perfect  compo- 
sure of  his  mind. 

23. "  In  what  country,  my  friend,  is  it  possible  to  elude 
the  shafts  of  death  ?  Whither  shall  I  flee,  to  avoid  the  irre- 
vocable doom  passed  on  all  the  human  race  ?"Apollodorus, 
another  of  his  disciples,  remarked,  *'  that  what  grieved  him 
beyond  measure  was,  that  such  a  man  should  perish  un- 
justly." "And  would  you,"  replied  Socrates,  "  be  less 
grieved  were  I  deserving  death  ?" 

24.  His  friends  and  especially  Crito,  urged  that  he 
would  not  be  less  ungenerous  than  imprudent,  in  obeV" 
ing  a  cruel  and  capricious  multitude,  and  thereby  render- 
ing his  wife  a  widow,  his  children  orphans,  and  his  disci- 
ples forever  miserable  and  forlorn  ;  and  therefore  conjur- 
ed him,  by  every  thing  sacred  and  divine,  to  save  his  lite. 
Socrates  replied,  however  unjustly  we  are  treated,  it  is 
neither  our  duty,  nor  our  interest,  to  retort  the  injuries  of 
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our  parents  or  our  country  ;  but  to  teach,  by  our  exam- 
ple, obedience  to  the  laws. 

25.  The  strength  of  these  arguments,  but  still  more  the 
unalterable  fiimness  of  his  mind,  siienced  the  struggling 
emotions  ol  his  friends.  \V  hen  the  fatal  mcrning  arriv- 
ed, his  disciples  hastened  earlier  than  usual  to  the  gate  of 
the  prison,  but  were  desired  to  wait  until  the  execution- 
ers had  loosed  the  fetters  of  Socrates,  and  announced  to 
him  that  he  must  die  before  the  setting  of  the  sun.  When 
introduced  to  the  p!  ilosopher,  they  found  him  just  re- 
lieved from  his  bunds,  and  attended  by  his  wife  Xan- 
tippe,  whocariied  in  her  arms  his  infant  son. 

26.  As  soon  as  they  appeai  ed,  she  exclaimed  *'  Alas  ! 
Socrates,  here  come  your  friends,  who  for  the  last  time 
behold  you,  and  you  them."  Socrates  desired  Crito  to 
conduct  her  home.  The  philosopher,  now  reclining  on 
his  couch,  began  a  discourse  on  the  connexion  between 
pain  and  pleasure.  He  drew  his  leg  towards  him,  and 
gently  rubbing  it,  remarked,  that  the  one  sensation  was 
generally  followed  by  that  of  the  other.  For  though  he 
had  felt  pain  during  the  time  his  leg  was  galled  by  the 
iron,  yet  now  a  pleasing  sensation  followed. 

27.  Neither  pleasure,  nor  pain,  he  observed,  can  exist 
apart;  they  are  seldom  pure  and  usimised  ;  and  who- 
ever expeneiices  the  one,  may  be  sure  he  will  soon  feel 
the  other.  ''  Had  iEsop,"  said  he,  "  made  this  rejection, 
1  thir  k  he  would  have  remarked,  that  the  divinity,  desir- 
ous if  reconciling  these  opposite  natures,  but  finding  the 
design  impracticable,  had,  at  least,  united  their  extremes. 
For  this  design  pleasure  has  ever  been  followed  by  puin, 
and  pain  by  pleasure." 

28.  He  discussed  with  his  disciples  several  important 
and  interesting  suojects ;  particularly  concerning  suicide, 
and  the  immortaliiy  of  the  soul.  These  discussions  con- 
sumed the  greater  part  of  the  day.  The  arguments  of  the 
philosopher  convinced  and  consoled  his  disciples,  as  they 
have  fiequently  done  the  virtuous  and  learned  in  suc- 
ceeding ages.  On  the  subject  of  death,  he  said,  "  They 
whose  uiindsare  adorned  with  temperance,  justice  and 
fortitude,  and  who  have  despised  the  vain  ornaments 
and  vain  pleasures  of  the  body,  ought  not  to  regret  their 
separation  from  their  terrestrial  companions." 
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^29.  "And  now,"  continued  he,  speaking  in  tragical 
language,  "  the  destine*!  hour  summons  ine  to  death." 
Soon  after,  the  keeper  of  the  piison  entered,  and  address- 
ing himself  to  Socrates,  said,  '*  I  cannot  accuse  you  of  the 
rage  and  execrations  too  often  viMjted  against  me  by  those, 
to  whom  it  is  my  duty  to  announce,  by  command  of  the 
magistrates,  that  the  hour  for  drinking  the  poison  is  ar- 
rived. Your  fortitude,  mildness,  and  generosity,  ex- 
ceed ail  that  I  have  hitherto  been  witness  of" 

SO.  "  1  am  sensrible  that  you  will  pardon  even  this  ac- 
tion of  mine  ;  since  you  know  it  is  occasioned  by  compul- 
sory orders.  And  now,  as  you  are  acquainted  with  the 
purport  of  my  message,  I  bid  you  fare  we!  I  and  exhort  you 
to  bear  your  hard  fate  with  as  much  patience  as  possible." 
Socrates  also  bade  him  farewell  ;  and  gave  orders  that 
the  poison  should  be  brought.  Crito  then  made  a  sign, 
to  a  boy  that  waited  :  who  went  atid  prepared  the  hem- 
lock, and  returned  with  the  person  who  was  to  admin- 
ister it. 

3 1 .  When  Socrates  perceived  his  arrival  he  said  to  him, 
"Tell  me,  for  you  are  experienced  in  such  matters,  what 
I  have  to  do."  ♦'  Nothing  furthei"  replied  he,  "  than  to 
walk  in  your  chamber,  till  your  linjbs  feel  heavy,  and 
then  sit  down  on  your  couch."  The  philosopher  then 
took  the  cup,  and  asked,  whether  it  were  lawful  to  employ 
any  part  of  the  beverage  in  libation.  The  other  answer- 
ed, there  was  not  a  quantity  moie  than  sufficient.  Soc- 
rates then  drank  the  poison  with  an  unaltered  counte- 
nance. 

32.  His  friends  and  disciples  made  great  lansentations, 
but  the  philosopher,  in  order  to  still  their  noisy  grief  said 
with  a  mixture  of  gentleness  and  authority,  "  that  he  had 
before  dismissed  the  women,  lest  theie  should  be  any  un- 
manly complaint."  When  he  found  the  poison  began  to 
work  in  his  vitals,  he  uncovered  his  face,  and  said, "  Crito, 
we  owe  a  cock  to  JEsculapius  ;  sacrifice  it,  and  neglect 
it  not  ;"  intimating  thereby,  that  this  offering  should  be 
made  to  the  god,  as  if  he  had  recovered  from  his  disease. 
Crito  asked  hirn.if  he  had  any  further  C4>mmauds  ;  but 
he  made  no  reply.  Soon  after,  he  was  in  an  agony,  and 
Crito  shut  his  eyes. 

S3.  Thus  died  Socrates  ;  a  man,  whom  his  disciples 
declared  they  could  never  cease  to  remember,  and  whom 
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remembering,  Ihej  could  not  cease  to  admire.  ''That 
man,"  says  Xenophon,  '^  who  is  a  lover  of  virtue,  and  has 
f;)und  a  more  profitable  companion  than  Socrates,  1  con- 
sider as  the  happiest  of  human  kind."  The  current  of 
popular  passions  was  frequently  uniform  in  the  Athenian 
republic,  till  the  period  of  reflux  arrived. 

S4.  The  factitious  resentment  excited  against  Socrates 
by  such  absurd  and  improbable  calumnies,  as  scarcely  to 
be  believed,  even  by  those  who  were  most  ready  to  re- 
ceive and  propagate  them,  extended  itself  to  his  numerous 
friends  and  adherents  with  great  rapidity.  Fortunately, 
however,  for  letters  and  humanity,  the  rage  of  faction 
was  confined  within  the  attic  border.  iMany  of  his  dis- 
ciples, wisely  eluded  a  storm,  which  they  were  unable 
to  resist.  Some  took  refuge  in  Thebes ;  whilst  others 
fled  to  Megara, 

35.  [t  was  not  till  after  the  death  of  Socrates,  that 
the  people  became  conscious  of  their  error,  in  destroying 
that  great  and  good  man.  It  was  then  that  mingled  sen- 
timents of  pity,  shame,  and  remorse,  gave  a  new  direction 
to  the  fury  of  the  people.  The  accusers  and  the  judges 
of  Socrates  were  used  with  much  more  cruelty  than  the 
phdosopher  himself.  This,  however,  was  more  justly 
inflicted  on  them  than  on  him.  Nothing  was  heard 
throughout  the  city,  but  discourses  in  favom- of  Socrates. 

36.  The  academy,  the  Lyceum,  private  houses,  publie 
wa  ks,  and  market  places,  all  seemed  to  the  sorrowful 
Athenians  still  to  re-echo  the  sound  of  his  beloved  voice. 
-Here,"  said  they,  « he  formed  our  youth,  and  tau«^ht 
our  children  to  love  their  country  and  be  obedient'to 
their  parents.  In  this  place  he  gave  us  lessons,  and  when 
he  saw  us  lax  in  our  moral  duties,  he  applied  seasonable 
reproaches,  that  he  might  engage  us  more  earnestly  in  the 
pursuit  of  virtue." 

37.  "And  now,  alas!  how  have  we  rewarded  this 
good  and  worthy  man  for  his  important  services!"  The 
whole  city  was  in  mourning  and  consternation;  the 
schools  vvere  shut  up,  and  all  exercises  suspended. 
Many  ot  his  accusers  and  judges  were  driven  into  exile : 
numbers  were  put  to  death;  and  several  perished  in 
despair  by  their  own  hands.  For  as  Plutarch  observe?, 
all  those,  who  had  any  share  in  this  black  and  improbable 
calumny,  were  held  in  such  abomination  by  their  coun- 
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trymen,  that  no  one  would  give  them  fire,  answer  a  ques- 
tion, or  go  into  the  same  bath  with  them. 

38.  The  illustrious  sage  had  a  statue  of  brass  erected 
to  him,  by  the  Athenians,  ©f  the  workmanship  of  Lysippus, 
which  was  placed  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the 
city.  Thus  did  his  fame,  like  the  hardy  oak,  derive  vig- 
our from  length  of  years,  and  increase  from  age  to  age, 
until  the  superstitious  Athenians  worshipped  him  as  a 
god,  whom  their  injustice  and  cruelty  had  executed  as  a 
criminal. 

Note,  Socrates  was  born  at  Alopece,  in  Attica,  467 
years  before  Christ,  and  was  condemned,  as  above,  at  the 
age  of  70  or  71. — Crete,  now  called  Candia,  is  an  island 
in  the  Mediterranean,  200  miles  in  length,  and  50  in 
breadth.  The  climate  is  said  to  be  delightful,  and,  ex- 
cepting December  atid  January,  the  whole  year  is  one 
continued  fine  day.  Its  latitude  is  35°  north. 

Questions, 

Where  and  at  what  period  was  Socrates  born  ? 
What  was  his  age  at  the  time  of  his  death  } 
Why  was  he  condemned  to  drink  the  deadly  hemlock? 
Where  is  Crete  or  Candia  situated? 
What  is  its  extent  ?  * 

„    „    M  climate? 
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Description  of  the  Characters^  Manners,  and  Customs  oj 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Batavian  Republic, 

Of  their  Persons,  Dress,  and  general  Cluiracter, 

1.  THE  natives  of  the  United  provinces  are  of  good 
stature,  and  inclined  to  be  corpulent,  but  are  remarkable 
in  general  for  a  heavy  awkward  mien  ;  their  features  arc 
regular,  and  their  complexions  fair. 

2.  ^'Embosom'd  in  the  deep  where  Holland  lies, 
''Methinks  her  patient  sons  before  me  stand. 
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"  Where  the  proud  ocean  leans  against  the  land 
"  And,  sedulous  to  stop  the  coming  tide, 
"Lift  the  proud  rampire's  artificial  pride; 
"  Onward  methinks  and  diligently  slow, 
"The  firm  connected  bulwark  seems  to  go, 
"Spreads  its  long  arms  amidst  the  wat'rj  roar, 
^  Scoops  out  an  empire  and  usurps  the  shore  ; 
3.  "  While  the  pent  ocean,  rising  o'er  the  pile, 
"Sees  an  amphibious  world  beneath  him  smile, 
"Tiie  slow  canai,  the  yellow  blossom'd  vale, 
*'The  willow  tufted  bank,  the  gUdiug  sail, 
"The  crowded  mart,  the  cultivated  plain, 
"  A  new  creation  rescued  from  his  reign." 

4.  The  better  sort  of  people  imitate  the  French  fash- 
ions in  their  dress  ;  but  those  who  are  stamped  with  the 
genuine  character  of  their  native  country  never  fail  to  load 
themselves  with  an  enormous  incumbrance  of  clorhes. 
Both  men  and  women  wear  at  least  two  waistcoats,  with 
as  many  coats  and  the  former  cover  their  limbs  with 
double  trovvsers.  But  the  dress  of  the  young  girls  is  the 
most  singular,  especially    at  the    time   of  any  testival   or 

holiday. 

5.  In  speaking  of  these  an  amusing  v,  riter  observes, 
that  any  one  would  have  supposed  that  the  figures  which 
appeared  were  masques,  or  designed  as  carricatures.  Im- 
agine a  short  figure  with  more  breadth  than  goes  to  the 
proportion  of  elegance,  and  with  very  little  alteration  in 
the  width  downwards  to  the  waist,  the  petticoats  descend- 
ing only  halfway  below  the  knee.  Imagine  further,  a 
round  small  face  covered  with  a  hat  of  three  feet  in  diam- 
eter, perfectly  circular,  and  applied  to  the  head  in  a  part 
contiguous  to  the  circumference. 

6.  Now  conceive  a  number  of  these  figures  in  motion 
brandishing  their  horizontal  hats,  rolling  their  diminutive 
eyes,  and  affecting  a  thousand  ridiculous  graces  under 
cover  of  this  extensive  canopy.  The  tout  ensemble  may 
bring  to  the  recollection  those  sculptural  vagaries  in  *.vhich 
a  human  figure  is  made  a  prop  of  a  cathedral  seat,  the  sup- 
port of  a  wainscot  pulpit,  or  the  stand  of  a  mahogany 
table. 

7.  The  Dutch  are  usually  distinguished  into  five  classes; 
the  peasants  and  farmers ;  sea  faring  men  ;  merchants  and 
tradesmen ;  Those  who  live  upon  tlieir  estates,  or  tjie  in- 
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lerest  of  their  money  ;  and  the  military  officers.  The 
peasants  are  industrious,  but  stupid,  easily  managed  by 
fair  language,  if  they  are  allowed  time  to  understand  it. 
The  seafaring-men  are  a  plain,  rough,  and  hardy  people, 
seldom  using  more  words  than  are  necessary  about  their 
business,  and  have  repeatedly  shewn  great  valour  in  con- 
tending with  their  enemies. 

8.  The  trading  people,  in  general,  are  said  to  exert  all 
their  skill  to  take  advantage  of  the  folly  or  ignorance  of 
those  with  whom  they  have  any  dealing;  and  are  great  ex- 
tortioners, when  there  is  no  law  to  restrain  them  ;  but  in 
other  cases  they  are  the  plainest  and  best  dealers  in  the 
world.  Those  who  live  on  their  patrimonial  estates  in 
great  cities  resemble  the  merchants  and  tradesmen  in  the 
modesty  of  their  dress,  and  their  parsimonious  way  of 
living  ;  but  between  the  education  and  manners  in  those 
classes  there  is  a  wide  difference. 

9.  The  gentry  or  nobility  are  usually  employed  in  mili- 
tary service  ;  they  value  themselves  much  on  their  rank  ; 
but  their  most  conspicuous  characteristic  is  a  great  frugal- 
ity and  order  in  their  expenses  ;  wliat  they  can  spare  from 
their  domestic  charges  is  laid  out  in  the  ornament  and  fur- 
niture of  their  houses,  rather  than  in  keeping  great  tables, 
fine  clothes,  and  equipages. 

Sect.  2.     Of  their  Houses,  Diet,  and  Amuiemenls, 

10.  The  lower  part  of  the  houses  in  Holland  is  lined 
with  white  Dutch  tiles,  and  their  kitchen  furniture,  con- 
sisting of  copper,  pewter,  and  iron,  are  kept  so  exceeding- 
ly bright,  that  it  affords  a  striking  proof  of  their  cleanliness. 
Their  beds  and  tables  are  covered  with  the  finest  linen, 
their  rooms  are  adorned  with  pictures,  and  their  yards 
and  gardens  with  flowers.  They  heat  their  rooms  with 
stoves,  placed  either  underneath  or  round  the  apartments, 
which  render  the  heat  equal  on  all  sides. 

11.  The  women  have  little  stoves  or  pans  of  lighted 
peat,  which  they  put  into  a  square  box  and  lay  under  their 
feet.  People  of  condition  have  these  carried  with  themi 
on  visits,  and  even  to  church.  The  diet  of  the  Dutch 
boors  is  usually  mean,  consisting  mostly  of  roots,  herbs, 
sour  milk,  and  nulse,  but  in  the  towns,  the  common  people 
live  better.     All  ranks  in  the  nation  are  much  addicted  to 
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the  use  of  butter,  and  those  of  the  inferior  classes  seldom 
take  a  journey  without  a  butter-box  in  their  pocket. 

12.  The  diversions  of  the  Hollanders  are  bowls,  bil- 
liards, chess,  and  tennis.  Shooting  wild  geese  and  ducks 
in  winter,  and  angling  in  summer,  make  another  part  of 
their  pastimes.  In  the  most  rigorous  season  of  the  year, 
sledges  and  skates  are  a  great  diversion.  Both  men  and 
women  use  them  alike,  to  carry  their  goods  to  market  as 
well  as  for  their  pleasure.  The  sledge  is  drawn  by  a 
horse,  or  pushed  along  by  a  man  on  skates. 

13.  When  the  snow  is  upon  the  ground  and  the  streets 
are  frozen,  young  people  of  consequence  appear  abroad  in 
the  most  magnificent  sledges.  The  person  drives  the 
sledge  himself,  which  is  covered  with  a  rich  skin  or  ca*par- 
ison,  and  a  tine  tuft  of  feathers,  and  the  rider  is  cojnforta- 
bly  wrapped  up  in  furs,  or  a  fine  Indian  quilt  The 
sledges  are  of  various  shapes,  finely  painted,  gilt,  and  var- 
nished, and  the  harness  is  rich  and  splendid. 

14.  In  summer,  it  is  common  to  see  multitudes  of  peo- 
ple walking  out  on  the  banks  of  fine  canals,  well  planted 
with  trees,  or  by  the  sea-shore,  or  in  public  tea-gardens, 
Almost  all  these  excursions  end  in  the  tavern,  where 
they  meet  with  a  variety  of  little  amusements  and  agree- 
able entertainment  at  a  cheap  r:\te. 

15.  Even  common  labourers  indulge  themselves  in  such 
recreations.  The  same  ds.stinctions  are  not  maintained 
in  Holland  between  wealthy  trailers  and  mechanics  as  in 
other  countries.  They  converse  pretty  much  on  a  level ; 
neither  is  it  easy  to  know  the  man  from  the  master,  or  tlie 
maid  from  her  mistress. 

Sect.  S.  Of  Dutch  modes  of  travellings 

16.  Their  usual  mode  of  travelling  is  in  covered  boafs„ 
drawn  by  a  horse  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour,  for 
which  the  fare  does  not  exceed  a  penny  a  mile.  A  pas- 
senger in  such  a  vehicle  has  the  convenience  of  carrying  a, 
portmantead  or  provisions,  so  that  he  need  n»)t  be  at  any 
expencein  a  public  house  by  the  way.  The  Inns  gener- 
ally afford  a  soft  bed  and  clean  linen  ;  but  it  is  dilficult 
to  procure  any  other  chamber  than  one  of  the[several  liitle 
cabins,  that  are  ranged  round  a  great  room,  where  people 
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of  diiferent  ranks  lie  promiscuously  and  disturb  one  anoth- 
er the  whole  ni^ht. 

17.  Although  the  common  fare  is  at  the  rate  of  a  pen- 
ny per  mile,  yet  strangers  are  usually  counselled  to  en- 
gage the  roof  or  ruffle,  which  is  the  name  distinguishing 
the  best  cabin,  and  for  those  who  are  averse  from  mixing 
with  a  promiscuous  society,  and  have  a  decided  antipathy 
to  smoke,  it  is  certainly  a  wise  precaution.  In  engaging 
this,  a  traveller  will  have  an  example  of  Dutch  accuracy 
in  their  minutest  transactions;  a  formal  printed  receipt 
or  ticket  is  given  for  the  few  pence  which  it  costs,  by  a 
commissary,  who  has  no  other  business  than  to  regulate 
the  affairs  of  the  boats. 

18. The  punctuality  of  the  departure  and  arrival  of  these 
boats  is  well  known,  and  justifies  the  method  of  reckon- 
ing distances  by  hours  rather  than  by  leagues  or  miles. 
Everyman  who  enters  the  boat,  whatever  be  his  condi- 
tion, either  brings  a  pipe  in  his  mouth  or  in  his  hand. 
A  slight  touch  of  the  hat,  upon  entering  the  cabin,  franks 
liim  for  the  whole  time  of  his  stay  ;  and  the  laws  of  eti- 
quette allow  him  to  smoke  in  silence  to  the  end  of  his 
passage. 

19.  We  see,  as  at  a  meeting  of  Quakers,  fixed  features, 
and  changeless  postures;  the  whole  visage  is  mysterious, 
and  solemn,  but  betraying  more  of  absence  than  intelli- 
gence. Hours  will  pass  and  no  mouth  expand,  but  to 
vvhift'the  smoke;  nor  any  limb  be  put  in  motion,  except 
to  rekindle  the  pipe.  Nothing  can  wear  a  more  awkward 
appearance  than  their  carriages,  the  bodies  of  which  are 
placed  on  low  sledges,  and  drawn  by  one  horse. 

20.  The  driver  is  on  foot,  and  in  addition  to  the  con- 
cern of  tlie  horse,  he  is  obliged  to  watch  every  movement 
of  the  sledge,  that  the  carriage  may  not  be  overset ;  for 
which  purpose  he  walks  by  the  side,  with  the  reins  in 
one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a  wetted  rope,  which  he  soFne- 
times  throws  under  the  sledge  to  prevent  it  taking  fire, 
and  to  fill  up  the  little  gaps  in  the  pavement.  Of  these 
sledges  there  are  great  numbers  in  the  city  of  Amster- 
dam ;  the  price  is  about  eight  pence  for  any  distance 
within  the  city,  and  eight  pence  an  hour  for  attendance. 
Some  few  years  past  no  four-wheeled  carriages  were  to 
be  seea. 
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j2L  "  Oh  happy  streets  !  to  rumbling  wheels  unknown, 

No  carts,  no  coaches,  shake  the  floating  town.^' 

Later  refinements  have  at  length  introduced  them,  and 

this  inelegant  and  inexpeditious  mode  of  travelling  and 

airing  is.  abandoned  to  persons  whose  fortune  or  frugalir 

ty  admit  not  of  a  more  costly  equipage. 

Sect.  4.  Of  Amsterdam,  Botierdam,  North  Holland,  S,'c. 

22.  Almost  all  the  principal  thoroughfares  of  Amster- 
dam are  narrow  ;  but  the  carriages  being  few,  and  their 
motion  slow,  the  foot  passengers  are  perfectly  safe, 
though  there  is  no  raised  pavemefit  for  them.  There  are 
broad  terraces  to  the  streets  over  the  two  chief  canals,  but 
these  are  sometimes  encumbered  by  workshops  placed 
immediately  over  the  water,  between  which  and  the  hou- 
ses the  owners  maintain  an  intercourse  of  packages  and 
planks,  with  very  little  care  about  the  freedom  of  the 
passage. 

23.  The  ardour,  the  activity,  the  crowd,  and  the  bustle 
which  prevail  in  all  quarters  of  the  port  are  inconceivable. 
Bells  are  sounding,  and  vessels  parting  at  all  hours.  Piles 
of  merchandise  and  throngs  of  passengers  fill  all  the  ave- 
nues. It  appears  the  mart  of  exhaustless  plenty,  and  the 
grand  depository  of  Europe.  The  streets  are  filthy  as 
well  as  narrow;  the  whole  city  pierced  with  an  infinity 
of  canals,  which  cut  each  other  in  every  possible  direc- 
tion. 

24.  The  principal  edifices  in  Holland  are  founded  oh 
piles,  ov/ing  to  the  swampiness  of  the  ground.  The  whole 
country  being  as  it  were  taken  from  the  ocean, has  aft'ord- 
ed  Butler  an  object  for  his  raillery  :  i'l  his  description  he 
alludes  to  the  character  of  the  Datch,  as  being  employed 
by  all  nations  in  exporting  and  impoiting  merchandise. 

25.  It  may  be  constantly  observed  of  the  Dutch,  that 
they  vvill  never,  either  in  their  societies  or  in  their 
business,  employ  their  time  for  a  moment  in  gratifying 
malice,  indulging  envy,  or  assuming  those  petty  triumphs 
which  fill  life  with  so  much  misery  :  but  they  will  seldom 
step  one  inch  out  of  their  way,  or  surrender  one  moment 
©f  their  time,  to  save  those  they  do  not  know  fr^om  any  ia- 
conveaience. 
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26.  A  Dutchman  throwing  cheeses  into  a  warehouse,  or 
drawing  iron  along  a  pathway,  will  not  stop  while  a 
lady  or  inferior  person  passes  unless  he  sees  somebody 
inclined  to  protect  them  ;  a  warehouse  man  trundling  a 
cask,  or  a  woman  in  her  favourite  occupation  of  throwing 
water  upon  her  windows,  will  leave  it  entirely  to  the  pas- 
sengers to  take  care  of  their  limbs  or  their  clothes. 

27.  In  Rotterdam,  the  streets,  markets,  and  quays,  are 
crov/ded  with  the  sons  of  industry.  Every  coffee-house 
is  an  exchange,  and  all  the  society  cultivated  refers  ta 
bargain,  transfers,  and  contracts.  There  are  no  theatres 
but  warehouses,  no  routs  but  on  the  change,  no  anjuse- 
ments  but  that  of  balancing  their  profits.  They  shew 
but  little  deference  to  a  stranger,  if  he  appears  to  have 
no  interest  in  their  commercial  transactions. 

28  He  may  dine  with  them,  without  obtaining  the  in- 
terchange of  a  minute's  conversation.  Their  language 
seems  formed  for  them,  and  they  for  the  language.  Rude, 
harsh,  and  guttural,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  adapted  for 
the  polite  intercourse  of  society  nor  the  eftusions  of  love. 
Gallantry  and  politeness  are  playthings  to  tare  and  tret, 
and  all  the  courtly  graces  of  language,  are  baubles,  com- 
pared with  those  sinewy  terms  that  tie  and  untie  with 
eSect  the  knots  of  trade. 

29.  Industrious  habits  in  each  bosom  reign. 
And  industry  begets  a  love  of  gain  ; 
Hence  all  the  good  from  opulence  that  springs, 
"With  all  those  Uls  superfluous  treasure  brings. 
Are  here  displayed.  Their  much  lov'd  wealth  imparts 
Convenience,  plenty,  elegance,  and  arts; 
But  view  them  closer,  craft  and  fraud  appear. 
E'en  liberty  itself  is  barter'd  here. 

SO.  At  gold's  superior  charm  all  freedom  flies, 
The  needy  sell  it,  and  the  rich  man  buys, 
A  land  of  tyrants,  and  a  den  of  slaves. 
Here  wretches  seek  dishonourable  graves, 
And  calmly  bent,  to  servitude  conform. 
Dull  as  their  lakes  that  sleep  beneath  the  storm. 
SLA  stranger  wLU  often  be  struck  with  the  sight  of 
wagons  filled  with  large  brass  jugs,   bright  as  new  gold. 
In  these  vessels  which  have  short  narrow  necks,  covered 
with  a  wooden  stopper,  milk  is  brought  from  the  fields 
throughout  Holland.     It  is  carried  to  the  towns  in  light 
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wagons  or  carts  tlrawn  by  excellent  horses.  On  a  holir 
day,  or  at  a  fair  time  in  the  vijla«i;es,  may  be  seen  peasants 
sitting  on  benches  round  a  cii cle  in  which  thildien  are 
dancing  to  the  scraping  uf  a  French  fiddler. 

32.  'ilie  women  wear  large  liats,  such  as  have  been  al- 
ready described,  lined  with  dauiask  or  flowered  linen. 
Children  of  seven  years  old,  as  well  as  w'uuien  of  seventy 
are  in  this  preposterous  disguise.  All  on  those  occasions 
have  neckla.es,  ear-iings,  add  ornan^ental  clasps  for  the 
temples,  of  solid  gold.  At  the  fair  at  the  Hague,  there 
are  theatres,  reviews,  and  every  other  species  of  amuse- 
ment ;  all  the  public  roads  are  filled  with  carriages,  and 
the  streets  crowded  with  puppet-shows,  mountebanks, 
and  wild  beasts. 

33.  In  North  Holland  the  inside  of  the  houses  are  rich- 
ly decorated,  and  finished  with  the  most  costly  orna- 
mentb  ;  but  the  principal  apartments  are  often  kept  for 
show,  while  the  owners  live  in  cellars  and  garrets.  Some 
of  the  rooms  are  paved  w^ith  small  square  tiles  put  togeth- 
er without  remeat.  The  furniture  in  one  particular  cham- 
ber is  composed  «f  silken  ornaments,  which,  by  ancient 
prescription  is  bequeathed  from  father  to  son,  and  pre- 
served as  an  ottering  to  Hymen  :  such  is  the  custom  of 
these  Arcadian  villages  from  generation  to  generation. 

34.  There  is  likewise  a  practice  common  to  all  the  na- 
tives of  North  Holland  :  to  every  house,  of  whatever 
quality,  there  is  an  artificial  door,  elevated  nearly  three 
f«et  above  a  level  with  the  ground,  and  never  opened  but 
on  two  occasions.  When  any  part  of  the  family  marries, 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  enter  the  house  by  this  door  ; 
and  when  either  of  the  parties  die,  the  corpse  is  carried  out 
by  the  same  door.  Immediately  after  the  due  ceremo- 
nies are  performed  in  either  of  those  cases,  this  door  is 
fastened  up,  never  more  to  turn  on  its  hinges  again,  till 
some  new  event  of  a  similar  nature  demand  its  services* 
The  extraordinary  neatness  which  prevails  through  the 
whole  is  a  prodigy. 

Note.  Holland  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  German 
ocean,  east  by  the  province  of  Utrecht,  south  by  Dutch 
Brabant,  and  north  by  the  Zuyder  Sea.  The  population 
is  estimated  at  1,200,000.  Amsterdam  is  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  rivers  Amstel  and  Wve,   175  miles 
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east  bv  north  from  London.  Its  population  in  1 806  wj^s 
reckoned  at  300,000.  Rotterdam  is  seated  on  the 
Merwe,  a  branch  of  the  river  Maese,  SO  miles  south  of 
Amsterdam,  in  52°  north  latitude.  Population  40,000. 
Hague,  ten  miles  northwest  of  Rotterdam,  cenkHfs 
45,000  inhabitants. 

Questions^ 

What  is  the  situation  of  Holland  I 

How  bounded  ? 

"What  are  the  diversions  of  the  Hollanders  ? 

What  is  their  mode  of  travelling;  ? 

Into  how  many  classes  arc  the  inhabitants  divided  ? 

What  are  the  principal  characteristics  of  the  people  ? 

What  are  the  rivers  of  Hollanci  ? 

What  is  the  situation  of  Amsterdam  ? 

What  of  Rotterdam  ? 

What  of  Hague  ? 


BATTLE  OF  THE  l^llM.—Southey, 

1.  ON  the  25th  of  July,  1798,  Nelson  sailed  from 
Syracuse  for  the  Morea.  Anxious  beyond  measure,  and 
irritated  that  the  enemy  should  so  long  have  eluded  him, 
the  tediousness  of  the  nights  made  him  impatient ;  and 
the  officer  of  the  watch  was  repeatedly  called  on  to  let 
him  know  the  hour,  and  convince  him,  who  measured 
time  by  his  own  eagerness,  that  it  was  not  yet  day  break. 
The  squadron  made  the  Gulph  of  Coron  on  the  28th. 

2.  Trowbridge  entered  the  port,  and  returned  with  in- 
telligence that  the  French  had  been  seen  about  four  weeks 
before,  steering  to  the  S.  E.  from  Candia.  Nelson  then 
determined  immediately  to  retu  rn  to  Alexandria  ;  and  the 
British  fleet  accordingly,  with  every  sail  set,  stood  once 
more  for  the  coast  of  Egypt.  On  the  first  of  August  they 
came  in  sight  of  Alexandria  :  and  at  four  in  the  afternoon 
Captain  Hood,  in  the  Zealous,  made  the  signal  for  the 
French  fleet. 

3.  For  many  preceding  days,  Nelson  had  hardly  taken 
any  sleep  or  food  j  he  now  ordered  his  dinner  to  be  served, 
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U'hile  preparations  were  making  for  the  battle  ;  and  when 
his  officers  rose  from  table,  and  went  to  their  separate 
stations,  he  said  to  them :  "  Before  this  time  tomorrow  I 
shall  have  gained  a  peerage,  or  Westminster  Abbey." 
The  French  steering  direct  forCandia,  had  made  an  an- 
gular passage  fer  Alexandria ;  whereas  Nelson,  in  pursuit 
of  them,  made  straight  for  that  place,  and  thus  materially 
shortened  the  distance. 

4.  The  comparative  smallness  of  his  force  made  it  ne- 
cessary to  sail  in  close  order,  and  it  covered  a  less  space 
than  it  would  have  done  if  the  frigates  had  been  with  him : 
the  weather  also  was  constantly  hazy.  These  circum- 
stances prevented  the  English  from  falling  in  with  the 
enemy  on  the  way  to  Egypt,  and  during  the  return  to  Sy- 
racuse there  was  still  less  probability  of  discovering  them. 
The  advantage  of  numbers  both  in  ships,  guns,  and  men 
was  in  favour  of  the  French. 

5.  They  had  1 3  ships  of  the  line  and  4  frigates,  carry- 
ing 1196  guns,  and  11,230  men.  The  English  had  the 
same  number  of  ships  of  the  line,  and  one  50  gun  ship ; 
carrying  1012  guns,  and  8068  men.  The  English  ships 
were  all  74's:  the  French  had  three  80  gun  ships,  and 
one  three  decker  of  120.  During  the  whole  pursuit,  it  had 
been  Nelson's  practice,  whenever  circumstances  would 
permit,  to  have  his  captains  on  board  the  Vanguard,  and 
explain  to  them  his  own  ideas  of  the  different  and  best 
modes  of  attack,  and  such  plans  as  he  proposed  to  exe- 
cute on  falling  in  with  the  enemy,  whatever  their  situa- 
tion might  be. 

6.  There  is  no  possible  position,  it  is  said  which  he  did 
not  take  into  calculation.  His  officers  were  thus  fully 
acquainted  with  his  principles  of  tactics:  and  such  was 
his  confidence  in  their  abilities,  that  the  only  thing  deter- 
mined upon,  in  case  they  should  find  the  French  at  an- 
chor, was  for  the  ships  to  form  as  most  convenient  for 
their  mutual  support,  and  to  anchor  by  the  stern.  "  First 
gain  the  victory,"  he  said,  "  and  then  make  the  best  use 
of  it  you  can."" 

7.  The  moment  he  perceived  the  position  of  the  French, 
that  intuitive  genius  with  which  Nelson  was  endowed^ 
displayed  itself;  and  it  instantly  struck  him,  that  where 
there  was  room  for  an  enemy's  ship  to  swing,  there  was 
room  for  one  of  ours  to  anchor.    The  plan  which  he  ia- 
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tended  fo  pursue,  therefore,  was  to  kef^p  entirely  on  the 
outer  «ide  of  the  Fiench  line,  and  staiiun  h's  ships,  as  far 
as  he  was  able,  one  on  the  outer  bow,  and  another  on  the 
outer  quarter  of  each  of  the  enemy's. 

8.  This  phn  of  doubling;  on  theenenny's  ships  was  pro- 
jected by  Lord  Hood,  when  he  designed  to  attack  the 
French  fleet  at  their  inchorage  in  Gourjean  road,  Lord 
Hood  found  it  impossible  to  make  the  attempt  ;  but  the 
thought  was  not  lost  upon  Nelson,  who  acknowledged 
himself,  on  this  occasion,  indebted  for  it  to  his  old  and 
excellent  commander.  Captain  Rerry,  when  he  compre- 
hended the  scope  of  the  design,  exclaimed  with  transport, 
"  If  we  succeed,  what  will  the  world  say  !" — "There  is 
no  if  in  the  case,"  replied  the  admiral ;  "  that  we  shall 
succeed  is  certain  ;  who  may  live  to  tell  the  story,  is  a 
very  different  question." 

9.  As  the  squadron  advanced,  the  enemy  opened  a 
steady  fire  from  the  starboard  side  of  their  whole  line  full 
into  the  bows  of  our  van  ships.  It  was  received  in  si- 
lence ;  the  men  on  board  of  every  ship  were  employed 
aloft  furling  the  sails,  and  below  In  tending  the  braces, 
and  making  ready  for  anchoring.  A  miserable  sight  for 
the  French  ;  who  with  all  their  skill  and  al  1  their  courage, 
and  all  their  advantages  of  numbers  and  situation,  were 
upon  that  element,  on  which,  when  the  hour  of  trial  comes, 
a  Frenchman  has  no  hope. 

10.  Admiral  Brueys  was  a  brave  and  able  man;  yet 
th«  indelible  character  of  his  country  broke  out  in  one  of 
his  letters,  wherein  he  delivered  it  as  his  private  opinion, 
that  the  English  had  missed  him,  because,  not  being  supe- 
rior in  force  they  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  try  their 
strength  with  him.  The  moment  was  now  come  in  which 
he  was  to  be  undeceived.  A  French  brig  was  instructed 
to  decoy  the  English,  by  manoeuvering  so  as  to  tempt 
them  towards  a  shoal  lying  off  the  island  of  Bequieres  ; 
buf  Nelson  either  knew  the  danger,  or  suspected  some 
deceit ;  and  the  lure  was  unsuccessful. 

•  ^  V  ^!jP^^''*  ^'"'^y  '^^  ^^^^  way  in  the  Goliah,  out  sail- 
ing the  Zealous  which  for  some  minutes  disputed  this 
post  of  honour  with  him.  He  had  long  conceived,  that  if 
the  enemy  were  moored  in  line  of  battle  in  with  the  land, 
the  best  plan  of  attack  would  be,  to  lead  between  them  and 
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the  shore,  because  the  French  guns  on  that  side  were  not 
likely  to  be  manned,  nor  even  ready  for  action. 

12.  Intending,  therefore,  to  fix  himself  on  the  inner 
bow  of  the  Guerrier,  he  kept  as  near  the  edge  of  the  bank 
as  the  depth  of  water  would  admit ;  but  his  anchor  hung, 
and  having  opened  his  fire,  he  drifted  to  the  second  ship, 
the  Conquerant,  before  it  was  clear :  then  anchored  by  the 
stern,  inside  of  her,  and  in  ten  minutes,  shot  away  her 
masts.  Hood,  in  the  Zealous,  perceiving  this,  took  the 
station  which  the  Goliah  intended  to  have  occupied,  and 
he  totally  disabled  the  Giierrier  in  twelve  minutes. 

13.  The  third  ship  which  doubled  the  enemy's  van, 
was  the  Orion,  Sir  J.  Saumarez  ;  she  passed  to  windward 
of  the  Zealous,  and  opened  her  larboard  guns  as  long  as 
they  bore  on  the  Guerrier  ;  then  passing  inside  the  Goli- 
ah, sunk  a  frigate,  which  annoyed  her,  hauled  round  to- 
ward the  French  line,  and  anchoring  inside,  between  the 
fifth  and  sixth  ships  from  the  Guerrier,  took  her  station 
on  the  larboard  bow  of  the  Franklin,  and  the  quarter  of 
the  Feupie  Souverain,  receiving  and  returning  the  fire  of 
both. 

14.  The  sun  was  now  nearly  down.  The  Audacious, 
Captain  Gould,  pouring  a  heavy  fire  into  the  Guerrier 
and  the  Conquerant,  fixed  herself  on  the  larboard  bow  of 
theidtter  ;  and  when  that  ship  struck,  passed  on  to  the 
Feupie  Souverain.  The  Theseus,  Captain  Miller,  fol- 
lowed, brought  down  the  Guerrier^s  remaining  main  and 
mizen  masts,  then  anchored  inside  of  the  Spartiate,  the 
third  in  the  French  line.  While  these  advanced  ships 
doubled  the  French  line,  the  Vanguard  was  the  first  that 
anchored  on  the  outer  side  of  the  enemy,  within  half- 
pistol  shot  of  their  third  ship,  the  Spartiate. 

15.  Nelson  had  six  colours  flying  in  different  parts  of 
his  rigging,  lest  they  should  be  shot  away; — that  they 
should  be  struck,  no  British  admiral  considers  as  a  possi- 
bility He  veered  half  a  cable,  and  instantly  opened  a 
tremendous  fire  ;  under  cover  of  which  the  other  four 
ships  of  his  division,  the  Minotaur,  Beilerophon,  Defence, 
and  Majestic,  sailed  on  ahead  of  the  admiral.  In  a 
few  minutes,  every  man  stationed  at  the  first  six  guns 
in  the  fore  part  of  the  Vanguard's  deck,  was  killed  or 
wounded ;  these  guns  were  three  times  cleared. 

10 
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16.  Captain  Lewis,  in  the  Minotaur,  anchored  next 
ahead,  and  took  oft'  the  fire  of  the  ^quilon^  the  fourth  in 
the  enemy's  line.  The  Bellerophon,  Captain  Darby,  pass- 
ed ahead,  and  dropt  her  stern  anchor  on  the  starboard 
bow  of  the  Orient^  seventh  in  the  line.  Bruey's  own  ship, 
of  120  guns,  whose  difference  in  force  was  in  proportion 
of  more  than  seven  to  three,  and  whose  weight  of  ball,^ 
from  the  lower  deck  alone,  exceeded  that  from  the  whole 
broadside  of  the  Bellerophon. 

17.  Captain  Peyton,  in  the  Defence,  took  his  station 
ahead  of  the  Minotaur,  and  engaged  the  Franklin  the 
sixth  in  the  line^  by  which  judicious  movement  the 
British  line  remained  unbroken.  The  Majestic,  Cap- 
tain Westcott,  got  entangled  with  the  main  rigging 
of  one  of  the  French  shipsastern  of  the  Orient,  and  suffer- 
ed dreadfully  from  that  three  decker's  fire  ;  but  she  swung 
clear  and  closely  engaged  the  HeureuXy  the  niiith  ship  on 
the  starboard  bow,  receiving  also  the  fire  of  the  Tennant 
which  was  the  eighth  in  the  line. 

18.  The  other  four  ships  in  the  British  squadron,  hav- 
ing been  detached  previous  to  the  discovery  of  the  French, 
were  at  a  considerable  distance  when  the  action  began. 
It  commenced. at  half  after  six ;  about  seven,  night  closed, 
and  there  was  no  other  light  than  thatfrom.the  fire  of  the 
contending  fleets.  Trowbridge  in  the  Culloden,  the  fore- 
most of  the  remaining  ships,  was  two  leagues  astern.  He 
came  on  sounding,  as  the  other  had  done. 

19.  As  he  advanced,  the  increasing  darkness  increased 
the  difficulty  of  the  navigation;  and  suddenly,  after  hav- 
ing found  eleven  fathoms^  water,  before  the  lead  could  be 
hove  again,  he  was  fast  aground;  nor  could  all  his  own 
exertions,  joined  to  those  of  the  Leander  and  the  Mutine 
Brig,  which  came  to  his  assistance,  get  him  off*  in  time  to 
bear  a  part  in  the  action.  His  ship,  however,  served  as 
a  beacon  to  the  Alexander  and  Swiftsure,  which  would 
else,  from  the  course  they  were  holding,  have  gone  con- 
siderably farther  on  the  reef,  and  must  inevitably  have 
been  lost. 

20.  These  ships  entered  the  bay,  and  took  their  stations, 
in  the  darkness,  in  a  manner  still  spoken  of  with  admi- 
ration by  all  who  remember  it.  Captain  Hallowell  in 
the  Swiftsure,  as  he  was  bearing  down,  fell  in  with  what 
sficmod  to  be  a  strange  sail :  Nelson  had   directed  his 
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«bips  to  hoist  four  lights  horizontally  at  the  mizen  peak, 
as  soon  as  it  became  dark :  and  this  vessel  had  no  sucii 
distinction. 

21.  Hallowell,  however,  with  great  judgment,  ordered 
his  men  not  to  tire  ;  if  she  was  an  enemy,  he  said  sh^i  was 
in  too  disabled  a  state  to  escape;  but,  from  her  sails  be- 
ing loose,^  and  the  way  in  which  her  head  was,  it  was  pro- 
bable she  might  be  an  English  ship.  It  was  the  Bellero- 
phon,  overpowered  by  the  huge  Orient:  her  lights  had  gone 
overboard,  nearly  200  of  her  crew  were  killed,  or  wound- 
ed, all  her  masts  ami  cables  had  been  shot  away  ;  and  she 
was  drifting  out  of  the  line,  toward  the  leeside  of  th^?  bay. 

22.  Her  station,  at  this  important  time,  was  occupied 
by  theSwiftsure,  which  opened  a  steady  &re  on  the  quar- 
ter of  the  Franklin,  and  the  bows  of  the  French  admiral. 
At  the  same  instant,  Captain  Bail,  with  the  Alexander, 
passed  under  his  stern  and  anchored  withinside  on  his 
larboard  quarter,  raking  him,  and  keeping  up  a  severe 
fire  of  musquetry  on  his  decks.  The  last  ship  which  ar- 
rived to  complete  the  destruction  of  the  enemy  was  the 
Leander. 

23.  Captain  Thompson,  finding  that  nothing  eotild  be 
done  that  night  to  get  off* the  CuUoden,  advanced  with  an 
intention  of  anchoring  athwart  hawse  of  the  Orient:  the 
Franklin  was  so  near  her  ahead,  that  there  was  not  room 
for  him  to  pass  clear*  of  the  two ;  he  therefore  took  his  posi- 
tion athwart  hawse  of  the  latter,  in  such  a  position  as  to 
rake  both.  The  two  first  ships  of  the  French  line  had 
been  dismasted  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  action  ;  and  the  others  had  in  that  tinie 
suffered  so  severely,  that  victory  was  already  certain. 

24.  The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  were  taken  possession 
of  at  half  past  eight.  Meantime  Nelson  received  a  se- 
vere wound  on  the  head  from  a  piece  of  langridge  shot. 
Berry  caught  him  in  his  arms  as  he  was  falling.  The 
great  etTusion  of  blood  occasioned  an  apprehension  that 
the  wound  was  mortal;  Nelson  himself  thought  so;  a 
large  flap  of  the  skin  of  the  forehead,  cut  from  the  bone, 
had  fallen  over  one  eye;  and  the  other  being  blind,  he 
was  left  in  total  darkness, 

25.  When  he  was  carried  down,  the  surgeon, — in  the 
midst  of  a  scene  scarcely  to  be  conceived  by  those  wlm 
have  never  seen  a  cock-pit  in  time  of  action,  and  the  he- 
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roism  which  is  displayed  amid  its  horrors, — with  a  nati*- 
ral  and  pardonable  eagerness,  quitted  the  poor  fellow  then 
under  his  hands.,  that  he  might  instantly  attend  the  admi- 
jal.  •'  No,"  said  Nelson,  •'  I  will  take  my  turn  with  my 
brav*?  fellows."  Nor  would  he  sufter  his  own  wound  to 
bo  examined  till  every  man  who  had  been  previously 
wounded  was  properly  attended  to. 

26.  Fidly  believing  that  the  wound  was  mortal,  and 
that  he  was  about  to  die,  as  he  had  ever  desired,  in  battle, 
and  in  victory,  he  called  the  chaplain,  and  desired  him  to 
deliver  v.hat  he  supposed  to  be  his  dying  remembrance  to 
Lady  Nelson  ;  he  then  sent  for  Captain  Louis  on  board 
f;  on^  the  Minotaur,  that  he  might  thank  him  personally  for 
the  great  assistance  ^vliich  he  had  rendered  to  the  Van- 
j^uard;  and  ever  mindful  of  those  who  deserved  to  be  his 
friends,  appointed  Captain  Hardy  from  the  brig,  to  the 
tommand  of  his  own  ship,  Captain  Berry  having  to  go 
liome  with  the  news  of  the  victory. 

.27.  IVhen  the  surgeon  came  in  due  time  to  examine 
his  wound,  (for  it  was  in  vain  to  entreat  him  to  let  it  be 
examined  sooner)  the  most  anxious  silence  prevailed ;  and 
the  joy  of  the  wounded  men,  and  of  the  whole  crew,  when 
they  h'eard  that  the  hurt  was  merely  superficial,  gave  Nel- 
■bon  deeper  pleasure  than  the  unexpected  assurance  that 
liis  life  was  in  no  danger.  The  surgeon  requested, and  as 
far  as  he  could,  ordered  him  to  remain  quiet;  but  Nelson 
could  not  rest. 

28.  He  called  for  his  secretary,  Mr.  Campbell,  to  write 
the  despatches.  Campbell,  had  himself  been  wounded  ; 
and  was  so  affected  at  the  blind  and  suffering  state  of  the 
admiral,  that  he  was  unable  to  write.  The  chaplain  was 
then  sent  for  ;  but  before  he  came,  Nelson,  with  his  cha- 
racteristic eagerness,  took  the  pen,  and  contrived  to  trace 
a  few  words,  marking  his  devout  sense  of  the  success 
which  had  already  been  obtained. 

29.  He  was  now  left  alone  ;  v.  hen  suddenly  axry  was 
heard  on  the  deck  that  the  Orient  was  on  fire.  In  the 
confusion, he  found  his  way  up  unassisted  and  unnoticed  ; 
ixn(}  to  the  astonishmentof  every  one,  appeared  on  the 
quarter  deck,  where  he  immediately  gave  order  that  boats 
should  be  sent  to  the  relief  of  the  enemy.  It  was  soon 
after  nine  that  the  fire  on  board  the  One/2^  broke  out. 
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50.  Bruejs  was  dead  :  he  had  received  three  wounds, 
jet  would  not  leave  his  post  j  a  fourth  cut  hirn  almost  in 
two.  He  desired  not  to  be  carried  below,  but  to  be  left  to 
die  upon  deck.  The  flames  soon  mastered  his  ship.  Her 
sides  had  just  been  painted  ;  and  the  oil-jars,  and  paint- 
buckets  were  Ijing  on  the  poop.  By  the  prodigious  light 
i)f  this  confiagration,  the  situation  of  the  two  fleets  could 
j)ow  be  perceived,  the  colours  of  both  being  clearly  distin- 
guishable. 

31.  About  ten  o'clock  the  ship  blew  up.  This  tremen- 
dous explosion  was  followed  by  a  silence  not  less  awful ; 
the  firing  immediately  ceased  on  both  sides  ;  and  the  first 
sound  which  broke  the  silence,  was  the  dash  of  the  shat- 
tered masts  and  yards,  falling  into  the  water  from  the  vast 
height  from  which  they  had  been  exploded.  It  is  upon  re- 
cord, that  a  battle  between  tv/o  armies  v/a&  once  broken 
off  by  an  earthquake  :— such  an  ewent  would  be  felt  like  a 

•inirai:Ie;  but  no  incident  in  war,  produced  by  human 
means,  has  ever  equalled  the  sublimity  of  this  instantane- 
ous pause,  and  all  its  circumstances. 

32.  About  seventy  of  the  Orient's  crew  were  saved  by 
the  English  boats.  Among  the  many  hundreds  who  per- 
ished, were  the  Commodore,  Casa,  Bianca,  and  his  son,  a 
brave  boy  only  ten  years  (Al\,  They  were  seen  floating^ 
on  the  wreck  of  a  mast  when  the  ship  blew  up.     She  had 

-  money  on  board  to  the  amount  of  600,000/.  A  port  fire 
from  her  fell  into  the  main-royal  of  the  Alexander  ;  the. 
fire  which  it  occasioned  was  speedily  extinguished. 

S3.  Captain   Ball  had  provided,  as  far  as  human  fore- 
sight could  provide,  against  such  a  danger.  All  the  shrouds 
and  sails  of  his  ship,  which  were  not  absolutely  necessary 
for  its  immediate  management,  were  thoroughly  wetted^ 
and  so  rolled  up,  that  they  were  as  hard  and  as  little  in- 
flammable as  so  many  solid  cylinders.  The  firing  recoQi» 
menced  vviththe  ships  to  leeward  of  the  centre,  and  coa» 
tinued  till  about   three.     At  day -break,  the  GuiUaume^ 
Till,  and  the  Genereux,  the  two  rear  ships  of  the  enemy, 
were  the  only  French  ships  oi  the  line   which  had  their 
eolours  flying:  (hey  cut  their  cables  in  the  forenoon,  no£ 
having  been  engaged,  and  stood  out  to  sea,  and  two  fri=- 

^ates  with  them. 

34.  The  Zealous  pursued;  but  as  there  was  no  othei^ 

:ship  in  a  condition  to  support  Hood,  he  was  rex  ailed:,- 
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It  was  generally  believed  bv  the  officers,  tliat  if  Nelson 
had  not  been  wounded,  not  one  of  these  ships  could  have 
escaped  ;  the  four  certainly  could  not,  if  the  Culloden 
had  got  into  action  :  and  if  the  frigates  belonging  to  the 
squadron  had  been  present,  not  on^  of  the  enemy'ii  fleet 
would  have  left  Aboiikir  Bay. 

55.  These  four  vessels,  however,  were  all  that  escaped  ; 
and  the  victory  vv'as  the  most  complete  and  glorious  in 
the  annals  of  naval  history.  "  Victory,"  said  Neisoa,  "  is 
not  a  name  strong  enough  for  such  a  scene  ;"  he  called 
it  a  conquest.  Of  thirteen  sail  of  t^he  line,  nine  were  taken 
and  two  burnt;  of  the  four  frigates,  one  burnt,  another 
sunk. 

36.  The  British  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  amounted 
to  895.  Westcott  was  the  only  captain  that  fell.  3105 
of  the  French,  including  the  vvounded,  were  sent  on  shore 
by  cartel  ;  and  5225  perished.  As  soon  as  the  conquest 
was  completed.  Nelson  sent  orders  through  the  fltf^t,  to 
return  thanksgiving  in  every  ship  for  the  victory  with 
which  Aimighty  God  had  blessed  his  majesty's  arms. 

Note.  Horatio  Nelson,  Lord  Viscount,  was  the  third 
son  of  the  Rev.  Edmund  Nelson,  England  ;  and  was 
born  September  29.  1T58.  He  entered  the  navy  at  12 
years  of  age.  In  October,  1805,  he  completely  defeated 
the  French  off*  Trafalgar,  in  which  engagement  he  lost 
his  life  by  a  musket  ball  discharged  from  the  round  lop 
of  one  of  the  enemy's  ships.  It  is  said  he  had  been  en- 
gaged in  upwards  of  one  hundred  naval  actions;  in 
most  of  which  he  was  successful.  He  lost  his  right  eye 
•and  arm  several  years  previous  to  his  deuth. 


DEATH  OF  ARCHIMEDES. 

1.  DURING  the  sacking  of  Arcadina,  Archimedes 
was  shut  up  in  his  closet,  and  so  intent  on  the  demon- 
stration of  a  geometiicai  problem,  that  neither  the  tu- 
mult and  noise  of  the  soldiers,  nor  the  cries  and  lamenta- 
tions of  the  people,  could  divert  his  attention.  He  was 
very  deliberately  dravv'ing  his  lines  and  fig«res,  when  ^ 
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soldier   entered  his  apartment,   and  clapped  a  sword  to 
his  throat. 

2."  Hold  friend,"  said  Archimedes,"  for  one  monient, 
and  my  demonstration  will  be  finished."  The  soldier, 
astonished  at  the  unconcern  and  intrepidity  of  the  phi- 
losopher in  such  imminent  danger,  resolved  to  carry  hina 
to  the  proconsul.  But  Archi  iiedes  unfortunately  taking 
with  h.'ai  asm-ill  box  of  .nitaematical  and  astronomical 
instrnrnents,  the  soidier,  supposing  it  contained  silver  and 
,  Id,  and  not  being;  able  to  resist  the  force  of  temptation, 
killed^him  ua  iht-  ^pot. 

S.  Ills  deatii  was  much  lamented  by  Marcellus,  who 
causeu  Ain  funeral  to  be  performed  with  the  greatest 
pomp  and  s.^lemnity,  and  ordered  a  monument  to  be 
erected  to  his  memory,  among  those  illustrious  men,  who 
had  distinguiished  themselves  m  Syracuse.  The  passion 
of  this  philosopher  for  mdthematical  knowledge  was  so 
strong,  that  he. devoted  inmself  entirely  to  the  pleasures 
of  study. 

4.  This  gave  occasion  to  the  report,  that  he  was  so 
charmed  with  the  soothing  songs  of  a  domestic  tyrant, 
that  he  neglected  the  common  concerns  and  occupations 
ot  life.  Every  other  object  he  despised ;  and  that  he 
might  not  interrupt  his  pursuits,  he  frequently  denied 
himself  the  necessaries  of  life.  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse, 
prevailed  by  entreaties  oh  the  speculative  geometrician, 
to  descend  to  mechanics  ;  and  Archimedes  constructed 
those  wonderful  machines  for  the  defence  of  cities,  the 
effects  of  which  retarded,  and  might  perhaps  have  com- 
pletely defeated  the  taking  of  Syracuse.  He  is  also  said 
to  have  been  the  inventor  of  a  sphere  of  glass,  on  which 
the  periodical  and  synodical  motions  of  the  stars  and 
planets  were  represented. 

Note.  Archimedes  was  a  famous  geometrician  of  Syrifi- 
cuse,  who  invented,  beside>  a  machine  of  glass  that  faith- 
fully represented  the  motions  of  ail  the  heavenly  bodies, 
many  articles  of  machinery,  highly  ingenious  and  aston- 
ishingly powerful. — Marcellus  was  a  celebrated  Roman 
consul. — Syracuse  was  an  ancient  and  strong  city  of 
Sicily,  in  37°  north  latitude. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  A  THUNDER  STORM. 

— Thompsotu 

BEHOLD !  slow  settling  o'er   the  lurid  grove. 
Unusual  darkness  broods,  and,  growing,  gains 
The  full  possession  of  the  sky,  surchargM 
AVith  wrathful  vapor,  from  the  secret  beds 
Where  sleep  the  mineral  generations,  drawnV 
Thence  nitre,  sulphur,  and  the  fiery  spume 
Of  fat  bitumen,  steaming  f)n  the  day, 
With  various  tinctured  trains  of  latent  fiame. 
Pollute  the  sky;  and  in  yon  baleful  cloud, 
A  reddening  gloom,  a  magazine  of  fate, 
Ferment ;  till  by  the  touch  ethereal  rous'd. 
The  dash  of  clouds,  or  irritating  war 
Of  fighting  winds,  while  all  in  calm  below. 
They  furious  spring.     A  boding  silence  reigns, 
Dread  thro'  the  dun  expanse,  save  the  dull  sound 
That  from  the  mountain,  previous  to  the  storm, 
■Rolls  o'er  the  muttering  earth,  disturbs  the  fiood> 
And  shakes  the  forest  leaf  without  a  breath. 
Prone  to  the  lov/est  vale  the  aerial  tribes 
Descend  :  the  tempest-loving  raven  scarce 
Dares  wing  the  dubious  dusk.     In  rueful  gaze 
The  cattle  stand,  and  on  the  scowling  heavens 
Cast  a  deploring  eye,  by  man  forsook, 
Who  to  the  crowded  cottage  hies  him  fast. 
Or  seeks  the  shelter  of  the  downward  cave. 

'Tis  listening  fear  and  dumb  amazement  all  ;; 
When  to  the  startled  eye  the  sutiden  glance 
Appears  far  south,  eruptive  through  the  cloud. 
And  following  slower,  in  explosion  vast 
The  thunder  raises  his  tremendous  voice. 
At  first  heard  solemn  o'er  the  verge  of  heaven, 
The  Tempest  growls  ;  but  as  it  nearer  comes. 
And  rolls  its  awful  burden  on  the  wind, 
The  lightnings  flash  a  larger  curve,  and  more 
The  noise  astounds  ;  till  overhead  a  sheet 
Of  livid  fiame  discloses  wide;  then  shuts* 
And  opens  wider;  sl>uts  and  opens  still 
Expausive,  wrapping  aether  in  a  blaze  :. 
Follows  the  ioosen'd  aggravated  rt^r 
•xi'n! urging,  deepeiiin.g,  mingling;  pealon  peu^ 
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Cruslrd  horrible,  convulsing  heaven  and  earth. 

J   Down  comes  a  deluge  of  sonorous  hail. 

Or  prone   descending  rain.     Wide  rent,  the  clouds 

Pour  a  whole  flood  ;  and,  yet  its  flame  unquench'd, 

Th'  unconquerable  lightning  struggles  through, 

Rao^t[ed  and  fierce,  or  in  red  whirling  balls. 

And  fires  the  mountain  with  redoubled  rage. 

Black  from  the  stroke,  above  the  mouldering  pine 

Stands  a  sad  shatter'd  trunk;  and  stretch'd  below, 

A  lifeless  group  the  blasted  cattle  lie. 

Here  the  soft  flocks,  with  that  same  harmless  look 

They  wore  alive,  and  ruminating  still 

In  fancy's  eye,  and  there  the  frowning  bull. 

And  ox  half  rais'd.     Struck  on  the  castle  cliff. 

The  venerable  tower  and  spiry  fane 

Resign  their  aged  pride.     The  gloomy  woods 

Start  at  the  flash,  and  from  their  deep  recess 

Wide  flaming  out  their  trembling  inmates  shake. 

Amid  Carnarvon's  mountains  rages  l©ud 

The  repercussive  roar :  with  mighty  crush, 

Into  the  flashing  deep,  from  the  rude  rocks 

Of  Penmanmaur  heap'd  hideous  to  the  sky 

Tremble  the  smitten  cliffs  ;  and  Snowden's  peak, 

Dissolving,  instant  yields  his  wintry  load. 

Far  seen,  the  heights  of  heathy  Cheviot  blaze, 

And  Thule  bellows  tlirough  her  utmost  isles. 

Guilt  hears  appal'd,  with  deeply  troubled  thought, 
And  yet  not  always  on  the  guilty  head 
]>escends  the  fated  flash.     Young  Celadon 
And  his  Amelia  were  a  matchless  pair; 
With  equal  virtue  form  d,  and  equal  grace. 
The  same,  distinguish'd  by  their  sex  alone: 
Her's  the  mild  lustre  of  the  blooming  morn. 
And  his  the  radiance  of  the  rising  day. 

They  lov'd  ;  but  s  »#h  their  guiltless  passion  waSj 
As  in  the  dawn  of  time  inform'd  the  heart 
Of  innocence  and  undissembling  truth  ; 
'Twas  friendship  heighten'd  by  the  mutual  wish  ; 
Th'  enchanting  hope  and  sympathetic  glow, 
Beam'd  from  the  mutual  eye.     Devoting  all 
To  love,  each  was  to  each  a  dearer  self. 
Supremely  happy  in  th'  awaken'd  povver 
Of  giving  joy.     Alone,  amid  the  shades^ 
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Still  in  harmonious  intercourse  they  livM 

The  rural  day,  and  talk'd  the  flowing  neart,    . 

Or  sigh'd  and  look'd  unutterable  things. 

So  pass'd  their  life,  a  clear  united  stream. 

By  care  unruffled  ;  till,  in  evil  hour. 

The  tempest  caught  them  on  the  tender  walk, 

Heedless  how  far  and  where  its  mazes  stray'd, 

While  with  each  other  blest,  creative  love 

Still  bade  eternal  Eden  smile  around. 

Presaging  instant  fate,  her  bosom  heav'd 

Unwonted  sighs,  and  stealing  oft  a  look 

Of  the  big  gloom  of  Celadon,  her  eye 

Fell  tearful,  wetting  her  disordered  cheek. 

In  vain  assuring  love,  and  confidence 

In  heaven,  repress'd  her  fear  ;  it  grew,  and  shook 

Her  frame  near  dissolution.     He  perceivM 

Th'  unequal  conflict,  and  as  angels  look 

On  dying  saints,  his  eyes  compassion  shed, 

With  love  illumin'd  high.    "  Fear  not,"  he  said, 

*'  Sweet  innocence  !  thou,  a  stranger  to  oftence, 

"  And  inward  storm  !  He  who  yoi  skies  involves 

"In  frowns  of  darkness,  ever  smiles  on  thee 

^*  With  kind  regard.     O'er  thee  the  secret  shaft 

'*That  wastes  at  midnight,  or  th'  undreaded    hoiu: 

''Of  noon,  flies  harmless  :  and  that  very  voice 

**  Which  thunders  terror  thro'  the  guilty  heart, 

**  With  tongues  of  seraphs  whispers  peace  to  thine. 

''  'Tis  safety  to  be  near  ihee,  sure,  and  thus 

"  To  clasp  perfection  !"  From  his  void  embrace, 

Mysterious  heaven  !  that  moment,  to  the  ground, 

A  blacken'd  corse,  was  struck  the  beauteous  maid. 

But  who  can  paint  the  lover  as  he  stood, 

Pierc'd  by  severe  amazement,  hating  life, 

Speechless,  and  fix'd  in  all  the  death  of  woe  ! 

So,  faint  resenablance!  o.i  the  marble  tomb. 

The  well-dissembled  mourner  stooping  stands, 

forever  silent  and  forever  sad. 
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THE  GRAND  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  EAUTH. 

— iScoit, 

Sect.  1.    Europe. 

1.  EUROPE  is  the  first  of  the  grand  divisions  of 
the  world.  We  can  only  say  in  general,  that  towards 
the  east,  it  is  bounded  by  Asia,  without  ascertaining  the 
boundary  line  ;  elsewhere  the  limits  are  more  accurately 
defined  ;  from  the  Sea  of  Azoph  to  the  Mediterratiean  on 
the  southeast,  through  the  Euxine,  or  Black  Sea,  the  Bos- 
phorus,  the  sea  of  Marmora,  the  Dardanelles,  and  the 
Archipelago  ;  on  the  south  it  is  bounded  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic  ;  and  on  the  north 
by  the  Frozen  Sea  ;  Cablodi  Rocca  or  the  Rock  of  Lis- 
bon, on  the  coast  of  Portugal,  being  the  most  westerly 
point  of  land,  longitude  10°  west. 

2.  The  most  easterly  point  is  in  60°  east  longitude. 
Its  extent  from  south  to  north,  is  supposed  to  be  from 
the  26th  to  the  72d  degree  of  north  latitude.  The  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  in  Europe  is  calculated  at  150  millions  : 
but  it  is  certainly  capable  of  supporting  a  much  greater 
number.  These  form  different  states^  which  are  some- 
times united  and  sometimes  divided,  as  different  political 
interests  may  weigh  ;  each  state  speaks  a  different  lan- 
guage, many  of  which  are  derived  from  the  same  original 
source,  or  are  a  mixture  of  others,  formed  and  sanction- 
ed by  time. 

3.  Europe  may  be  divided  into  16  parts;  4  to  the 
north,  viz.  the  British  Islands,  Denmark  with  Norway, 
Sweden  and  Russia  ;  8  in  the  centre,  viz.  France,  Ne- 
therlands, Switzerland,  Germany,  Bohemia,  Hungary, 
Poland  and  Prussia,  and  four  to  the  south,  viz.  Portugal, 
Spain,  Italy,  and  European  Turkey,  its  length  from 
east  to  west  is  reckoned  at  1100  leagues,  and  its  breadth 
from  north  to  south  about  900. 

4.  Although  Europe  is  the  smallest  quarter  of  the  earth 
in  number  of  square  miles,  yet  it  may  be  considered  as 
the  principal  in  every  thing  relating  to  man  in  society, 
mildness  of  air,  fertility  of  soil,  whence  are  produced  all 
the  necessaries,  and  most  of  the  luxuries  of  life  ;  for  the 
beauty,  strength,   courage,  and  wisdom  of  its  inhabi- 
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tants  ;  the  excellence  of  its  government,  laws  and  re- 
ligion. 

5.  The  principal  islands  f>f  Europe  are  Great  Britain, 
Ireland,  tne  Orcsedes,  the  Hebrides,  Iceland,  the  islands 
of  Ferro  in  the  Atlantic;  Sicily, Sardinia,  Corsica,  Can- 
dy, the  Qrpek  isles,  Mrjorca,  Minorca  and  others  in  the 
Mediterranean;  and  in  the  Baltic  are  Zealand,  Fuuen, 
Rugen,  Bornhoim,  Gothland,  Oesel,  &c.  The  most  con- 
siderable rivers  are  the  Po  and  Tiber,  in  Italy ;  the  Rhine, 
the  Danube,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Oder,  in  Germany ;  the 
Loire,  the  Seine,  the  Rhone  and  the  Garonne  in  France ; 
theTagus,  and  the  Duero,  in  Spain ;  the  Vistula  in  Po- 
land, the  Dnieper,  the  Volga  and  the  Don,  in  Russia  ;  the 
Thames  and  the  Severn,  in  England;  the  Tai,  ia  Scot- 
land; the  Shannon,  in  Ireland;  the  Scheldt,  and  the 
Maese,  in  the  Netherlands. 

Note.  The  sea  of  Azoph  lies  north  of  the  Black  Sea, 
with  which  it  communicates  by  the  strait  Cafta. — The 
Dardanelles  are  two  castles  in  Turkey,  that  command  the 
south  west  entrance  of  the  strait  of  Gallipoli,  or  the  an- 
cient Hellespont. 

Questions, 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Europe  ? 

What  the  extent  ? 

How  many  inhabitants  does  it  contain  ? 

Into  how  man^  parts  is  Europe  divided  ? 

How  many  to  the  north  } 

How  many  in  the  centre  ? 

How  many  to  the  south  ? 

What  are  the  principal  European  islands  in  the  Atlantic  r 

What  in  the  Mediterranean  ? 

What  in  the  Baltic  t 

What  are  the  principal  rivers  in  Germany  ? 

What  in  Italy  ? 

What  in  France  ? 

What  in  Spain  ? 

What  in  Poland? 

What  in  Russia  ? 

What  iu  Engia«td  ? 

What  in  Scotland  ? 
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W'liat  in  Ireland  ? 

AVbat  in  the  Netherlands  ? 

"Where  is  the  sea  of  Azoph  ? 

How  does  it  communicate  with  the  Black  Sea  ? 

Where  are  the  Dardanelles  ? 

Sect  2,  Asia, 

6.  Asia  is  situated  between  20°  and  184°  east  longi- 
tude comprehending  164  degrees,  which,  at  46  miles  to  a 
degree,  are  equal  to  7544  miles,  its  greatest  length.  It  is 
principally  situated  between  the  equator  and  78°  north 
latitude,  a  distance  nearly  equal  to  5350  miles.  The 
continent  of  Asia,  in  its  extent  from  south  west  t©  north 
€ast  includes  nearly  one  third  part  of  the  circumference 
of  the  terraqueous  Globe.  It  is  bounded  north  by  the 
frozen  sea,  east  by  Beerings  Straits,  which  separate  it 
from  America,  south  east  and  south  by  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
south  west  by  the  Red  Sea,  which  divides  it  from  Africa, 
and  the  east  end  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  divides  it 
irom  that  continent. 

7.  \i  is  bounded  west,  by  the  Archipelago,  the  Darda- 
nelles, the  Sea  of  Marmora,  the  Straits  of  Constantinople, 
the  Biack  Sea,  part  of  the  Don  and  the  Med  wediza,  thence 
by  an  imaginary  line  to  the  Wolga,  along  that  river  about 
100  miles,  and  thence  hy  the  (Jural  mountains  which 
divide  European  Russia  from  Siberia.  The  piincipal 
rivers  of  Asia  are  the  Oby,  Ennissey,  Lena,  Yana,  Indi- 
ghirka,  Koihima,  Anadir,  Amour,  Whang  or  Yellow  river, 
Kiam,  Ta,  Ava,  Burampooter,  Ganges,  Indus,  Wolga, 
Oxus,  Tigris,  and  Euphrates  ;  beside  many  more  of  less 
extent,  though  considerable  rivers. 

8.  The  most  noted  lakes  are  the  Caspian,  Aral,  Baikal, 
and  the  Tong  Ping.  Asia  contains  several  extensive 
ridges  of  mountains.  Among  these  are  the  Altay,  Say 
gansk,and  Stanovay,  Khrebet,  in  Siberia;  the  Taurus, 
and  Autitaurusj  besides  those  of  Arabia,  Persia,  India 
and  China.  It  is  divided  into  a  great  many  independent 
states;  these  are  as  follows  ;  Japan,  China,  India  east  of 
the  Ganges,  which  comprehends  Tonquiu,  Cochin  China, 
Pegu,  Burmah,  Assem,  Siam,  and  Malacca. 

9.  India  west  of  the  Ganges,  includes  Bengal,  Northera 
Sircars,  Orissa,  Golconda,Carnatic,  Travancore,  Mysore. 

U 
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Visapour,  Amedinagur,  Bahar,  Allahabad,  Agimere,  Agra, 
Malwa,  Candeish,  Guzerat,  Drelhi,  and  Lahore;  Persia, 
and  the  Turkish  and  Russian  Empires,  which  compre- 
hends several  extensive  countries,  the  Asiatic  Islands, 
said  to  amount  to  1 50,000  in  number,  but  of  this  there  is 
no  certainty. 

10.  Some  geographers  divide  them  into  three  classes 
and  others  into  four,  but  this  has  reference  only  to  the  seas 
in  which  they  are  situated.  Those  most  noted  for  com- 
merce and  European  settlements,  are  the  Japan  Islands, 
the  Ladrones,  Formosa,  Banda,  Ternate,  Celebes,  Tidor, 
Mothier,  Machian,  Gilolo,  Borneo,  Brehian,  Sumatra, 
Java,  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar  Isles,  Ceylon  and  Mal- 
dives, those  in  the  Northern  Archipelago,  and  those  in 
the  Mediterranean,  which  are  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  Mytelene, 
Scio,  Samos,  Nicaria  and  Stanchio. 

11.  It  is  calculated  that  the  populatioH  of  the  whol6 
continent  is  not  less  than  650  millions.  In  some  coun- 
tries the  population  is  ascertained  with  a  degree  of  accu- 
racy. Of  others  there  are  no  data  given,  on  which  to 
found  correct  calculations,  so  that  conjecture  forms  a  part 
of  the  estimate.  One  thing  is  perhaps  certain,  that  it  con- 
tains more  people  than  all  the  other  parts  of  the  globe. 
The  inhabitants  in  the  more  southern  part,  are  slender, 
effeminate,  and  of  a  dark  complexion ;  remarkable  for 
their  ingenuity  in  certain  manufactures,  in  colouring,  and 
various  kinds  of  workmanship. 

12.  In  the  northern  regions,  where  active  industry  is 
more  necessary,  the  inhabitants  are  hardy,  stout,  and 
^varlike.  Except  a  small  number  of  christians  of  the 
Armenian  and  Greek  churches,  and  those  who  have  em- 
igrated for  mercenary  purposes,  from  Europe,  the  inhabi- 
tants are  Pagans  and  Mahometans.  Asia  approaching  so 
near  the  equator  and  the  north  pole,  includes  a  great  va- 
rietj^of  climates.  With  respect  to  richness  of  soil,  and 
immense  variety  of  productions,  it  is  superior  to  any 
other  of  the  continents.  According  to  divine  revelation, 
Asia  was  the  region  first  inhabited  by  man  and  has  since 
been  the  theatre  of  many  wonderful  events;  but  a  rela- 
tion of  these  belongs  to  the  historian. 

Note,  The  sea  of  Marmora,  between  Europe  and  Asia, 
is  120  miles  in  length  and  50  in  breadth.    It  communi- 
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cates  with  the  Archipelago  by  the  strait  of  Gallipoli,  on 
the  south  west,  and  with  the  Black  Sea  by  the  strait  of 
Constantinople,  on  the  north  east.  The  Red  Sea,  between 
Africa  and  Arabia,  is  1300  miles  from  north  to  south  and 
200  broad.  It  is  separated  from  the  Mediterranean  on 
the  north,  by  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  south  of  which  may 
be  seen  the  aperture  of  the  mountain,  on  the  western  side 
of  the  sea,  through  which  the  children  of  Israel  passed 
into  the  water. 

Questi07is»  • 

What  is  the  situation  of  Asia? 

What  are  the  boundaries  ? 

W^hat  are  the  principal  rivers  of  Asia? 

What  is  the  number  of  the  lakes  ? 

What  are  the  principal  mountains? 

What  are  the  independent  states  of  Asia  ?  ' 

What  are  the  commercial  islands  ? 

How  many  inhabitants  has  Asia  ? 

What  is  their  religion  ? 

When  was  Asia  first  peopled  ? 

Where  is  the  sea  of  Marmora  ? 

What  is  its  length  and  breadth  ? 

How  does  it  communicate  with  the  Black  Sea  ? 

What  is  the  situation  and  extent  of  the  Red  Sea  ? 

How  is  it  connected  with  the  Mediterranean  ? 

Sect,  S.    Africa. 

IS.  Africa  is  properly  a  vast  peninsula,  and  the  largest 
in  the  world.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea,  which  separates  it  from  Europe  and  part  of 
Asia,  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  south  by  the  South  - 
ern  Ocean,  north  east  by  the  Red  Sea  and  the  isthmus  of 
Suez,  which  divide  it  from  Asia,  and  east  by  the  Indian 
Ocean.  It  is  situated  between  latitude  37°  north,  and  34° 
south.  Its  greatest  length  from  north  to  sou  th  is  4980  miles. 

14.  Cape  Verd,  which  is  the  most  westerly  point  of  the 
continent,  lies  in  longitude  57°  east,  and  cape  Guarda- 
fui  which  is  the  most  easterly  point  in  longitude  125" 
making  the  distance  from  east'to  west  3,989  miles.  The 
number  of  empires,  kingdoms,  states  or  countries,  into 
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which  Africa  is  divided  is  not  known  to  us  ;  as  a  great 
part  of  the  interior  is  yet  unexplored. 

15.  Those  that  are  known,  and  partly  so,  amount  to 
about  forty  six,  viz.  Egypt,  Barca,  Tripoli,  Tunis,  Algiers 
and  Morocco,  all  of  which  extend  along  the  south  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean. — Zaara,  Biledulgerid,  Tombut, 
Mundingo,  Sierra  Leona,  Nigritia,  Jaloffs,  Pholey,  Ar- 
drah,  Widah,  Guinea,  Commendo,Fetu,Anta,Jady,  Ax- 
ina,  Benin,  Angola,  Benguela,  Loango,  Congo  Proper, 
Monomotapa,  Caffraria,  Mosarabique,  Melinda,  Sofala, 
Abex,  Magadoxa,  Aniam,  Abyssinia,  Bornou,  Fezzan, 
Cashna,  Brana,  Nubia,  &c. 

16.  The  islands  belonging  to  this  coast  are  Madagas- 
car, Babelmandel,  Bourbon,  Mauritius,  Zoc rata,  Comoro 
isles,  St.  Helena,  Bissagoes,  Bissao,  Goree,  Cape  de  Verd, 
Canaries,  Madeiras,  Fernando  Po,  Annabon,  St.  Matthew 
and  Ascension,  besides  s~Dme  small  ones.  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  Nile,  Niger,  Sennegal,  Gambia,  Marbea, 
Gondet,  Barodus,  Tafiiet,  the  river  of  the  Elephants,  and 
several  others  that  fall  into  the  Atlantic. 

17.  The  rivers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  St.  Christophers,  St. 
Jago,Zebec,  Magadoxa,  and  a  few  others  fall  into  the  In- 
dian Ocean  ;  of  some  of  these  rivers  little  more  is  known 
than  the  name,  and  the  place  where  they  fall  into  the  sea. 
Its  principal  lakes  are  the  Dambea,  Zaftan,  and  Zambi-e 
or  Zaire. 

18.  From  this  enumeration  of  lakes  and  rivers,  one 
would  suppose  that  Africa  was  well  watered,  but  it  is  oth- 
erwise ;  some  large  districts  being  entirely  destitute;  and 
in  the  interior  parts,  there  are  vast  tracts  of  light  and  bar- 
ren sands,  which  are  blown  sometimes  in  such  prodigious 
quantities  by  the  winds,  as  to  bury  whole  caravans,  and 
suffocate  the  unfortunate  traveller. 

19.  Africa  is  intersected  by  extensive  ranges  of  lofty 
mountains;  of  which  the  most  remarkable  is  the  Atlas. 
This  chain  extends  from  the  Atlantic,  in  an  easterly  di- 
rection, across  the  continent  of  Egypt.  The  mountains 
of  the  Moon,  are  said  to  be  more  elevated  than  those  of 
Atlas  ;  those  of  Sierra  Leona,  extend  to  Ethiopia.  The 
most  noted  capes  or  promontories,  are  those  of  Good  Hope, 
Cape  Verd,  Seven  Capes,  and  Guardafui.  The  only  strait 
belonging  to  Africa,  is  that  of  Babelmandel  which  coa- 
nects  the  Red  Sea  and  Indian  Ocean. 
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20.  The  population  of  this  country  is  unknown,  and 
any  calculation  on  that  head  can  only  be  but  vague  conjec- 
ture :  some  have  stated  it  at  150  millions.  The  difi'erent 
languages  spoken  by  the  inhabitants  are  the  Coptic,  Ara- 
bic, Greek,  African  or  Morisco,  a  variety  of  negro  dia- 
lects, Dutch,  French,  and  Lingua  Franca.  Africa  being 
intersected  by  the  Equator,  near  the  middle,  the  heat 
must  of  consequence  be  extremely  great.  On  the  sea- 
coast,  the  lands  are  generally  extremely  fertile.  Of  the 
four  continents  into  which  geographers  have  divided  the 
terraqueous  globe,  Africa  is  the  most  conveniently  situ- 
ated for  commerce. 

21.  Notwithstanding  its  superior  advantages,  neither 
the  natives,  nor  Europeans  have  availed  themselves  of 
them  ;  for  Africa  remains,  except  in  some  places,  an  un- 
cultivated wild  ;  and  when  we  consider  that  it  is  richer  in 
mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  than  any  of  the  other 
continents,  whence  this  extreme  neglect  has  arisen,  ap- 
pears inexplicable.  The  religious  sects  in  this  continent, 
except  the  European  settlements,  may  be  classed  under 
three  general  heads,  viz.  Mahonietanism,  Paganism,  and 
Copts,  which  last  is  less  numerous  than  either  of  the  two 
first. 

22.  It  is  said  that  Africa  contains  a  greater  variety  of 
■wild  animals,  than  any  of  the  other  continents,  and  in 
greater  abundance  ;  among  which  are  the  lion,  tiger,  pan- 
ther, leopard,  elephant,  hippoputamus,  zebra,  giraffe,  ca- 
mel, dromedary  and  rhinoceru?  ;  of  which  last  there  are 
two  species  in  this  division  of  the  globe.  One  cf  the  spe- 
cies has  two  horns  growing  out  of  its  nose,  and  the  other 
but  one. 

23.  Of  the  European  nations  who  have  possessions  in 
Africa,  Portugal  holds  more  than  all  the  rest.  The 
French,  Dutch,  and  English  have  settlements  on  the  south 
coasts  of  Guinea.  The  Portuguese  trade  to  the  east  coast 
for  senna,  aloes,  civit,  ambergris,  and  frankincense.  It  is 
believed  on  good  authority  that  a  party  of  Phenicians  sail- 
ed round  Africa  about  604  years  before  Christ  ;  yet  it 
cannot  be  said  that  by  this  voyage  any  other  knowledge 
of  it  was  obtained,  than  that  of' its  being  a  peninsula. 

24.  In  1412,  the  Portuguese  fitted  oat  an  expedition, 
in  order  to  explore  the  western  coast  ;  but  the  discovery 
proceeded  very  slowly  ;  for  it  was  not  till  after  several 

11^ 
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succeeding  attempts,  the  last  of  which  took  place  in 
1497,  under  the  command  ot  Vascode  Gama,  who  doub- 
led the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  ascertained  the  true 
form  of  Africa. 

Questio9is^ 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Africa  S 
What  is  the  extent  ? 
W^hat  are  the  countries  ? 

How  many  of  these  are  on  the  south  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean ? 
What  are  the  principal  islands  of  Africa  ? 
What  are  the  chief  rivers  ? 
How  many  of  these  fall  into  the  Atlantic  I 
How  many  into  the  Indian  Ocean  ? 
W'hat  are  the  lakes  of  Africa  ? 
What  are  the  mountains  B 
What  are  the  capes  ? 

Of  what  quality  is  the  soil  on  the  sea-shore  ? 
Of  what  quality  in  the  interior  ? 
What  is  the  religion  of  Africa  ? 

Sect.  4,    America. 

25.  America,  is  the  fourth  grand  division  of  the  eartlv 
and  by  much  the  largest.  It  lies  between  80°  north, 
and  56°  south  latitude,  a  distance  which  at  691  miles  to 
a  degree,  is  equa,!  to  9432  miles.  Its  easternmost  point, 
•which  is  Cape  St.  Roque,  in  South  America,  is  40°  east 
longitude,  and  its  westernmost  point,  which  is  cape 
Prince  of  Wales,  at  the  south  entrance  of  Beering's 
straits,  is  93°  west  longitude.  But  the  distance  between 
these  two  extreme  points,  does  not  give  the  true  breadth 
fcf  the  continent  ;  for  it  extends  from  north,  te  southeast, 
and  intersects  80  degrees  of  the  equator,  forming,  at  each 
intersection,  an  acute  angle  with  each  meridian. 

26.  The  greatest  breadth  of  the  continent,  on  a  due 
east  and  west  line,  is  from  the  east  point  of  Labrador  to 
Point  Brooks,  on  the  north  west  coast,  which  is  2908 
miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  from  cape  St.  Roque,  on 
the  Atlantic,  to  cape  Blanco,  in  the  south  sea,  is  ^774^ 
These  are  the  two  broadest  parts  of  the  continent.    Ths 
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worth  and  south  divisions  are  connected  by  the  isthmus 
of  Darien, a  narrow  and  mountainous  strip  of  land,  in 
some  places  reckoned  but  60  miles  over. 

2r.  America  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Frozen 
Sea,  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  west  by 
the  South  Sea  and  on  the  south  by  the  South  Atlantic 
and  South  Pacific  oceans.  It  is  more  advantageously 
situated.for  commerce  than  Europe  or  Asia ;  but  much 
less  so  than  Africa.  The  distance  across  the  Atlantic 
from  Europe  is  110©  leagues,  and  from  Africa,  for  nearly 
2000  miles  from  500  to  700  leagues.  It  is  separated 
from  Asia  by  Beerings  straits,  which  are  only  about  S9 
miles  over. 

28.  Thence  the  coasts  of  these  two  continents  trend 
greatly  from  each  other;  that  of  America  to  the  south- 
east, and  that  of  Asia  to  the  southwest,  giving  a  form  to 
the  north  end  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  approaching  nearly 
to  a  semicircle.  The  greatest  distance  of  the  two  con- 
tinents is  reckoned  at  10,000  miies.  Geographers  have 
divided  this  continent  into  North  and  South  America  : 
that  division  lying  north  of  the  bay  of  Panama  in  9°  north 
latitude,  is  called  North  America,  and  that  lying  South 
of  the  latter,  South  America,  though  comprehending  a 
tract  of  country  upwards  of  TOO  miles  north  of  the  equa- 
tor. 

29.  The  isthmus  which  connects  the  north  and  south 
divisions,  forms  an  immense  gulf,  interspersed  with 
many  islands,  called  the  West  Indies,  to  distinguish  them 
from  those  on  the  east  coast  of  Asia,  which  are  called  the 
East  Indies.  The  principal  rivers  in  Souih  America,  are 
the  Amazon,  La  Plata,  Oronoque,  and  St.  Francis,  which, 
in  extent  and  magnitude,  are  far  superior  to  the  largest 
j-ivers  in  the  old  world. 

30.  The  most  noted  of  those  in  North  America,  are 
the  Mississippi,  St.  Lawrence,  Missouri,  Ohio,  a  branch 
of  the  Mississippi ;  Wabash,  Tennessee,  and  Cumberland, 
though  tributary  streams  of  the  Ohio,  are  large  navigable 
rivers.  Besides  other  large  rivers  of  the  United  States, 
many  of  which  are  navigable  from  50  to  SCO  miles.  The 
most  remarkable  lakes  are  Superiour,  Michigan,  Huron, 
Erie,  Ontario,  Champlain,  Slave  Lake,  and  that  of  Ni- 
Oftragua. 

31.  After  this  enumeration  of  lakes  and  rivers,  it  fs 
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almost  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  no  quarter  of  the  old 
world  is  so  abundantly  supplied  with  water,  as  our  con- 
tinent. The  United  States  alone,  contain  nearly  100 
rivers  that  are  navi^;able,  intersecting  the  country  in  va- 
rious directions.  Besides  the  lakes,  some  of  which  are, 
in  comparison  to  those  of  the  old  hemisphere,  lar^e  seas, 
open  a  navigable  communication  of  more  than  2000  miles, 
through  the  northern  division  of  the  continent. 

82.  The  extensive  countries  of  Amazonia,  and  Para- 
guay, in  South  America,  are  no  less  abundantly  supplied 
with  water,  than  the  United  States,  by  the  rivers  Amazon 
and  La  Plata,  and  their  tributary  streams.  The  former 
receives  in  its  course  upwards  of  200  navigable  rivers. 
With  respect  to  the  mountains  which  diversify  our  con- 
tinent, the  operations  of  nature  are  no  less  wonderful, 
than  they  are  in  regard  to  the  rivers  and  lakes. 

S3,  The  most  noted  in  North  America,  are  the  Ap- 
palachian mountains,  a  vast  chain  extending  in  a  south 
west  direction,  nearly  1©00  miles  through  the  United 
States.  The  White  mountains  in  New  riampshire,  the 
Green  mountains  in  V'ermont,  and  an  extensive  range  that 
stretches  from  the  plains  of  Mexico,  to  the  northwest,  call- 
ed the  Shining  mouatains.  In  South  America,  is  that  im- 
mense range  called  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  which 
for  extent  and  elevation  surpasses  every  other  chain  of 
mountains  in  the  known  world. 

34.  It  commences  near  the  isthmus  of  Darien  and  ex- 
tends through  the  v/hole  of  the  south  division  to  the  Straits 
of  Mao-ellan,  a  distance  of  4500  miles.  The  most  elevated 
point  of  the  Andes,  according  to  Don  Ulloa,  is  20,280 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  being  7200  feet  higher  than 
the  Peak  of  Teneriffe  ;  and  4618  above  Mount  Blanc,  the 
loftiest  mountain  in  Europe.  America,  from  its  extending 
so  far  north  and  south  enjoys  all  the  varieties  of  climate 
the  earth  affords. 

35.  In  the  northern  latitudes  the  climates  are  notwith- 
standing, marked  by  some  peculiarities,  the  winters  being 
much  colder  than  'those  countries  in  Europe  under  the 
same  parallel.  In  Newfoundland,  and  Cape  Breton, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  winters  are  very 
severe,  yet  these  lie  opposite  to  France;  and  in  Terra  de 
Labrador,  the  winters  are  intolerable  to  an  European, 
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though  that  country  lies  nearly  in  the  same  parallel  with 
Great  Britain. 

36.  The  New  England  states  lie  opposite  to  the  Baj 
of  Biscay  ;  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania, 
are  intersected  by  the  sa«ne  parallels  with  Spain  and 
Portugal,  though  in  these  the  winters  are  not  so  cold  by 
several  degrees  as  with  us.  From  the  great  extent  ot* 
America,  on  each  side  the  equator,  it  possesses  ali  that 
diversity  of  soil  found  on  the  habitable  globe.  The  great 
variety  of  natural  productions,  are  peihaps  more  abun- 
dant than  in  any  of  the  other  quarters. 

37.  Platina,  gold,  silver,  iron,  lead  and  copper  are  the 
principal  metals.  The  increase  of  the  precious  metals  ia 
Europe,  since  the  discovery  of  America, i  s  astonishing, 
notwithstanding  the  sums  sent  annually  to  China,  which 
never  return.  South  America  produce*  also  considerable 
quantities  of  diamonds,  emeralds,  amethysts,  &c.  But  it 
furnishes  abundant  articles  of  more  utility  to  mankind. 

68.  Of  these  are  reckoned,  cochineal,  indigo,  sugar, 
coffee,  rice,  arnatta,  logwood,  b.'-asii.  fustic,  pimento,  Tig- 
num-vitse,  ginger,  cocoa,  redwood,  the  balsam  of  Tolu 
and  Peru,  Jesuit's  bark,  sassafras,  ta>:sia,  tamarinds,  hides, 
furs,  ambergris,  and  a  great  variety  of  woods,  roots  and 
plants;  it  likewise  affords  the  greatest  plenty  of  finest 
fruits  ;  besides  a  vast  number  of  culinary  roots  and  vege- 
tables. The  fertility  of  its  soil,  is  calculated  for  raising, 
in  the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  almost  all  kinds  of 
exotics. 

39.  It  also  furnishes  an  immense  variety  of  birds  ; 
some  of  which  far  exceed  in  beauty,  colour,  and  shape,  the 
most  admired  of  those  in  the  old  world.  The  rivers,  lakes, 
and  sea-coasts  abound  in  the  greatest  variety  and  num- 
ber offish.  Beginning  north,  the  king  of  Great  Biitain 
possesses  Labrador,  vvith  the  countries  around  Hudson's 
Ef»y,  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia.  The 
islands  of  Newfoundland,  Cape  Breton,  Providence.  Ja- 
maica, St.  Christopher,  Antigun,  Dominica,  Nevis,  Bar- 
buda, Anguila,  Montserrat,  St.  Vincent,  Barbadoes,  the 
Gianades,  Granadillas  and  Bermudas,  besides  some 
others. 

40.  The  United  States,  comprehend  one  federal  repub- 
lic. Many  divisions  of  South  America  have  thrown  off 
the  yoke  of  foreign  subjection  and  have  formed  themselves 
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into  independent  republicks.  From  the  census  taken  of 
the  United  States,  of  Canada,  and  a  part  of  Mexico,  and 
estimating  the  population  of  the  other  parts  by  these,  the 
whole  number  of  inhabitants  in  America  does  not  exceed 
35  millions. 

41.  Many  opinions  have  been  formed,  by  different  wri- 
ters, about  the  peopling  of  this  continent.  America  took 
its  name  from  x\mericus  Vespucius,  a  Florentine,  who  ac- 
companied Ojeda,  a  Spanish  adventurer,  on  a  voyage  of 
discovery  ;  and  having  drawn  up  an  entertaining  history 
of  his  voyage,  it  was  published  and  read  with  avidity.  In 
his  narrative  he  had  the  artiSce  to  insinuate  that  he  was 
the  first  that  discovered  this  world. 

42.  Many  of  his  readers  gave  credit  to  the  insinuation  ; 
from  which  circumstance  it  assumed  the  name  of  America. 
Christopher  Columbus,  a  Genoese,  was  the  first  who  in 
1492  made  this  continent  knov/n  to  Euroj)eans.  Dr.  Fos- 
ter in  his  collections  of  northsrn  voyages,  has  satisfacto- 
rily proved,  that  America  was  discovered  by  tho  Nor- 
wegians, some  centuries  befjre  Columbus  made  his  dis- 
covery ;  but  the  knowledge  of  it  seemed  to  be  entirely 
lost  to  the  Europeans,  esre;^t  what  rem'lined  in  manu- 
script accounts,  and  these  nci-haps  in  the  pessession  of 
persons  who  could  not  read  ihem. 

Note.  The  Oronoque  has  its  source  in  the  Andes,  and 
after  running  1400  miles  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  op- 
posite the  island  of  Trinidad,  in  G°  north  latitude.  The 
Mississippi  rises  in  Bear  Lake,  in  48°  north  latitude  and 
98  west  longitude,  and  enters  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  29® 
north  latitude.  Its  principal  tributaries  are  the  Missouri 
from  the  west,  and  the  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Tennessee  from 
the  east.  It  is  navigable  to  St.  Anthony's  falls  in  45° 
north  latitude. 

Lake  Superior,  between  45  and  SC  north  latitude,  and 
84  and  92°  west  longitude,  is  1500  miles  in  circumference; 
it  is  the  largest  body  of  fresh  water  on  the  globe.  Michigan 
which  is  wholly  within  the  United  States,  lies  between  41 
and  45°  north  latitude  and  84  and  87°  west  longitude  ; 
and  is  950  miles  in  circumference.  It  communicates 
with  lake  Huron,  at  the  north  eastern  part,  through  the 
straits  of  Michillimakinak.  Lake  Huron,a  part  of  which 
lies  within  the  United  States,  in  a  medium  latitude  of  45° 
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Horlh,  is  1000  miles  in  circumference.  It  communicates 
with  lake  Superior  on  the  north  west  and  lake  St.  Clair 
on  the  south. 

Questions, 

"What  are  the  boundaries  of  America? 

What  are  the  extremes  of  latitude  ? 

What  of  longitude? 

How  are  the  north  and  south  divisions  of  America  con- 
nected ? 

What  is  the  dist-ince  frem  Europe  to  America  across  the 
Atlantic? 

What  is  the  distance  from  Africa  to  America  ? 

What  is  the  distance  from  Asia,  across  Beering's  Straits  ? 

What  is  the  name  of  the  bay  between  North  and  Soutb 
America  ? 

What  is  the  latitude  of  this  bay? 

What  are  the  principal  rivers  of  South  America  ? 

What  are  their  magnitudes  compared  with  those  of  the 
old  world  ? 

What  are  the  mountains  of  South  America  ? 

What  are  the  most  noted  rivers  of  North  America? 

"\\  hat  are  the  most  remarkable  lakes  of  North  America  ? 

What  are  the  most  noted  mountains  ? 

Where  do  the  Andes  of  South  America  commence  ? 

Where  do  they  terminate  ? 

What  is  their  greatest  elevation  above  the  level  of  the 
sea? 

What  are  the  native  metals  of  America  ? 

What  is  the  climate  ? 

Where  is  the  source  of  the  river  Oronoque  ? 

What  is  its  length? 

Where  does  it  fall  into  the  ocean  ? 

Where  is  the  source  of  the  Mississippi  river? 

In  what  degree  of  latitude  ? 

Into  what  gulf  does  it  discharge  its  waters? 

In  what  latitude  is  this  gulf? 

For  what  distance  is  the  Mississippi  navigable  ? 

Where  are  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony  ? 

W\»at  are  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  ? 

Where  is  lake  Su  perior  situated  ? 

How  many  miles  is  it  in  circumference  ? 
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Where  is  liike  Michigan  ? 

Where  are  the  straits  Michillimakinak? 

Where  is  lake  Huron? 

W  ith  w  hat  other  lakes  does  it  communicate  ? 

When  was  America  first  discovered  ? 

Bj  whom  ? 

Sect.  5«    New  Holland, 

43.  New  Holland,  the  fifth  and  last  grand  division,  is 
situated  between  10  and  43°  south  latitude,  and  between 
131  and  174°  west  longitude,  its  square  surface  exceeds 
that  of  Europe.  When  it  was  first  discovered  is  uncer- 
tain ;  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  the  north 
and  west  coasts  were  explored  by  the  Dutch,  and  in  1642, 
the  south  extremity  was  discovered  by  Tasman.  In  1770, 
Capt.  Cook  traced  (he  east  and  north  east  coast  from  38** 
south  latitude,  and  ascertained  its  separation  from  New 
Guinea. 

44.  In  1773,  Capt.  Furneaus,by  connecting  Tasman's 
discoveries  with  Capt.  Cook's,  completed  the  circuit. 
The  land  in  that  part  of  it  discovered  by  Tasman  called 
Van  Diemen's  land  is  for  the  most  part  of  a  good  height, 
diversified  with  hills  and  vallies.  Dogs  are  the  onlyjtame 
animal  in  New  Holland.  Quadrupeds  except  the  Kan- 
garoo are  scarce.  This  animal  is  about  the  size  of  a 
sheep;  the  head,  neck,  and  shoulders,  are  small  in  pro- 
portion to  the  body,  the  tail  is  thick,  but  tapering  towards 
the  end.  and  nearly  as  long  as  the  body;  the  skin  is  cov- 
ered with  a  short  fur  of  a  mouse  colour. 

45.  It  does  not  go  on  all  lours,  but  leaps;  the  hind 
legs  being  three  times  the  length  (?f  the  fore  legs,  which  it 
uses  only  fur  digging.  The  bats  are  as  large  as  a  par- 
tridge. Sea  and  water  fowls,  as  gulls,  shaggs,  soland 
geese,  ducks,  and  pelicans  of  an  enormous  size  are  nu- 
merous; the  land  birds  are  crows,  parrots,  paroquets, 
and  other  birds  of  excellent  plumage,  doves,  quails,  bus- 
tards, herons,  cranes,  hawks,  eagles,  and  numerous  flocks 
of  pigeons,  exceedingly  beautiful. 

46  The  sea  affords  various  kinds  of  fish,  and  some  very 
delicious  ;  none  except  the  mullet,  and  some  of  the  shell 
fish,  are  known  in  Europe  ;  green  turtle,  lobsters,  crabs, 
niu&cles,aiiu  cockles  of  an  eiiormouB  &ize,aQd  several  kisds 
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(jf  oysters,  are  found  in  abundance.  In  the  mud,  under 
the  mangroves,  are  found  some  pearl  oysters.  New  Hol- 
land has  few  inhabitants.  Captain  Cook  named  this 
country  New  South  Wales.  A  British  regiment  of  foot 
was  sent  thidier,  and  a  new  colony  formed  of  convict?, 
transported,  under  the  command  of  a  governor  andotl'.er 
officers, 

Questiojis, 

What  is  the  situation  and  extent  of  New  Holland  ? 

Is  it  larger  or  smaller  than  Europe  ? 

Is  the  date  of  its  first  discovery  ascertained  ? 

What  is  the  face  of  the  country  ? 

What  is  the  quality  of  the  soil  ? 

Has  New  Holland  many  inhabitants? 


DESTRUCTION     OF     CARTHAGE.       BEFORE 
CHRIST  146  YEARS.— c^rtcie/if  History, 

1.  THE  Carthaginians  perceived  the  wisdom  of 
Annibal,  who  had  foreseen  the  consequences  of  their  con- 
duct ;  but  it  was  now  too  late  either  to  profit  by  his  sa- 
gacity or  his  assistance.  Affrighted  at  the  Roman  arma- 
ments, against  which  they  vverc  totally  unprepared,  thej 
immediately  condemned  those  who  had  broken  the  league, 
and  most  humbly  offered  adequate  satisfaction.  To  these 
submissions,  the  senate  only  returned  an  evasive  answer, 
demanding  three  hundred  hostages  within  thirty  days,  as 
a  security  for  their  future  conduct,  and  an  implicit  obe- 
dience to  their  commands. 

2.  With  these  rigid  conditions  it  was  supposed  the 
Carthaginians  weuld  not  comply  ;  but  it  turned  out  oth- 
erwise, for  this  infatuated  people  sacrificing  every  thing 
to  their  love  of  peace,  sent  their  children  within  the  lim- 
ited time  ;  and  the  consuls  landing  at  Utica  soon  after, 
were  waited  upon  by  deputies  from  Carthage,  to  knov\r 
the  senate's  further  demands,  as  certain  of  a  ready  aq- 
ceptance. 

3.  The  Roman  generals  were  not  a  little  perplexed  in 
what  manner  to  drive  them  to  re«igtanee ;  wherefore  Ccr"- 
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sorinus,  the  consul,  commending  their  diligence,  demanded 
all  tlieir  arms;  but  these  also,  contrary  to  expectation, 
they  delivered  up.  At  last  it  was  found  that  the  con- 
querors would  not  desist  from  making  demands,  while 
the  suppliants  had  any  thing  left  to  supply. 

4.  They  therefore  received  orders  to  leave  their  city, 
which  was  to  be  levelled  to  tiie  ground  ;  at  the  same  lime, 
being  allowed  to  build  another  in  any  part  of  their  terri- 
tories, not  less  than  teM  miles  ;from  the  sea.  This  severe 
and  despotic  injunction  they  received  with  all  the  concern 
and  distress  of  .a  despairing  people  ;  they  iinp'ored  for  a 
respite  from  such  a  hard  sentence  ;  they  used  tears  and 
lamentations :  but  finding  the  consuls  inexorable,  they 
departed  with  a  gloomy  resolution,  prepared  to  suiter  the 
utmost  extremities,  and  to  fight  to  the  last  for  their  seat 
ef  empire,  and  the  habiiations  of  their  ancestry. 

5.  A  general  spirit  of  resistance  seemed  to  inspire  the 
whole  people  against  their  imperious  Toes;  and  they,  now 
loo  late,  began  to  see  the  danger  of  riches  in  a  state,  when 
it  had  no  longer  power  to  defend  them.  Those  vessels, 
therefore,  of  gold  and  silver,  which  their  luxury  had  ta- 
ken such  pride  in,  were  converted  into  arms,  as  they  had 
formerly  given  up  their  iron,  which  in  their  present  cir- 
cumstances, was  the  most  precious  metal. 

6.  The  women  also  parted  with  their  ornaments,  and 
even  cut  off  their  hair>  to  be  converted  into  strings  for 
their  bowmen.  Asdrubal,  who  had  been  lately  condem- 
ned for  opposing  the  Romans,  was  now  taken  from  prison 
to  head  their  arm/^  and  such  preparations  were  made, 
that  when  the  consuls  came  before  the  city,  which  they  ex- 
pected to  find  an  easy  conquest,  they  met  with  such  re- 
pulses, as  quite  dispirited  their  forces,  and  shook  their  re- 
solution. 

7.  Several  engagements  were  fought  before  the  walls, 
generally  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  assailants;  so  that 
the  siege  vvould  have  been  discontinued,  had  not  Scipio 
iEmilianus,  the  adopted  son  of  Africanus,  who  was  ap- 
pointed to  command  it,  used  as  much  skill  to  save  his 
forces  after  a  defeat,  as  to  inspire  them  with  iiopes  of  ul- 
timate victory.  But  all  his  arts  would  have  fiiiled,  had 
he  not  found  means  to  seduce  Pharneas,  the  master  of  the 
Carthaginian  horse,  who  came  over  to  his  side. 

8.  From  that  time  he  went  on  sficcessfully ;  and,  at 
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length  tKe  inhabitants  were  driven  info  the  citadel.  He 
thea  cut  otf  all  supplies  of  provisions  from  the  country  ; 
and  next  blocked  up  the  haven  ;  but  the  besieged,  with  in- 
credible industry,  cut  out  a  new  passage  into  the  sea,  by 
which  they  could  receive  necessaries  from  the  army  with- 
out. ^Scipio  perceiving  this,  set  upon  them  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  ensuing  winter,  killed  seventy  thousand  of  their 
me!i,  and  took  ten  thousand  prisoners  of  war. 

9.  The  unhappy  townsmen,  though  now  bereft  of  all 
external  succour,  still,  resolved  upon  every  extremity, 
rather  than  submit;  but  they  soon  saw  the  enemy  make 
nearer  approaches  ;  the  wall  v,hich  led  to  the  haveji  was 
quickly  demolished;  soon  after  the  Forum  was  taken, 
which  oftered  the  conquerors  a  deplorable  spectacle  of 
house?,  noiUling  to  tlieir  fail,  heaps  oftncn  lying  dead,  or 
the  wounded  struggling  to  emerge  from  the  carnage 
around  them,  and  deploring  their  own  and  their  country's^ 
ruin. 

10.  Tlie  citadel  next  surrendered  at  discretion;  and 
all  now  except  the  temple,  v/as  carried,  which  was  de- 
fended by  deserters  from  the  Roman  army,  and  those 
who  had  been  most  active  in  promoting  the  war.  These, 
however,  expecting  no  mercy,  and  finding  their  condition 
desperate,  set  lire  to  the  building,  and  voluntarily  perished 
in  the  Piames.  Asdrubal,  the  Carthaginian  general  sur- 
rendered himself  to  the  Romans  when  the  citadel  was 
taken;  but  his  v.ife  and  two  cliildren  rushed  into  the 
tc.nple  while  on  fire  and  expired  with  their  country. 

11.  Th2  conilagration  was  now  extended  by  t!ie  mer- 
cile-ss  conquerors  over  the  whole  of  this  noble  city,  which 
being  twenty  four  miles  in  circumference,  the  burning 
continued  for  seventeen  successive  days.  The  senate 
of  Rome,  indeed,  ordered,  that  it  should  be  levelled  with 
the  g'ound  and  interdicted  its  being  rebuilt.  The  first 
part  of  their  cruel  command  was  strictly  executed  ;  the 
latter  remained  in  force  only  for  a  time.  All  the  cities 
which  assisted  Carthage  in  this  war  v.ere  likewise  devot- 
ed to  the  same  fate,  and  the  lands  belonging  to  theai  were 
given  to  the  friends  of  the  Romans. 
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GAPTURE  OF  QUEBEC  BY  ^VOhfE.—SiiHman. 

1.  ON  the  twelfth  of  September,  1759,  one  hour 
after  midnight,  General  Wolfe,  with  his  army,  leaving  the 
ships,  eiiibaiked  in  boats, and  silently  dropped  down  with 
the  current,  intending  to  land  a  league  above  Cape  Dia- 
mond, and  thus  to  gain  the  heights  of  Abraham.  But, 
^wing  to  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  they  fell  below  their 
intended  place,  and  disembarked  at  what  is  now  called 
Wolfe's  cove,  a  mile,  or  a  mile  and  a  half  above  the  city. 

2.  Tlie  operation  was  a  most  critical  one — they  had  to 
Jiavigate  in  silence,  down  a  rapid  stream — to  hit  upon  a 
right  place  for  a  landing,  which  in  the  dark  might  be  easily 
misUken — the  shore  was  shelving,  and  the  bank  to  be  as- 
cended, steep  and  lofty,  and  scarcely  practicable,  even 
without  opposition.  Doubtless,  it  was  this  combinatioti 
of  circumstances,  which  lulled  the  vigilance  of  the  wary 
discerning  Montcalm  :  he  thought  such  an  enterprise  ab- 
solutely impracticable,  and  therefore  had  stationed  only 
sentinels  and  picket  guards  along  this  precipitous  shore. 

S.  Indeed,  the  attempt  was  in  the  greatest  danger  of 
being  defeated  by  an  occurrence,  v/hich  is  very  interesting, 
as  marking  much  more  emphatically,  than  dry  official  ac- 
counts can  do,  the  very  great  delicacy  of  the  transaction. 
One  of  the  French  sentinels,  posted  along  the  shore, 
challenged  the  English  boats  in  the  customary  military 
language  of  the  French,  '' n'ho  goes  there  ?^^  to  which  a 
Captain  of  Frazer's  regiment,  who  had  served  in  Iiollan(', 
and  was  familiar  with  the  French  language  and  custon>s, 
promptly  replied,  "  ia  France?^ 

4.  The  next  question  was  much  more  embarrassing, 
fjr  the  sentinel  demanded  '' to  ivhut  regiment ?^^  Tha 
Captain  who  happened  to  know  the  name  of  one  of  the  re- 
giments which  was  up  the  liver,  with  Bougainville, 
promptly  rejoined,  ''the  Quecn^s/^  The  soldier  immedi- 
ately replied,  " pass  ;^^  for  he  concluded  at  once,  that  this 
was"a  French  convoy  of  provisions,  which,  as  the  English 
had  learned,  from  some  deserters,  was  expected  to  pass 
down  the  river  to  Quebec. 

5.  The  other  sentinels  v.ere  deceived  in  a  similar  man- 
ner; but  one,  less  credulous  than  the  rest,  running  down 
to  the  water's  edge,  called  out;  *'  fV/i^   dont  yon  speak 
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idudet'P^  The  same  captain,  with  perfect  self  coma^antf, 
replied,  "  Hush,  we  shall  be  overheard  and  discovered/' 
The  sentry  satisfied  with  this  caution  retired.  The  British 
boats  were  on  the  point  of  being  fired  into,  by  the  Captain  of 
one  of  their  own  transport  ships,  who,  ignorant  of  what 
was  going  on,  took  them  for  French ;  but  General  Vs  olfe 
perceiving  a  commotion  on  board,  rowed  along  side  in 
person,  and  prevented  the  firing  which  would  have  alarm- 
ed the  town,  and  frustrated  the  enterprize. 

6.  General  Wolfe,  although  greatly  reduced  by  a  fever, 
to  which  a  dysentery  was  superadded,  was  nevertheless 
the  first  man  to  leap  on  sliore.  The  rugged  precipices, 
full  of  projections  of  rocks  and  of  trees,  and  shrubs  grow- 
ing; every  v^here  among  the  cliS^s,  into  which  the  bank  was 
broken,  presented  a  most  forbidding  appearance,  and 
General  Wolfe  familiarly  speaking  to  an  ofiicer  who  stood 
by,  said,  *'  I  don't  believe  there  is  any  possibility  of  get- 
ting up,  but  you  must  do  your  endeavour." 

7.  There  was  only  a  narrow  path,  leadiiig  obliquely  up 
the  hill ;  this  had  been  rendered  by  the  enemy  impassa- 
ble, in  consequence  of  being  broken  up  by  cross  ditches, 
and  there  was  besides  an  entrenchment  at  the  top,  defend- 
ed by  a  captain's  guard.  This  guard  was  eisily  dis* 
persed,  and  the  troops  then  pulled  themselves  up  by 
taking  hold  of  the  boughs  and  stumps  of  the  trees  and  oi 
tlie  projections  of  the  rocks. 

8.  This  precipice  (which  may  be  in  different  places, 
from  one  hundred  and  fifty,  to  two  hundred  feet  high,)  is 
still  very  rude  and  rugged,  but  probably  much  less  so 
than  in  1759  ;  it  can  now  be  surmounted,  without  very 
great  difficulty,  by  men  who  are  unmolested.  Welti* 
staked  all  upon  a  very  hazardous  adventure ;  had  be  been 
discovered  prematurely,  through  a  spy,  a  deserter,  or  an 
alarmed  sentry,  his  army  would  have  been  inevitably- 
lost ;  but  having  gained  the  heights,  he  formed  his  troops 
and  met  the  enemy  in  good  order. 

9.  The  Plains  of  Abraham  lie  South  and  West  of 
Quebec,  and  commence  the  moment  you  leave  the  walls 
of  the  city.  They  are  a  very  elevated  tract  of  ground  ; 
this  must  of  course  be  the  fact, as  they  are  on  tlie  summit 
of  the  heights  which  terminate  at  the  river ;  they  are 
nearly  level — free  from  trees  and  all  other  obstacle^-, 
and  it  is  supposed  were  nearly  so  at  the  time  of-the  battle. 

19* 
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It  was  about  an  hour  before  tlie  dawn,  that  the  army 
bfpan  to  ascend  the  precijiice,  an(i  by  day  light,  they  were 
formed  and  in  perfect  preparation  to  meet  the  enemy. 

10.  The  Marquis  de  Montcalm,  was  no  sooner  in- 
formed that  the  English  troops  were  in  possession  of  the 
heights  of  Abraham  than  he  prepared  to  meet  them,  and 
for  this  purpose  marched  his  army  across  the  Charles, 
from  his  entrenchments  at  Beau  port,  and  between  nine 
■and  ten  o'clock  the  two  armies  met  face  to  face.  Mont- 
calm's numbers  were  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the 
English  army,  but  nearly  half  his  troops  were  Indians 
and  Canadians,  while  the  whole  of  Wolfe's  were  disci- 
plined corps  of  the  best  description. 

il.  The  French  General  could  not  now.  as  at  Mont- 
morenci,  avail  himself  of  the  cover  of  entrenchments, 
behind  which  undisciplined  troops,  especially  if  skilled 
in  markmanshipi  have  often  repelled  the  assault  of  veterans- 
Montcalm  made  however  the  best  possible  disposition  of 
his  troops — apportioning  his  regulars  in  such  distinct 
bodies,  along  the  line,  as  to  support  the  irregulars,  in  the 
ir.ost  effectual  manner. 

12.  In  front,  amorg  the  cornfields  and  bushes,  he  plac- 
ed one  thousand  five  hundred  of  his  best  marksmen, 
principally  Indians  and  Canadians,  whose  destructive 
fire  was  patiently  borne  by  the  British  line,  but  they  re- 
&erved  tlieir  own  till  the  enemy,  whose  main  body  they 
perceived  rapidly  advar.cing,  was  within  forty  yards, 
when  it  ivas  poured  in  upon  the  French,  and  continued 
with  such  deadly  elfect,  that  it  could  not  be  withstood. 

13.  The  French  fought  bravelj,  but  they  werabroken, 
and  notwithstanding  one  or  two  efibrts  to  make  a  stand, 
and  renew  the  attack,  they  were  so  successfully  pushed 
hy  the  British  bayonet  and  hewn  down  by  the  highland 
broad  sv.ord  that  their  discomfiture  was  Gompicte.  The 
battle  was  particularly  severe  on  the  French  right  and 
the  English  left.  This  ground  is  very  near  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  but  a  little  distance  in  front  of  the  citadel,  and 
all  the  events  that  passed  there,  must  have  been  distinctly 
j-een  by  those  on  the  walls  of  Quebec. 

14.  It  must  have  been  a  most  interesting  spectacle,  and 
wecan  ep.sily  enter  into  the  feelings  of  the  American 
French,  who  viewed  ti)eir  country  and  their  city,  and 
their  firesides,  and  honies.  as  involved  in  the  issue  of  this 
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battle.  With  what  emotions  then,  must  they  have  seen 
their  defenders,  not  only  falling  in  the  ranks,  but  driven 
by  the  furious  onsets  of  the  enemy  to  the  walls  of  the  city, 
\vhere  they  were  slaughtered  by  the  bayonet  and  the 
broad  sword,  on  the  verv  glacis,  and  in  the  ditches,  im- 
mediately under  their  eyes. 

15.  About  one  thousand  of  the  French  were  killed  and 
wounded,  and  more  than  half  that  number  of  the  English; 
and  it  is  thought  that  the  French  army  would  have  been 
totally  destroyed  if  the  city  had  not  opened  its  gates  to 
receive  a  part,  and  if  another  part  had  not  taken  refuge 
in  the  works  over  the  St.  Charles.  Montcalm  was  on  the 
French  left,  and  Wolfe  on  the  English  right,  and  here 
they  both  fell  in  the  critical  moment  which  decided  the 
victory. 

16,'  Wolfe,  early  in  the  action  received  a  bullet  in  his 
wrist,  but  he  bound  it  around  with  his  handkerchief,  and 
contiaued  to  encourage  his  troops  :  soon  after,  another 
ball  penetrated  his  groin,  but  this  wound  although  much 
more  severe,  he  concealed,  and  persevered  till  a  third 
bullet  pierced  his  breast.  It  was  not  till  that  mo- 
ment that  he  submitted  to  be  carried  into  the  rear  of  the 
line  :  he  was  no  longer  able  to  stand,  and  leaned  his  head 
upon  the  shoulder  of  a  lieutenant  who  sat  down  for  that 
purpose. 

IT.  Being  a?oused  by  the  distant  sound  of"  they  fly-^ 
they  fly,"  he  eagerly  asked  '*  who  fly  ?"  and  being  told 
it  was  the  French,  he  replied,  "  I  die  happy."  He  asked 
to  be  sustained  on  his  feet  that  he  might  once  more  be- 
hold the  field,  but  his  eyes  were  already  swimming  in 
death,  his  vision  was  gone,  and  he  expiied  on  the  spot. 
His  death  has  furnished  a  grand  and  pathetic  subject  fot 
the  painter,  the  poet,  and  the  historian,  and  undoubtedly 
(consideretl  as  a  specimen  of  mere  military  glory)  it  is 
one  of  the  most  sublime  that  the  annals  of  war  afford. 

Note.  Quet>ec  the  capital  of  Lower  Canada,  is  situated 
at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  St.  Lawrence  and  St. 
Charles.  It  is  built  on  a  high  rock  and  divided  into  the 
upper  and  lower  town.  The  hou;?es  are  uf  stone  ;  the  for- 
tifications are  very  strong,  though  irregular;  and  the  har- 
bour is  safe  and  commodious.  It  contains  about  £0,000 
inhabitants.    Its  latitude  is  47  degrees  nonfe 
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Questions, 

In  what  latitude  is  Quebec  ? 

On  what  river  is  it  situated  ? 

"When  was  it  taken  from  the  French  ? 

By  whom  was  it  taken  ? 

On  what  is  the  town  built  ? 

What  is  the  strength  of  its  fortifications 

Where  are  the  plains  of  Abraha  m  ? 


VOLCANIC  MOUNTAINS.— COTOPAXr.—.Sco;/. 

t.  THIS  mountain  is  the  loftiest  of  those  velcanoes 
©f  the  Andes,  which,  at  recent  epochs,  have  undergone 
eruptions.  Notwithstanding  it  lies  near  the  equator,  its 
summit  is  covered  with  perpetual  snows.  The  absolute 
height  of  Cotopaxi,  is  18,876  feet,  or  three  miles  and  a 
half,  consequently  it  is  2,622  feet,  or  half  a  mile,  hio;her 
than  Vesuvius  would  be,  were  that  mountain  placed  on 
the  top  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe  !  Cotopaxi  is  the  most 
mischievous  of  the  volcanics  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito, 
and  its  explosions  are  the  most   frequent  and  disastrous. 

2.  The  masses  of  scoriae,  and  the  pieces  of  rock,  thrown 
©ut  of  this  volcano,  cover  a  surface  of  several  square 
leagues,  and  vv'ould  form,  were  they  heaped  together,  a 
prodigious  mountain.  In  1738,  the  flames  of  Cotopaxi 
¥0se  5,000  feet,  or  upwards  of  half  a  mile  above  the  brink 
of  the  crater.  In  1744,  the  roarings  of  this  volcano  were 
heard  at  the  distance  of  six  hundred  miles.  On  the  4tU 
ef  April,  1768,  the  quantity  of  ashes  ejected  at  the  mouth 
of  Cotopaxi  was  so  great,  that  it  was  dark  till  three  in 
the  afternoon. 

3.  The  explosion  which  took  place  in  1803,  was  prece- 
ded by  the  sudden  melting  of  the  snow  which  covered 
•ihe  mountain.  For  twenty  years  before,  no  smoke  or  va- 
pour, that  could  be  perceived,  had  issued  from  the  crater  ; 
but  in  a  gin^';le  night,  the  subterraneous  fires  became  so 
active,  that  at  sun-rise,  the  external  walls  of  the  cone, 
Heated  to  a  very  considerable  temperature,  appeared  na- 
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ked,  and  of  tlie  dark  colour  which  is  peculiar  to  Titrified 
scoriae. 

4.  "  At  the  port  of  ©uajquil,"  says  Humboldt,  ''fiftj 
two  leagues  distant,  in  a  straight  line  from  the  crater,  we 
heard,  day  and  night,  the  noise  of  this  volcano,  like  con- 
tinued discharges  of  a  battery;  and  we  distinguished 
these  tremendous  sounds  even  on  the  Pacific  ocean."  The 
form  of  Cotopaxi  is  the  most  beautiful  and  regular  of  the 
colossal  summits  of  the  high  Andes. 

5.  It  is  a  perfect  cone,  which,  covered  with  a  perpetual 
layer  of  snow,  shines  with  a  dazzling  splendour  at  the 
seUing  of  the  sun,  and  detaches  itselt  in  the  most  pictu- 
resque manner  from  the  azure  vault  above.  This  cover- 
ing of  snow  conceals  from  the  eye  of  the  observer  even 
the  smallest  inequalities  of  the  soil  ;  no  point  of  rock, 
110  stony  mass,  penetrating  this  coat  of  ice,  or  breaking 
the  regularity  of  the  figure  of  the  cone. 

Sect.  2.    Mount  Etna. 

6.  Mount  Etna,  now  called  Gibel  bj the  inhabitants,  is 
a  volcano  of  Sicily.  It  is  63  miles  in  circumference  at  the 
base,  and  10,954  feet  in  height.  But  travellers  vary  great- 
ly in  their  accounts  both  of  its  height  and  circumference. 
This  mountain,  famous  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  both 
for  its  bulk  and  terrible  eruptions,  stands  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  island,  in  a  very  extensive  plain.  The  crater 
is  a  little  mountain,  abouta  quarter  of  a  mile  perpendicu- 
lar, and  warj  steep,  situated  in  the  middle  of  a  gently  in- 
clining plain,  of  about  nine  miles  in  circumference. 

7.  In  the  middle  of  the  little  mountain  is  a  hollow^  about 
two  miles  and  a  half  in  circumference.  It  goes  shelving 
down  from  the  top,  like  an  inverted  cone.  In  the  middle 
of  this  funnel  is  the  tremendous  and  unfathomable  gulph  ; 
fiom  which  continually  issue  terrible  and  confused  noises, 
which  in  an  eruption  are  increased  to  such  a  degree,  as  to 
be  heard  at  a  great  distance.  Of  all  its  eruptions  that  or 
1GG3,  was  the  most  terrible;  it  was  attended  with  an 
earthquake  that  overturned  the  town  of  Catania,  and  bu- 
ried 18,000  persons  in  its  ruins. 

8.  On  the  side  of  the  mountain  fronting  the  south  east 
is  the  celebrated  chesnut  tree  called,  "  Casfagno  di  cento 
caviiii,-'  from  its  astonishing  size,  being  large  enough  to 
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shelter  100  horses  under  its  boughs.  It  stands  single, 
upon  a  gentle  rising;  the  land  around  it  is  an  open  pas- 
ture encircled  with  woods.  This  wonderful  tree  consists 
of  live  trunks,  growing  out  of  liie  same  root ;  in  the  mid- 
dle is  a  hat  covered  with  tiles  where  the  fruit  of  the  tree 
is  deposited.  Mr.  Swinbarne  measured  it,  an  inch  above 
the  ground,  and  found  it  196  feet  in  circumference.  Rei- 
desel  measured  it,  and  found  it  204  palms. 

Sect.  3.  Blount  Vesuvius. 

9.  Vesuvius  is  a  celebrated  volcano  of  Italy,  sis  miles 
east  of  Naples.  This  nv)untain  has  two  tops  ;  one  of 
which  onlj  goes  by  the  name  of  Vesuvius,  the  other  being 
now  called  Somma.  The  perpendicular  lieight  ofVesu- 
lius,  is  only  STOO  feet,  though  the  ascent  from  the  floor 
to  the  top  is  three  Italian  miles.  One  side  of  the  moun- 
tain is  well  cultivated  and  fertile,  but  the  south  and  west 
are  entirely  covered  with  cinders  and  ashes,  while  a  sul- 
phureous smoke  constantly  issues  from  the  top,  sometimes 
attended  with  the  most  violent  explosions  of  stone,  the 
emission  of  great  streams  of  lava,  and  all  the  other  attend  - 
ants  of  a  most  formidable  volcano. 

10.  The  first  of  these  eruptions  recorded  in  history, 
took  place  in  the  year  79,  in  which  the  two  cities  of  Pom- 
peii and  Ilerculaneum  were  entirely  buried  under  the 
stones  and  ashes  thrown  out.  Incredible  mischief  was 
also  done  to  the  neighi>ouring  country,  and  numbers  of 
people  lost  their  lives.  Since  that  time  30  ditferent  erup- 
tions have  been  recorded,  some  of  vvliich  were  extremely 
\iolent. 

11.  In  the  year  1538,  a  mountain  three  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  perpendicular 
height  was  thrown  up  in  the  course  of  one  night.  There 
have  been  instances  of  ashes  and  sulphureous  smoke  being- 
carried  not  only  to  Rome,  but  also  across  the  Mediterra- 
nean into  Afiica  and  even  into  Egypt ;  birds  have  been 
suffocated  in  the  air,  and  have  fallen  down  upon  the 
ground;  and  fishes  perished  in  the  neighbouring  v/aters 
which  were  made  hot  and  infected  by  it. 

12.  The  operations  of  the  subterraneous  fire  appear  to 
be  very  capricious  and  uncertain.  One  day  there  will  be 
tlie  appearance  of  a  violent  fermentation,  and  the  next. 
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every  thing  will  be  quiet;  but  whenever  there  has  been  a 
considerable  ejection  of  scoriae  and  cinders,  it  has  been  a 
constant  observation,  that  the  lava  soon  made  its  appear- 
ance, either  by  boiling  over  the  crater,  or  forcing  its  way 
through  the  crevices  in  the  conical  part  of  the  mountain. 
Theiep  of  the  mountain  fell  in,  in  1634,  and  tke  mouth 
of  Vesuvius  is  now  little  short  of  two  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence. 

Sect.  4.    Mount  Jlecla. 

13.  On  proceeding  along  the  southern  coast  of  Iceland, 
and  at  an  inconsiderable  distance  from  Skaalholt,  Mount 
Hecla,  with  its  three  summits,  presents  itself  to  view. 
Its  height  is  five  thousand  feet,  or  nearly  a  mile  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  It  is  not  a  promontory,  but  lies  about 
four  miles  inland.  It  is  neither  so  elevated  nor  so  pic- 
turesque as  several  of  the  surrounding  Icelandic  moun- 
tains; but  has  been  mor'^  noticed  partly  through  the  fre- 
quency of  its  eruptions,  and  partly  from  its  situation, 
which'exposes  it  to  the  view  of  many  ships  sailing  to 
Greenland  and  ><orth  America. 

14.  The  eruptions  in  the  year  1693  and  1766,  occa- 
sioned terrible  devastations,  some  of  the  matter  being 
tlirown  forth  to  the  distance  of  150  miles;  and  a  circuit 
of  near  50  laid  vvaste  by  the  lava.  It  takes  up  four  hours 
time  to  ascend.  On  the  highest  point  where  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer  was  24  in  the  air,  it  rose  to  153  when  placed 
on  the  ground. 

JVote.  Next  to  Chimborazo,  Cotopaxi  is  the  most 
elevated  point  of  the  Andes,  and,  until  recently,  has  been 
supposed  to  exceed  in  altitude  (with  the  above  exception)' 
all  other  mountains  in  the  world.  Some  late  accounts  of 
Mount  Himmelah,  in  Asia,  give  a  height  to  certain  peaks 
of  that  mountain  even  exceeding  Chimborazo;  but  the 
tsi'uthof  this  is  not  fully  established. 

15.  Catania,  a  celebrated  city  of  Sicily,  is  situated  oa 
a  gulf  of  the  same  name,  10  miles  from  Etna.  It  is  52 
miles  southwest  of  Messina,  in  37^  north  latitude.  It 
Gontains  30,000  inhabitants.  The  streets  are  firmly  pav- 
ed with  lava. — Herculaneum,  an  ancient  city  of  Italy,  was 
overwhelmed  by  an  eruptioa  of  Mount  Yesurius,  A.  D. 
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79.  Ill  1758,  after  much  labour,  a  great  number  of  aar 
dent  monuments  were  discovered,  such  as  paintings,  sta- 
tues, furniture,  &c. 

16.  Iceland  is  a  large  island,  to  the  west  ot  Norwaj, 
300  miles  in  length  and  150  in  breadth,  between  64  and 
66°  north  latitude.  For  two  months  together  the  sun 
never  sets,  and  in  the  winter  it  does  not  rise  for  the  same 
time,  at  least  not  entirely.  The  middle  of  the  island  is 
mountainous,  stony  and  barren  ;  but  in  some  places  there 
are  excellent  pastures.  Tlie  inhabitants  profes^>  to  De- 
lieve  that  the  souls  of  the  damned  aie  sent  to  Mount 
Hecla. 

Questions, 

Where  is  Cotopaxi  situated  ? 

Of  what  mountains  is  it  a  peak? 

Has  Cotopaxi  or  Chimborazo  the  highest  elevation  ^ 

Where  is  Mount  Etna  ? 

Wliat  is  its  circumference  at  the  base  ? 

What  "is  its  height  ? 

W^hat  is  the  circu  inference  of  the  crater  ? 

In  what  year  was  Catania  destroyed  by  an  eruption  from 
Etna  r 

How  many  persons  were  buried  in  the  ruins  of  the  city  ? 

Wliere  was  Catania  situated  ^ 

In  what  manner  were  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  de- 
stroyed ? 

In  what  year  ? 

W^here  is  Iceland  ? 

Of  what  length  and  breadth  ? 

What  is  the  face  of  the  country? 

•Is  the  soil  fertile  ? 


liEONIDAS'S  ADDRESS  TO  HIS  COUNTRYMEN. 

— Glover. 

He  alone 
Remains  unshaken.    Rising  he  displays 
His  godlike  presence.     Dignity  and  grace 
Adorn  his  frame,  and  manly  beauty,  join'd 
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Vf'ah  strength  Herculean.     On  his  aspect  shines 

SuUlimest  virtue,  and  desire  of  fame, 

Where  justice  gives  the  laurel ;  in  his  eye 

The  inextinguishable  spark,  which  tires 

The  souls  of  patriots  ;  while  his  i^row  supports 

Undaunted  valour,  and  contempt  ol  death. 

Serene  he  rose,  and  thus  address'd  the  throng; 

Why  this  astonishment  on  every  face, 
te  men  of  Sparta  ?  Does  the  name  of  death 
Create  this  fear  and  wonder  ?  O  my  friends  I 
Why  do  we  labour  through  the  arduous  paths 
Wliich  lead  to  virtue?  fruitless  were  the  toil, 
Above  the  reach  of  human  feet  were  plac'd 
The  distant  summit,  if  ihe  fear  of  death 
Could  intercept  our  passage.     But  in  vain 
His  blackest  forms  and  terrors  he  assumes 
To  shake  the  firmness  of  the  mind,  which  knows 
That,  v>'anting  virtue,  life  is  pain  and  woe  ; 
That,  wanting  liberty,  ev'n  virtue  mourns. 
And  looks  around  for  happiness  in  vain. 
Then  speak,  O  Sparta,  and  demand  my  life, 
Mj  heart  exulting,  answers  to  thy  call, 
.\nd  smiles  on  glorious  fate.     To  live  with  fame 
The  gods  allow  to  many  ;  but  to  die 
With  equal  lustre,  is  a  blessing  Heaven 
Selects  from  all  the  choicest  boons  of  fate, 
And  with  a  sparing  hand  on  lew  bestows. 

Leonidas's  Answer  to  the  Persian  Ambassador. 

Return  to  Xerxes ;  tell  him,  on  this  rock 
The  Grecians,  faithful  to  their  post,  await 
His  chosen  myriads  ;  tell  him,  thou  hast  seen 
How  far  the  lust  of  empire  is  below 
A  free-born  mind  :  and  tell  him  to  behold 
A  tyrant  humbled,  and  by  virtuous  death 
To  seal  my  country's  freedom,  is  a  good 
Surpassing  all  his  boasted  pow'r  can  give. 

LeonidasU  Farewell  to  his  ffife  and  Family* 

I  see,  I  feel  thy  anguish,  nor  my  soul 
Has  ever  known  x\^?  nrevalence  of  love, 

13   ' 
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E'erprovM  a  father's  fondness,  as  (hishour; 
Nor,  when  most  ardent  to  assert  my  fame. 
Was  once  my  heart  insensible  to  thee. 
How  had  it  stain'd  tlie  honours  of  my  name 
To  hesitate  a  moment,  aii^  suspend 
My  country's  fate,  till  shameful  life  preferred 
By  my  inglorious  colleague  left  no  choice 
But  what  in  me  were  infamy  to  shun. 
Not  virtue  to  accept  i  Then  deem  no  more 
That,  of  my  love  regardless,  or  thy  tears, 
I  haste  uncalPd  to  death.     The  voice  of  fate, 
The  gods,  my  fame,  my  country,  bid  me  bleed. 

0  thou  dear  mourner  !  wherefore  streams  afresh 
That  flood  of  woe?  Why  heaves  with  sighs  renew 'd 
That  tender  breast?  Leonidas  must  fall. 

Alas  !  far  heavier  misery  impends 

O'er  thee  and  these  if  soften'd  by  thy  tears 

1  shamefully  refuse  to  yield  that  breath. 
Which  justice,  glory,  liberty,  and  H«aven 
Claim  for  my  country,  for  my  sons,  and  thee. 

Think  on  my  long  unalter'd  love.    Reflect 
On  my  paternal  fondness.     Has  my  h^art 
E'er  known  a  pause  of  love,  or  pious  care  ? 
Now  shall  that  care,  that  tenderness,  be  prov'd 
Most  warm  and  faithful.     When  thy  husband  dies 
For  L^cedaemon's  safety,  thou  wilt  share. 
Thou  and  thy  children,  the  diffusive  good. 
Should  I,  thus  singled  from  the  rest  or  men. 
Alone  entrusted  by  th'  immortal  gods 
With  pow'r  to  save  a  people,  should  my  soul 
Desert  that  sacred  cause,  thee  too  I  yield 
To  sorrow  and  to  shame  ;  for  than  must  weep 
With  Lacedaemon,  must  with  her  sustain 
Thy  painful  portion  of  oppression's  weight. 
Thy  sons  behold  now  wcirthy  of  their  names, 
Atid  Spartan  birfh.  Their  growmg  bloom  must  pine 
In  shame  and  bondage,  and  their  youthful  hearts 
Beat  at  the  sound  of  liberty  no  more. 
On  their  own  virtue,  and  their  father's  fiime. 
When  he  the  Spartan  freedom  hath  confirm  d, 
Bt*foie  the  world  illustrious  shall  they  rise. 
Their  country's  bulwark,  and  their  mother's  jojr* 

Here  paused  the  patriot.    With  religious  awe 
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Grief  heard  the  voice  of  virtue.     No  complaint 
The  solemn  silence  broke.     Tear&  cea^'d  to  liow  : 
Ceas'd  fora   moment;  soon  again  to^  stream. 
For  now  in  arms  before  the  palace  ranged. 
His  brave  companions  of  the  war  demand 
Their  leader's  presence  ',  then  her  griefs  renew'd 
Too  great  for  utterance,  intercept  her  sighs. 
And  f.  eeze  each  accent  on  her  falt'ring  tougue^ 
in  speechless  anguish  on  the  hero's  breast 
Sise  sinks.    On  every  side  his  children  press, 
Hang  on  his  knees,  and  kiss  his  honour 'd  hand. 
His  soul  no  longer  struggles  to  confine 
lis  strong  compunctiori.     Dawn  the  hero's  cheekj, 
Down  flows  the  manly  sorrow.     Great  in  woe. 
Amid  his  children  who  inclose  him  round. 
He  stands  indulging  tenderness  and  love 
In  graceful  tears,  v\ hen  thus  v.'ith  lifted  eyes, 
Address'd  to  heaven  :  Thou  ever  living  powers 
Look  down  propitious  sire  of  gods  and  men  1 
And  to  this  faithful  woman,  whose  desert 
May  claim  thy  favour,  grant  the  hours  of  peac^. 
And  thou  my  great  forefather,  son  of  Jove,. 
O  Hercules,  neglect  not  these  thy  race  L 
But  since  that  spirit  Ifrom  thee  derive, 
Now  bears  me   from  them  with  resistless  fate. 
Do  thou  support  their  virtue  1  Be  they  taught. 
Like  thee,  with  glorious  labour  life  to  grace, 
And  from  their  father,  may  they  learn  to  die  i 

Aote,  Leonidas  was  slain  in  the  battle  of  Thermopylae, 
which  straits,  between  the  foot  of  Mount  Oeta,  and  the 
Malian  Gulf,  are  the  entrance  into  Greece.  This  re- 
nowned Spartan  with  309  followers,  bravely  defended  the 
passage,  for  sometime,  against  120,000  infantry  com- 
manded oy  Xerxes.  After  a  most  desperate  and  almost 
incredible  struggle,  the  pass  was  carried  by  the  Persians, 
hut  at  the  expense  of  20,000  of  their  men. 


FORT  WILLIAM  HENRY.— ^i//iwiari. 

.  ,  1.  THE  remains  of  this  old  fort  are  still  visible ; 
tfeey  are  on  the  verge  of  the  lake,  at  its  head  ;  the  walls,  th'e 
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gate,  and  the  out-works,  can  still  be  completely  tracecl  ^ 
the  ditches  have,  even  now,  considerable  depth,  and  the 
well  which  supplied  llie  garrison  is  there,  and  aRb?<!s 
water  to  this  daj:  near  anil  in  this  fort,  much  blood  has 
been  shed.  In  August,  \T55,  General,  afterwards  jSir 
William  Johnson,  lajat  the  head  of  lake  George,  with  an 
army  about  to  proceed  to  the  attack  of  Crown  Point; 
they  were  troops  raised  bj  the  northern  colonies. 

2.  Baron  Dieskau,  who  commanded  the  French  forces 
in  Canada,  leaving  Ticonderoga,  came  down  Lake  Cham- 
plain  through  South  bay,  and  was  proceeding  to  the  at- 
tack of  Fort  Edward,  which  contained  but  live  hundred 
men,  and  had  been  reported  to  Dieskau  to  be  without; 
cannon.  To  the  succour  of  this  fort,  General  Johnson 
detached  one  thousand  men,  and  two  hundred  Indians,, 
under  Colonel  Williams  of  Deerfield. 

3.  Dieskau's  army  having,  in  the  mean  time,  learned 
that  there  were  cannon  at  Fort  Edward,  and  being  assur- 
ed that  General  Johnson's  camp  was  without  artillery  or 
entrenchments,  importuned  their  General  to  change  his 
purpose  of  attacking  fort  Edward,  and  to  lead  th.em  north- 
v/ard  to  assail  Johnson's  camp.  Dieskau  yielded  to  tiieir 
wishes,  and  turned  his  course  accordingly. 

4.  The  mountains,  which  form  the  barriers  of  Lake 
George,  continue  to  the  south,  after  they  leave  the  lake^ 
forming  a  rugged,  narrow  defile,  of  several  miles  in 
length,  most  of  which  was  then,  and  still  is,  filled  with 
forest  trees.  In  this  defile,  about  four  miles  from  Ge- 
neral Johnson's  camp,  Colonel  Williams'  pa-iy,  which  left 
the  camp  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  September  6,  1 755,  very  unexpectedly  fell  in  with  the 
army  of  Baron  Dieskau. 

5.  The  two  armies  met  in  the  road,  front  to  front ;  the 
Indians  of  Dieskau's  army  were  in  ambuscade,  upon  botli 
declivities  of  the  mountain,  and  thus  it  was  a  complete 
surprise,  for  Colonel  Williams  had  unhappily  neglected 
to  place  any  scouts  upon  his  wings.  A  bloody  battle  en- 
sued, a  deadly  fire  was  poured  in  upon  both  flanks. — 
Colonel  Williams  endeavoring  to  lead  his  men  against  the 
unseen  enemy,  was  instantly  shot  through  the  head,  and 
he,  and  hundreds  of  his  party,  including  old  Hendrick, 
the  chief  of  the  Mohawks,  and  forty  Indians  were  slain. 

6.  The  remainder  ef  the  party,  under  the  command  dj 
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Colonel  Whiting,  retreated  into  the  camp.  They  came 
running  in,  in  the  utmo  st  confusion  and  consternation, 
and  perhaps  owed  their  safety,  in  a  great  measure,  to  ano- 
ther party^  which,  when  the  firing  was  heard,  and  per- 
ceived to  be  growing  louder  and  nearer,  was  sent  out  to 
succour  them. 

7.  Dieskau,  after  the  retreat  of  Williams'  party,  march- 
ing on  with  spirit,  attacked  Greneral  Johnson's  entrench- 
ed camp,  and  although  he  fought  with  long  and  persever- 
ing valour,  his  army,  in  a  great  measure  deserted  by  the 
Canadians  and  Indians,  was  repulsed  with  immense 
slaughter.  Dieskau,  wounded  in  the  leg  was  found 
leaning  against  a  tree. 

8.  He  began  to  feel  for  his  v/atch,  in  order  to  deliver 
it  up  to  the  soldier,  who  was  approaching  him  ;  but  tiie 
soldier  supp^)sing  him  to  be  searching  for  a  pistol,  unhap- 
pily fired  a  charge  into  his  hips,  which  caused  his  death. 
Nor  did  thi*  battle  terminate  the  fighting  of  this  bloody 
day.  The  remains  of  Dieskau's  army  retreated,  about 
four  miles,  to  the  ground  where  Colonel  Williams  had 
been  defeated  ii)  the  morning. 

9.  The  rear  of  the  army  were  then  sitting  upon  the 
ground  ;  they  had  opened  their  knapsacks,  and  were  re- 
freshing themselves,  when  Captain  McGinnies,  who  witlv 
two  hundred  men,  had  been  despatched  from  Fort  Ed vvard^ 
to  succour  the  main  t>ody,  came  up  with  this  portion  of 
the  French  army,  and  totally  defeated  them,  although  he 
was  himself  mortally  wounded.  Thus  were  three  battles- 
fought  in  one  day,  and  alioost  upon  the  same  ground. 

10.  Remains  of  the  encampment  are  still  to  be  found 
in  the  woods.  The  neighbjuring  mountain,  in  which  thft 
French  so  suddenly  made  their  appearance,  is,  to  this  <lay» 
•ailed  French  Mouniain^  and  this  naoe,  wi*h  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  fact,  will  tye  sent  down  to  the  latest  posterity  > 

Massacre  of  Fori  PFiUiam  Henry. — Sillvman^ 

11.  The  three  battles  of  September'  6th,  were  not  the 
end  of  the  tragedies  of  Lake  George.  The  Marquis  de 
Montcalm,  after  three  ineffectual  attempts  upon  Foi  t  Wil» 
liam  Setiry,  made  great  efforts  to  besiege  it  in  form,  and 
ia  August,  1757,  having  landed  ten  thousand  men  near 
*£h«  fort,  surmnoned  it  to  surrender.    The  pla^e  ©f  His 
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landing  ;  the  remains  of  his  batteries,  and  otlier  works  are' 
still  visible  ;  and  the  graves  and  bones  of  the  slain  are 
©ccasionallv  discovered. 

12.  He  had  a  powerful  train  of  artillery,  and  although 
the  fort  and  works  were  garrisoned  by  three  thousand 
men,  and  were  m«»st  gallantly  defended  by  the  comman- 
der. Colonel  Munroe,  it  was  obliged  to  capitulate;  but 
i\\e  most  honourable  terms  were  granted  to  Colonel  Mun- 
roe, in  consideration  of  his  gallantry.  The  bursting  of 
the  great  guns,  the  want  of  ammunition,  and  above  all  the 
failure  of  General  Webb  to  succour  the  fort,  although  he 
Jay  idle  at  fort  Edward  with  four  thousand  men,  were 
the  causes  of  this  catastrophe. 

13.  The  capitulation  was  however,  most  shamefully 
hroken  ;  the  Indians  attached  to  Montcalm's  army,  while 
the  troops  were  marching  out  of  the  gate  of  the  fort,  drag- 
ged the  men  from  the  ranks,  particularly  the  Indians  in 
the  English  service,  and  butchered  them  in  cold  blood — 
they  plundered  all  without  distinction,  and  murdered 
x?omen  and  little  children,  with  circumstances  of  the 
TTiOst  aggravated  barbarity. 

14.  The  massacre  continued  all  along  the  road,  through 
Ihe  dcfde  in  the  mountains,  and  for  many  miles,  the  mise- 
rable prisoners,  especially  tliose  in  the  rear,  were  toma- 
hawked and  hewn  down  in  cold  blood  ;  it  might  well  be 
(■ailed  the  bloody  defile,  for  it  was  the  same  ground  that 
was  the  scene  of  the  battles  only  two  years  before,  in 
17^5.     It  is  said,  that  efforts  were  made  by  the  FrencFi 

^0  restrain  the  barbarians,  but  they  were  not  restrained. 

15.  The  miserable  remnant  of  tlie  garrison  with  diffi- 
c-ulty  reached  to  Fort  Edward  pursued  by  the  Indians, 
although  escorted  by  a  body  of  French  troops.  Fort  Wil- 
liam Henry  was  levelled  by  Montcalm,  and  has  neve? 
fe^en  rebui ft.  Fort  George  was  built  as  a  substitute  for  it^ 
on  a  more  commanding  scite,  and  although  often  men- 
tioned in  the  hKstory  of  subsequent  wars,  was  not  the 
scene  of  any  memorable  event. 

16.  It  was  the  depot  for  i\\^  stores  of  the  army  of  Ge- 
Reral  I3urgoyne,  till  that  commander  relinquished  his  con- 
nection with  the  lakes,  and  endeavoured  to  push  his  for- 
tsnes  without  depending  upon  his  magazines  in  the  rear. 

^ote.  Lake  George,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  liei 
south  west  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  is  57  miles  long,  and 
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from  1  to  7  broad.  It  embosoms  more  than  200  beautiful 
inlands,  and  falls  intoChamplain  by  a  channel  three  niiles 
long. 

Qtiesilons, 

Where  was  Fort  William  Henry  situated  ? 

[n  what  year  was  it  surrendered  ? 

To  whom  ? 

"Were  the  terms  of  capitulation  observed  r 

Where  is  Lake  George  ? 

"What  is  its  length  and  breadth  ? 


\ 
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\.  THIS  impregnable  fortress,  belonging  to  Great 
Britain,  is  situated  upon  a  tongue  of  land,  at  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  Europe  on  the  north  side  of  the  narrow 
sea,  which  forms  a  communication  between  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Atlantic,  called  the  straits  of  Gibralter.  A 
fortified  line  is  drawn  by  the  Spaniards,  to  cut  off  the 
communication  of  the  garrison  v.ith  the  rest  of  Spain. 
The  length  of  Gibralter,  from  the  lines  on  the  Spanish 
side,  to  the  most  southern  part  called  ^wrojoa /}0i«/,  is 
about  three  English  miles,  and  the    circumference  seven. 

2.  On  the  west  side,  stands  the  town  of  Gibralter,  on 
the  water  side,  and  is  defended  by  aline  of  ramparts, 
forfiiing  a  continued  fortification  from  the  north  and  per- 
pendicular side  of  the  rock,  to  the  extremity  of  the  Moors' 
wall,  which  nearly  divides  the  rock  into  two  equal  parts. 
This  wall  was  built  about  the  year  one  thousand,  and  runs 
from  the  water  side  about  one  third  of  the  way  up  with  a 
very  rapid  ascent  till  it  meets  an  inaccessible  part  of  the 
rock,  where  it  was  discontinued,  and  another  built  fur- 
ther to  the  south  at  an  accessible  place. 

3.  The  fortifications  have  since  been  continued  round 
^he  rock,  and  rendered  impregnable  by  works  cut  into 
the  interior  on  the  north  and  eastern  side,  where  it  is  per- 
pendicular. The  English,  since  they  became  masters  of 
this  place,  have  been  indefatigable  in  excavating  the  roelE 
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and  forming  subterraneous  walks,  5000  feet  in  length,  gaf- 
leries  and  caverns,  into  which  the  besieged  might  retreat 
during  an  attack,  in  case  the  outer  works  should  be  car- 
lied  by  an  enemy. 

4.  These  galleries  form  several  tiers  or  ranks  (23  in 
Bumber)  of  batteries,  from  300  to  1300  feet  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  flat  country  below,  called  the  neutral  ground, 
which  is  between  the  Spanish  and  English  lines.  Were 
a  general  battering  of  ail  the  embrasures  to  take  place  at 
the  same  time,  it  would  afford  one  of  the  grandest  specta- 
eles  in  the  world.  It  would  resemble  a  huge  monster, 
with  a  thousand  mouths,  each  vomiting  out  thunder, 
smoke,  and  red  hot  balls. 

5.  The  cannon  have  all  been  so  well  practised,  and  are 
all  so  well  elevated,  that  the  object  aimed  at  is  hit  with 
as  much  certainty  as  with  a  fusee.  The  whole  surface 
of  the  rock,  outside,  is  planted  with  cannon,  in  every  place 
Vt'here  it  is  possible  to  make  an  attack,  even  with  one  or 
two  men  only  at  a  time.  Should  the  water  !ines  be  carried 
by  an  enemy,  they  would  have  to  dispute  the  ascent  to  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  inch  by  inch,  and  in  many  places, 
by  narrow  passes,  between  stupendous  rocks,  which  are 
Hot  more  than  25  or  30  feet  wide. 

6.  Should  they  even  succeed  and  obtain  possession  of 
the  whole  surface  of  the  mountain,  they  would  have  to 
combat  with  an  army  in  the  bowels  of  the  rock,  against 
a  thousand  mines  and  other  artifices,  which  would  render 
the  situation  of  the  conquerors  very  unsafe.  It  is  said 
there  are  close  quarters  in  the  rocks  for  more  than  twelve 
{housand  men,  and  provisions  for  three  years,  always  stor- 
ed in  the  rocks,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ammunition* 

7.  Gibralter  was  first  fortified  in  the  modern  style  in 
fhe  reign  of  the  emperor  Charles  51  h.  It  was  taken  by 
ehe  En^!;lish  in  1704.  It  has  since  been  repeatedly  be- 
sieged but  always  without  success.  In  July,  1779,  com- 
menced the  celebratiHl^  siege  by  the  combined  forces  of 
France  and  Spain  ;  every  scheme  which  ingenuity  could 
«[evise,  which  rashnes*  could  hazard,  or  foice  execute  was 
tried  by  the  be&ieger*  to  no  purgose,  ^^hen  in  1783^  th& 
siege  was  abaadoaed* 


(.153) 

BIOGRAPIirCAL  SKETCH  OF  DEMOSTHENES^. 

— Kingston. 

1,  DEMOSTHENES  was  a  celebrated  Athenian, 
son  of  a  rich  blacksmith,  called  Demosthenes,  and  of  Cle- 
obule.  He  was  but  seven  years  of  age  when  his  father 
died.  His  guardians  negliiiiontly  managed  his  aftai!S,and 
embezzled  the  greatest  part  uf  his  possessions.  His  edu- 
cation was  totally  neglected,  and  for  v.hatever  a<lvances 
he  made  in  learning,  he  was  indebted  to  his  industry  ..ad 
application. 

k  lie  became  the  pupil  of  Isaeus  antl  Plato,  and  appli- 
ed himself  to  study  the  orations  of  isocrales.  At  the  age 
of  1 7,  he  gave  an  early  proof  of  his  eloquence  and  abilities, 
against  his  guardians,  trom  whom  he  obtained  the  retribu- 
tion of  the  greatest  part  of  his  estate.  His  rising  talents 
were  impeded  by  weak  lungs  and  a  difPirulty  of  pronun- 
ciation, especially  of  the  letter  r,  but  these  obstacles  were 
soon  conquered  by  unwearied  application. 

S.  To  correct  the  stammering  of  his  A^oice,  he  spoke 
with  pebbles  in  his  mouth  ;  and  removed  the  distortion  of 
his  features,  which  accompanied  his  utterance,  by  watch- 
ing the  motions  of  his  countenance  in  a  looking  glass. 
That  his  pronunciation  might  be  loud  and  fu^H  of  empha- 
sis, he  frequently  ran  up  the  steepest  and  most  uneven 
walks,  where  his  voice  acquired  force  and  energy  ;  and 
on  th«  sea-shore,  when  the  waves  were  violently  agitat- 
ed, he  declaimed  aloud  to  accustom  himself  to  the  noise 
and  tumults  of  a  public  assembly. 

4.  He  also  confined  himself  in  a  subterraneous  cave  to 
devote  himself  more  closely  to  studious  pursuits  ;  and  to 
eradicate  ail  curiosity  of  appearing  in -public,  he  shaved 
one  half  of  his  headi  In  this  solitary  retirement,  by  the 
help  of  a  glimmeringlamp,  he  composed  the  greatest  part 
of  his  orations,  which  have  ever  been  the  admiration  of 
every  age,  though  his  cotemporaries  and  rivals  severely 
inveighed  against  them,  and  observed  that  they  smelt  of 
oil. 

5.  His  abilities,  as  an  orator,  raised  him  to  consequence 
at  Athens,  and  he  was  soon  placed  at  the  head  of  the  gov- 
ernment. In  this  public  capacity,  he  roused  his  country- 
men from  their  indolence,  and  animated  them  against  the 
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•ncroachments  of  Philip  of  Macedonia.  In  thebattle  ot 
©heronaea,  however,  Demosthenes  betrayed  his  pusilla- 
ainiitv,  and  saved  his  life  by  flight. 

6.  After  the  death  of  Philip,  he  declared  himself  warm- 
ly against  his  son  and  successor,  Alexander,  whom  ha 
branded  with  the  appellation  of  boy ;  and  when  the  Mace* 
donians  demanded  of  the  Athenians  their  orator,  De- 
mosthenes reminded  his  countrymen  of  the  fable  of  the 
sheep  which  delivered  their  dogs  up  to  the  wolves.  ThougU 
he  had  boasted  that  all  the  gold  of  Macedonia  could  not 
tempt  him,  yet  he  suffered  himself  to  be  bribed  by  a  small 
golden  cup  from  Harpalus. 

7.  The  tumults  which  this  occasioned,  forced  him  to  r&^ 
feire  from  Athens,  and  in  his  banishment,  which  he  p*\ssed 
at  Troezene  and  jEgina,  he  lived  with  more  efteminacj 
than  true  heroism.  When  Antlpater  made  war  against 
Greece,  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  Demosthenes  was 
publicly  called  from  his  exile,  and  a  galley  v?as  sent  i&> 
fetch  him  from  jE^^ina. 

8.  His  return  was  attended  with  much  splendour,  and 
all  the  citizens  crowded  at  the  Piraeus  to  see  him  land* 
His  triumph  and  popularity,  however,  were  short.  Anti- 
pater  and  Craterus,  were  near  Athens,  and  demanded  all 
the  orators  to  be  delivered  up  into  their  hands.  Demos- 
thenes with  all  his  adherents  fled  to  the  temple  of  Nep- 
tune in  Calauria. 

9.  When  he  saw  all  hopes  of  safety  were  banished,  he 
took  a  dose  of  poison,  which  he  always  carried  in  a  quill  ^ 
and  expired,  on  that  day  that  the  Thesmophoria  were 
celebrated,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age,  322  years  before 
Christ.  Demosthenes  has  been  deservedly  called  the 
prince  of  orators  ;  and  Cicero,  his  successful  rival  among 
the  Romans,  calls  him  a  perfect  model,  and  such  as  he 
wished  to  be. 

10.  These  two  great  princes  of  eloquence  have  oftea 
been  compared  together;  but  the judgjnent  hesitates  to 
which  to  give  the  preference.  They  both  arrived  to  per- 
fection ;  but  the  measures  by  v/hich  they  obtained  it  were 
diametrically  opposite.  Demosthenes  has  been  compar- 
ed, and  with  propriety,  by  his  rival  ^Iilschines,  to  a  Siren, 
from  the  melody  of  his  expressions. 

1 1 .  No  orator  can  be  said  to  have  expressed  the  various 
passions  ©f  hatred,  resentment,  or  indignationi  with  raovfr 
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energy  than  he  ;  and  as  a  proof  of  his  uncommon  appli« 
cation,  ii  need  only  be  mentioned,  that  he  transw  ibed 
€ight,  or  even  ten  times,  the  history  of  Thucjdides,  that 
he  might  not  only  imitate,  but^possess  the  force  and  ener- 
^y  of  the  great  historian. 

Koie.  Plato,  esteemed  the  divine  philosopher,  was 
«hief  of  the  Athenian  academy,  and  Isocrates  was  the 
teacher  in  oratory. — Mgina,  is  an  island  in  the  iEgean 
aea,  situated  near  Delos,  which  was  famed  as  the  birth 
place  of  Apollo. — Antipater  was  a  general  of  Alexander, 
kingof  Macedonia,  and  succeeded  him  in  his  government. 
— Thncydides  was  an  eloquent  Greek  historian,  much 
a  dmired  for  his  elegant  and  perspicuous  style. 
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1.  THE  natives  of  New  Zealand  are  generally 
tequal  to  the  tallest  Europeans  in  stature,  they  are  stout 
and  well  made,  but  by  the  manner  of  sitting  in  their  ca- 
noes, their  legs  are  distorted.  In  general  the  Nevr 
Ze^landers  have  the  aquiline  nose  with  dark  coloured 
eyes,  and  black  hair,  which  is  tied  up  to  the  crown  of  the 
head.  The  principal  men  among  them  use  the  practice 
of  tattowing  themselves  in  spiral  and  other  figures. 

2.  In  many  places  their  iikin  is  inderited  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  look  like  carving,  but  the  inferior  people  content 
themselves  with  besmearing  their  faces  with  red  paint 
and  ochre.  The  iaces  of  the  old  men  are  almost  coveiedl 
with  indentations,  painted  blai  k,  which  make  a  most 
frightful  appearance,  but  those  who  are  young,  blatkea 
only  their  lips  like  the  women,  and  gradually  exfeni 
their  decorations  as  they  advance  in  years.  Ihe  marki 
upon  the  face  are  generally  spiral,  and  are  pej formed 
with  great  regularity. 

Sect  2.     Of  their  Dre^s, 

S.  The  dress  of  a  New  Zealander  is  certainly  the  m«st 
i^ncouth  that  can  be  imagined.  It  is  unide  of  the  leaves  of 
a  fiag  sf>Ut  into  i^ee  or  hue  slips,  wlwch,  whea  dry,  are> 
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interwoven  with  each  other  into  a  kind  of  stuff  betweea 
netting  and  cloth,  with  all  the  ends  which  are  eight  or 
nine  inches  long  hanging  out  on  the  upper  side. 

4.  Of  this  cloth,  it"  cloih  it  may  be  called,  two  pieces, 
serve  for  a  conipleie  dress  ;  one  of  them  is  tied  over  their 
shoulders  with  a  string,  and  reaches  as  low  as  the  knee  ; 
to  the  end  of  this  string  is  fastened  a  bodkin  of  bone, 
^vhich  is  easilj  passed  through  any  two  parts  of  this  up- 
per garment,  so  as  to  tack  them  together  ;  the  other  piece 
is  wrapped  round  the  waist,  and  reaches  nearly  to  the 
ground. 

Sect,  S.     Of  the  PVar- Dance,  and  3Iuoic  of  the  New 
Zealanders, 

5.  Their  war-dance  consists  of  a  great  variety  of  vio- 
lent motions  and  contortions  of  the  limbs,  accompanied 
with  grimaces.  The  tongue  is  frequently  thrust  out  to  a 
considerable  length,  and  the  eyelids  forcibly  drawn  up  in 
a  frightful  manner.  At  the  same  time  they  brandish  their 
spears,  shake  their  darts,  and  cleave  the  air  with  their 
patoo-patoos,  an  instrument  shaped  like  a  pointed  battle- 
dore, with  a  short  handle  and  sharp  edges. 

6.  This  horrid  dance  is  always  accompanied  with  a 
song  which  is  wild  but  not  disagreeable,  and  every  strain 
concludes  with  a  loud  and  deep  sigh,  which  is  uttered  in 
concert.  In  the  motionsof  the  dance,  there  is  a  strength, 
firmness  and  agility,  which  must  excite  the  admiration  of 
strangers :  and  in  their  songs  they  keep  time  v/ith  so  much 
exactness,  that  more  than  a  hundred  paildles  struck 
against  the  side  of  the  boat  at  once,  will  convey  to  the 
ear  but  a  single  sound,  at  the  divisions  of  their  music. 

7.  They  have  sonorous  instruments;  one  is  the  shelJ, 
called  the  Triton's  trumpet,  with  which  they  make  a 
noise  not  unlike  that  which  is  made  with  a  cow's  horn  : 
l^ie  other  is  a  small  wooden  pipe,  resembling  a  small 
nine-pin.  A  hideous  bellowing  was  all  the  sound  that 
-could  be  produced  by  these 'instruments. 

Sect.  4.     Of  the  treatment  of  their  enemies, 

8.  The  New  Zealanders  avow  the  horrid  practice  of 
eating  their  enemies,  which  fact,  however  strange  and  in 
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creilible,  was  completely  ascertained  by  Captain  Coak, 
when  he  visited  these  ishmds  in  the  year  1770.  "  I  shall 
add,"  says  the  narrator  of  the  voyages,  "  that  in  almost 
every  cove  where  we  landed,  we  foiind  fresh  bones  of 
men  near  the  places  where  fires  had  been  mride." 

9.  Among  the  heads  that  were  brought  on  board,  some 
seemed  to  have  false  eyes  :  and  ornaments  in  their  ears 
as  if  alive.  That  v/hich  Mr.  Banks  bought  was  sold  v/ith 
lajreat  reluctance  by  the  possessor:  the  head  was  mani- 
festly that  of  a  young  person,  about  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  of  age,  and  by  the  contusions  on  one  side,  appeared 
to  have  received  many  violent  blows,  and  indeed  a  part 
of  the  bone  near  the  eye  was  wanting. 

'Sect.  5.  Of  their  Religion  and  Conduct  towards  their  dead, 

10.  Much  cannot  be  known  of  the  religion  of  the  New 
Zealanders,  but  it  is  certain  that  they  acknov/ledge  the 
influeaceof  Supreme  Beings,  one  of  whom  is  supreme, 
the  rest  subordiftate.  One  of  these  islanders  appeared  to 
have  a  much  more  deep  and  extensive  knowledge  of  these 
subjects  than  any  other  of  the  people;  and  whenever  he 
was  disposed  to  instruct  them,  which  he  sometimes  did 
in  a  long  discourse,  he  was  sure  of  a  numerous  audience, 
who  listened  in  profound  silence,  with  much  reverence 
and  attention. 

11.  What  homage  they  pay  to  the  deities  could  not  be 
learnt;  no  place  of  public  worship  was  visible,  but  near  a 
'j:>lantation  of  sweet  potatoes  was  seen  a  small  area,  of  a 
square  figure,  surrounded  with  stones,  in  the  middle  of 
which  one  of  the  sharpened  stakes  which  they  use  as  a 
«pade  was  set  up,  and  upon  it  was  hung  a  basket  of  fer» 
roots,  which  the  natives  said  was  an  olTering  to  the  gods,  by 
which  the  owner -hoped  to  render  them  propitious,  and  ob- 
tain a  plentiful  crop. 

12.  Their  manner  of  disposing  of  the  dead  was  diffe* 
rent  in  different  parts  of  tne  island.  In  the  north  they 
buried  them  in  the  ground  ;  in  the  south  they  threw  them 
into  the  sea.  No  grave  was  to  be  seen  in  the  country, 
and  the  inhabitants  affect  to  conceal  every  thing  relating 
to  the  dead  with  a  sort  of  mysterious  secrecy.  But  what- 
ever may  be  the  sepulchre,  the  living  are  themselves  the 
meRttmeats. 

14 
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13.  Scarcely  ar  single  person  is  to  be  seen  of  either  sex 
whose  bodies  are  not  marked  with  the  scars  of  v/ounds, 
which  have  been  inflicted,  as  a  testimony  of  their  regret 
for  the  loss  of  a  relation  or  friend.  «  Some  of  these 
wounds,"  says  Captain  Cook,  "  were  seen  in  a  state  s» 
recent  that  the  blood  was  scarcely  stanched,  which  shews 
that  death  had  been  among  them,  while  we  were  on  the 
coast;  and  this  makes  it  more  extraordinary  that  no  fu- 
neral ceremony  should  have  fallen  under  our  notice  ;" 
some  of  the  scars  were  very  large  and  L]eer>,  and  in  many 
instances  had  greatly  disfigured  their  faces. 

Note.  New-Zealand  consists  of  two  large  islands,  sit- 
uated in  the  south  Pacific  Ocean.  The  country  is  very 
mountainous,  and  some  of  the  summits  are  covereil  with 
perpetual  snow.  The  inhabitants  are  warlike  and  fero- 
cious. 

Questions. 

Where  are  the  islands  of  New  Zealand  ? 

Vv  hat  is  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  ? 

How  do  they  treat  their  enemies  ? 

AVhat  is  their  religion  ? 

How  do  they  manifest  their  regret  for  the  death  of  a 

friend  ? 
What  is  the  face  of  the  country  ? 
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InhahUantSt  MannerSy  and  Customs. 

1.  THE  Laplanders  are  of  a  diminutive  size,  an^ 
have  short  black  hair,  a  wide  mouth,  hollow  cheeks,  and  a 
chin  somewhat  long  and  pointed.  Their  compiexicn 
is  swarthy,  which  is  rather  the  effect  of  smoke,  than  ti;e 
iiatural  hue  of  the  skin.  They  possess  great  strength  of 
body,  and  are  capable  of  untlcrgoing  extraordinary  de- 
grees of  labour.  They  arc  inured  from  infancy  to  ac- 
tivity and  exertion,  and  are  remarkable  ftr  swiftness  of 
foot." 


1i;dt^t.;:-;^ii»'tK.t.>»;st';4^  • 
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g;:  The  Laplanders  wear  a  conical  capin  the  form  of  a 
su^ar  loaf,  of  a  greyish  colour,  with  a  tassel  of  various 
shreds  on  the  top,  and  a  border  of  fur  round  the  lower 
part.  The  coat,  which  serves  at  once  as  shirt  and  outer 
garment,  is  generally  made  of  sheepskin,  with  the  wool 
upon  it  turned  next  the  skin,  and  reaches  below  the  knees, 
when  not  tied  up  with  the  girdle.  The  great  coat,  made 
of  kersey  or  rein-deer  skin,  with  the  hairy  side  outwards, 
is  open  only  at  the  breast.  They  use  no  stockings,  but 
wear  a  kind  of  pantaloons  of  coarse  cloth  or  tanned  lea- 
ther, or  the  skin  of  the  rein-deer's  legs  fitted  close  to  the 
limbs.  Their  shoes  also  are  made  of  the  skin  of  the  rein- 
deer. They  wear  leather  belts,  ornamented  with  tin  or 
brass,  and  "with  thongs  of  leather,  tD  which  are  attached 
balls  of  tin,  keys,  &c.  hanging  down  behind. 

3.  The  dress  of  the  women  is  similar  to  that  of  the  men  ; 
but  in  addition  to  it  they  wear  handkerchiefs,  short  aprons 
made  of  painted  cloth,  rings  on  their  fingers,  and  ear- 
rings, from  which  are  suspended,  among  the  better  sort,, 
chains  of  silver,  which  pass  two  or  three  times  about  the 
neck.  They  are  much  addicted  to  finery,  and  to  the  use: 
of  embroidery  manufactured  from  brass  wire,  and,  where 
thatcannotbe  had,  list  of  different  colours  is  substituted. 
They  neither  cut  aor  comb  their  hair,  and  their  habits  are 
extremely  filthy. 

4.  The  Laplanders  change  their  habitation  according  to 
the  season,  living  in  houses  in  winter,  and  in  tents  iti 
summer.  The  houses  are  constructed  of  stones  and  sods, 
roofed  with  beams  and  rafters,  and  small  wood  betweea 
them  ;  over  these  are  laid  bushes  and  turl,  with  fine  earth 
on  the  top.  They  have  neither  door  uor  chimney  ;  the 
former  is  supplied  by  tv/o  vaulted  passages,  through  which: 
they  must  creep  on  their  hands  aud  feet. 

5.  The  tents  are  about  1:^  feet  long,  and  9  high  ;  they 
are  constructed  of  6  poles,  nearly  meeting  at  the  top,  and 
covered  with  skins  or  cloth.  In  the  structure  and  situa- 
tion of  these  tents  they  endeavour  to  display  some  finery 
and  taste.  The  internal  arrangement  is  the  same  in  both 
the  tents  and  houses.  The  fire-place  consist!?  of  a  squars- 
mclosure  of  low  stones,  situated  in  the  centre,  and  the 
spaces  on  each  side  of  the  fire-place  are  divi;led  by  logs 
oi  wood  into  three  apartments,  which  may  be  styled  bed 
pfeaiTiber§;  of  these  the  SDiice  farthest  srcm    the  dooris 
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accounted  (l.e  most  honourable,  and  is  occupied  by  the 
husband  and  vwfe  ;  that  in  the  middle  by  the  children; 
and  the  outer  one  by  the  servants.  The'  floor  is  covered 
•with  small  branches  of  trees,  and  over  these  are  spread 
skins  of  rein-deer,  on  which  the  fan^ily  sit  or  recline.  At 
all  seasons  these  dwellings  are  filled  with  smoke  so  dense 
a^  to  render  it  inconceivable  how  human  beings  can  exist 
in  tliem  and  preserve  their  eye-sight. 

6.  The  household  furniture  consists  of  horn  spoons,  pots 
and  kettles  made  of  brass  or  copper,  sometimes  of  stone  : 
wooden  bowls,  a  basket,  and  a  barrel  for  oil  and  other 
liquids.  A  few  of  the  richer  natives  possess  two  or  three 
pewter  dishes  and  silver  spoons.  The  maritime  Lap- 
landers use  a  lamp  made  of  sea-shell,  with  a  rush  wick  ; 
but  tiic  iDountaineers  have  seldom  any  oiher  light  than 
what  th^  fire  affords. 

7.  The  diet  of  the  Laplanders  Consists  a!most  wholly  of 
animal  food.  The  inhabitants  of  the  coast  subsist  chiefly 
on  fish,  with  a  little  beef  and  mutton  ;  those  in  the  inteii- 
or  principally  on  the  milk  and  flesh  of  the  rein-deer. 
The  milk  is  used  in  a  variety  of  ways,  fresh  or  boiled,  or 
coagulated,  or  made  into  butter  and  cheese.  The  little 
bread  made  use  of  is  chiefly  barley-cake,  baked  on  the 
hearth.  The  poorer  people  grind  the  chaff',  and  even 
some  of  the  straw  along  with  the  grain.  Sometimes  the 
inner  bark  of  the  fir  and  pine  tree  is  ground  into  meal  and 
mixed  w  ith  the  barley  flour.  They  are  extravagantly 
fond  of  tobacco,  and  when  they  cannot  procure  it,  will 
masticate  the  slips  of  the  bag  or  chips  of  the  cask  in  which 
it  has  been  kept.  Their  common  drink  \s  water ;  brandy 
is  very  scarce  but  is  eagerly  sought  for.  They  are  sub- 
ject to  swelled  necks,  or  goitres,  similar  to  those  of  Swit- 
zerland. Although  their  lot  is  fall  of  toil  and  penury, yel 
tliey  are  remarkable  for  their  strong  attachment  to  their 
i^ative  country. 

8.  Matrimonial  negotiations  among  the^Laplanders  are 
conducted  with  great  formality  and  decorum.  When  r* 
young  man  has  selected  his  object,  he  communicates  his 
wishes  to  his  own  family,  who  repair  in  a  body  to  the 
<hvelling  of  the  young  woman's  parents,  carrying  a  slight 
present,  such  as  a  rif)g  or  ornamented  girdle,  to  the  fair 
fUM'r  and  a  quantity  of  brandy  to  entertain  the  friends. 
WbQTk  arrived  at  the  hfit,  the  saitfr  is  left  ♦■"ithent,  tSl  ha 
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sliall  be  invited  to  enter  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  rest  of  the 
party  have  entered,  their  spokesman  fills  a  bumper  of 
brandj,  which  he  offers  to  the  girl's  father,  a«d  the  ac- 
ceptance of  it  indicates  his  approbation  of  the  match  pro- 
posed. After  the  liquor  has  gone  round,  the  lover  is  in- 
troduced, and  the  parents  of  the  girl  having  given  their 
consent,  he  offers  her  the  present,  and  promises  wedding 
clothes  to  her  father  and  mother. 

8.  Sometimes  a  sum  of  money  is  given  both  to  the  bridp 
and  her  parents ;  and  among  the  better  class,  a  wife, 
countingall  expenses,  commonly  costs  the  husband  about 
a  hundred  copper  dollars.  After  the  parties  have  been 
betrothed,  the  young  man  is  allowed  to  visit  his  fair  one, 
whose  favour  he  generally  endeavours  to  conciliate  by 
presenting  tobacco,  brandy,  or  whatever  he  thinks  will  be 
most  acceptable.  After  the  marriage  takes  place,  the 
bridegroom  usually  remains  a  year  or  more  with  the  pa- 
rents of  the  bride,  and  at  his  departure  receives  what 
portion  they  are  able  to  give  their  daughter. 

9.  The  funerals  of  the  Laplanders  are  attended  with 
Httle  ceremony.  The  body,  slightly  wrapped  in  a  coarse 
cloth,  is  carried  to  the  grave  by  the  friends  and  relatives, 
^ho  are  entertained  with  a  slight  repast,  and  a  small  por- 
tion of  metheglin.  In  former  times  it  was  customary  to 
yaise  a  heap  of  stones  over  the  grave ;  but  an  old  sledge 
turned  bottom  upwards,  is  now  the  only  monument  plac- 
ed over  the  spot  where  the  body  is  buried. 

iO.  The  Laplanders  were  not  converted  to  Christianity, 
till  the  17th  century,  and  ai-e  still  extremely  ignorant  of 
its  doctrines  and  duties.  Although  great  pains  have  been 
.aken  by  the  Swedes  and  Danes  to  inform  them  on  the 
•subject  of  religion,  yet  the  majority  of  them  continue  to 
practise  superstitions  and  idolatries,  almost  as  gross  as  any 
that  are  met  with  among  pagans.  Augury  and  witchcraft 
are  practised  among  them  ;  and  they  have  been  consider- 
ed by  modern  traders  as  very  skilful  in  magic  and  divina- 
tiou.  Their  magicians  make  use  of  what  they  call  a 
drum,  an  instrument  not  very  dissimilar  to  a  tambourinej, 
containing  on  it  figures  of  their  divinities,  with  various 
ernaments.  A  black  cat  is  kept  in  every  house,  and  reck- 
one<l  a  most  valuable  appendage ;  they 'talk  to  it  as  a  ra- 
tional creature,  and  in  hunting  and  ishing  parties  it  is* 
their  usnal  atte?».'^?.»r 
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11.  The  Laplanders  are  wholly  destitute  of  learnings 
and  have  no  accurate  division  of  time.  They  have  neither 
writing  nor  letters,  but  a  number  of  hieroglyplncs.  Their 
language  comprehends  so  many  dialects  that  it  is  with 
difficulty  they  understand  each  other.  Besides  looking 
after  the  rein-deer,  the  fishery,  and  the  chase,  the  men 
employ  themselves  in  the  construction  of  their  canoes, 
sledges,  and  harness.  Their  trade  consists  in  the  exchange 
of  skins  of  foxes,  squirrels,  and  sables. 

12.  The  rein-deer  is  the  most  valuable  gift  that  provi- 
dence has  bestowed  on  the  poor  Laplander.  It  serves  as 
ihe  principal  beast  of  burden  ;  its  milk  is  highly  valued  ; 
its  flesh  supplies  the  chief  nourishment  of  the  inhabitants 
during  part  of  the  year ;  its  sinews  are  made  into  thread  ; 
and  its  skin  furnishes  a  great  part  of  the  dress  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  rein-deer  bears  a  great  resemblance  to 
the  stag,  but  is  much  smaller,  being  in  general  only  four 
ieet  in  height  from  the  foot  to  the  top  of  the  back,  and  but 
two  feet  long  in  ihe  body.  It  is  remarkable  equally  for 
the  elegance  of  its  shape,  the  beauty  of  itspalmated  horns, 
and  the  ease  with  v/hich  it  supports  itself  during  a  lonp; 
winter  of  nine  months.  In  summer  it  feeds  on  2;rass,  and 
is  extremely  fond  of  the  herb  called  the  great  Vvater-horse 
tail;  but  in  winter  refuses  hay,  and  obtains  its  wljoie 
nourishment  from  the  rein-deer  moss,  which  grov.s  here 
in  great  profusion.  A  remarkable  instinct  is  displayed  by 
the  animal  in  discovering  this  plant  under  the  snow,  and 
in  digging  it  out. 

13.  The  foot  of  the  rein-deer  seems  shaped  exactly  to 
enable  it  to  walk  on  snow,  spreadins;  out  when  set  down, 
so  as  to  cover  a  large  surface,  but  contracting  wlien  lifted 
up  so  as  to  be  easily  withdrawn  ifit  happen  to  plunge  into 
the  snow.  The  movements  are  thus  attendeil  by  a  sot  t  of 
snapping  noii»e,  not  unlike  that  of  an  electrical  machine. 
Wlieii  yoked  in  a  sledge  they  are  easily  guided  by  a  small 
cord  fastened  round  the  horns.  They  will  run,  if  hard 
driven.  50  or  GO  utiles  without  stopping,  and  at  the  rate 
cf  10  miies  an  hour. 

14.  The  sledges  are  made  of  birch  wood,  and  for;r,ed 
like  a  boat  with  a  ila(  stern.  Those  used  for  travel! in.j 
,are  commoniy  so  11;=:;!^  as  to  be  easily  earned  in  the  aims, 
.and  are.cnlv  "larf>;e'Cn(rugh  for  tl)e  ti-avellsr  to  sit  in  tliem 
»with  hifi  iegs  str^i^tc-hed  oii  the  bottom. 
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\1"d.  Tlie  rein-deer  is  found  wild,  but  the  greaternum- 
l>er  are  domesticated,  and  form  in  fact  the  chief  wealth 
of  the  natives.  The  poorer  class  have  from  50  to  200  ; 
the  middle  class  from  SOO  to  700:  and  the  affluent  often 
upwards  of  1000.  The  females  are  driven  home  morning 
and  evening  to  be  milked,  and  yield  about  as  much  milk 
as  a  she-goat.  The  rein-deer  cast  their  horns  every  jear., 
the  males  in  November,  and  the  females  in  May.  The 
new  horns  are  at  first  flexible,  and  so  tender  as  to  occa^ 
sion  pain  to  the  animal  when  roughly  handled.  Those  of 
the  male  are  often  two  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  aadtheip 
jwints  are  as  far  distant  from  each  other. 


Note,  Lapland,  the  most  northerly  country  of  Europe, 
.extends  from  the  north  cape,  in  71°  north  latitude,  to  the 
white  Sea,  under  the  arctic  circle.  It  is  inhabited  by  thg 
same  people,  though  the  country  is  subject  to  different 
powers.  Norwegian  Lapland,  under  the  dominion  of 
Denmark,  lies  between  the  northern  sea  and  the  river 
-Pais.  Swedish  Lapland  comprehends  all  the  country 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  mountains  that  separate  Norway 
from  Sweden. 

Questims, 

Of  what  size  and  complexion  are  the  Laplanders  ? 

Oa  what  do  they  principally  subsist  ? 

Are  they  given  to  idolatry  ^ 

W  hat  arenheir  attainments  in  literatuie  ? 

\x\  what^does  their  most  valuable  property  consist  } 

Where  is  Lapland  situated  : 

Where  is  Norwegian  Lapland  ? 

To  what  government  is  it  subject  ? 

Where  is  Swedish  Lapland  ? 


DESTRUCTION    OF    ROME    BY    THE    GAULS. 

'-'cdiioient  History* 

1.  THE  countries  through  which  tiie  Gauls  pass- 
ed, in  their  rapid  progress,  made  little  resistance  ;  the 
aitives  being  terrified  by  their  vast  numbers,  the  iierce- 
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ness  of  their  natures,  and  their  d  read  ful  preparations  for 
war.  But  the  rage  and  impetuosity  of  this  ferocious 
<people  were  directed  solely  against  Rome.  They  went 
^n  without  doing  the  least  intentional  injury  in  their 
march,  breathing  vengeance  only  against  the  Romans, 
whom  they  considered  alone  as  transgressors. 

2.  The  Roman  army,  at  this  conjuncture,  was  under 
ihe  command  of  six  military  tribunes  ;  the  number  of 
their  forces  which  amounted  to  forty  thousand  men,  was 
nearly  equal  to  those  of  Brennus;  but  the  soldiers  were 
less  obedient,  and  the  generals  had  not  confidence  in  each 
«ther,  so  as  to  unite  fur  their  mutual  safety.  The  two 
armies  met  near  the  river  Ailia,  eleven  miles  from  the 
city,  both  equally  confident  of  victory,  both  equally  dis- 
daining to  survive  a  defeat. 

3.  The  leaders  on  either  side  put  their  forces  in  array ; 
the  Romans  to  prevent  their  being  surrounded,  extended 
their  lines,  and  placed  the  best  legions  in  the^wings  of 
their  army.  The  Gauls,  on  the  other  hand,  by  a  happy 
disposition,  had  their  choicest  men  in  the  middle  ;  and 
"with  these  they  made  the  most  desperate  attack.  Thj; 
ce»tre  of  the  Roman  army,  unable  to  withstand  the  im- 
petuosity of  the  charge,  quickly  gave  way  ;  while  the 
two  v;ings  saw  themselves  in  a  manner  divided  from  each 
other  and  their  centre  occupied  by  the  enemy. 

4.  They  made  for  a  time,  a  feeble  attempt  to  unite  ; 
but  finding  it  impracticable,  a  rout  ensued,  in  which  th(S 
Romans  seemed  to  have  lost  all  power,  not  only  of  re- 
sistance, but  of  flight.  Nothing  but  terror  and  confusion 
reigned  through  their  broken  ranks  :  the  wretched  re- 
mams  of  their  army  were  either  drowned  in  attempting 
to  cross  the  Tiber,  or  hastened  to  take  refuge  in  Veil, 
while  only  a  few  of  them  returned  to  Rome,  with  the 
dreadful  intelligence  of  their  overthrow. 

5.  All  hopes  of  resistance  in  the  field  being  now  over, 
the  remaining  inhabitants  that  were  able  to  bear  arms, 
threw  themselves  into  the  capitol,  which  they  fortified,  in 
order  to  hold  out  a  siege.  The  rest  of  the  people,  a  poor 
and  forlorn  multitude  of  old  men,  women,  and  children, 
endeavoured  to  hide  themselves  in  some  of  the  neighbour- 
ing towns,  or  resolved  to  await  the  conqueror's  fury,  and 
lie  in  death  ander  tke  rains  of  their  native  city. 
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6.  But  more  particularly  the  ancient  senators  and 
priests,  struck  with  a  religious  enthusiasin  on  this  occa- 
sion, resolved  to  devote  their  lives  to  atone  for  the  crimes 
of  the  people,  and,  habited  in  their  robes  of  ceremony, 
placed  themselves  in  the  forum,  on  their  ivory  chairs. 
The  Gauls,  in  the  mean  time,  were  giving  a  loose  to  their 
triumph,  in  sharing  and  enjoying  the  plunder  of  the  ene- 
my's camp. 

7.  Had  they  immediately  marched  to  Rome  upon  gain- 
ing the  victory,  the  capitol  itself  would  have  yielded,  but 
they  continued  two  days  feasting  upon  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, and,  with  barbarous  pleai^ure,  exulting  amidst  their 
slaughtered  foes.  On  the  thiril  day  after  the  victory,  the 
facility  of  which  amazed  the  Gauls  themselves.  Brennus 
appeared  with  oli  his  forces  before  the  city.  He  was  at 
fir^t  much  surprised  to  find  the  gates  wide  open  to  receive 
him,  and  the  walls  defenceless;  so  that  he  began  to  im- 
pute the  unguarded  situation  of  the  place  taa  stratagem 
of  the  Romans. 

§.  After  proper  precautions,  however,  he  entered  the 
city,  and  marching  into  the  forum,  rhere  beheld  the  ancient 
seriato!s  sitting  in  their  order,  observing  a  profound  si- 
lence, unmoved  and  undaunted.  The  splendid  habits, 
the  majestic  gravity,  and  the  venerable  looks  of  these  oid 
men,  wljo  had  all  borne  the  highest  offices  of  the  state, 
awed  the  barbarous  enemy  into  revet ence  ;  they  took 
them  to  be  the  tutelar  deities  of  the  place,  and  be«-an  to 
ofier  blind  adoration,  till  one,  more  forward  than  the  rest, 
putf;rth  his  hand  to  stroke  the  beard  of  Papyrus,  who 
had  once  enjoyed  the  dignity  of  dictator. 

9.  An  insult  so  gross,  the  noble  Roman  could  not  en- 
dure, but  lifting  up  his  ivory  sceptre,  struck  the  savao-e 
to  the  ground.  This  seemed  as  a  signal  for  a  o-eneral 
slaughter  ;  Papyrus  fell  first,  and  all  the  rest  shared  his 
fate,  without  mercy  or  distinction.  Thus  the  fierce  in- 
vaders pursued  their  slaughter  for  three  dajs  successive- 
ly, sparing  neither  sex  nor  age,  and  then  setting  fire  to 
the  city,  in  a  short  time  every  house  was  reduced  to  a 
heap  of  ashes,  and  Rome  became  nearly  a  waste. 
^  10.  At  this  crisis,  all  the  hopes  of  the  Romans  were 
placed  in  the  capitol  ;  every  thino;  without  that  fortress 
was  but  an  extensive  scene  of  misery,  desolation,  and 
«espair.    All  the  magnificent  buildings  which  were  one« 
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the  pride  of  Rome,  were  nov/  become  a  heap  of  shape^e^s 
ruins.  Nor  was  it  the  city  alone  that  felt  the  utmost  rage 
©f  the  conquerors,  but  all  the  neighbouring  towns,  which 
were  accessible  to  their  incursions,  shared  the  same  fate 
and  were  burnt  without  distinction. 

11.  Still,  however,  the  citadel  remained  ;  and  Brennus 
tried  every  art  in  vain  to  reduce  it.  He  first  ineffectual- '' 
ly  summoned  the  garrison,  with  threats,  to  surrender^ 
fee  then  received  to  besiege  it  in  form,  and  encompassed 
it  with  his  trmy.  Nevertheless,  the  Romans  repelled  his 
attempts  with  bravery  ;  for  despair  had  now  supplied 
them  with  that  perseverance  and  vigour,  which  had  they 
shown  more  early,  w^ouid  have  saved  them  from  this  ca- 
t^stro]  he. 

12.  The  siege  had  continued  for  above  six  months,  the 
provisiens  of  the  garrison  were  almost  exhausted,  their 
numbers  lessened  by  continual  fatigue,  and  nothing  seem- 
ed to  remain  but  death,  or  submission  to  the  mercy  of  the 
conquerors,  which  was  dreaded  more  even  than  death  it- 
self. In  short  they  had  resolved  on  dying,  when  they 
were  revived  from  their  despondence,  by  the  appearance 
of  a  man  whom  they  saw  climbing  up  a  rock,  and  whom 
they  knew,  upon  his  arrival,  to  be  a  messenger  from 
-their  friends  without. 

13.  This  person's  name  was  Pontius  Comminus,  a 
young  plebian,  who  had  swam  across  the  Tiber  by  night, 
passed  through  the   enemy's  guards,  and  with  extreme 

Atigues,  climbed  up  the  capitoline  rock,  with  tidings  to 
the  besieged,  that  Camillus,  their  expatriated  dictator, 
was  levying  an  army  for  their  relief,  that  the  citizens  of 
Ardea,  and  Veii,  had  armed  in  his  favour,  and  iiad  made 
trim  their  general ;  and  that  he  only  waited  his  country'^s 
confirmation  of  their  choice,  to  enter  the  field  jiud  give 
the  barbarians  battle. 

14.  The  Romans  were  struck  with  a  mixture  of  rap- 
ture and  abashment,  to  find  that  the  man  whom  they  had 
injuriously  spurned  from  the  city,  was  now,  in  its  despe- 
rate state,  ready  to  become  its  defender.  1'hey  instantly 
chose  him  for  their  dictator,  witli  an  enthusiasm  which 
his  virtues  deser\xd,  and  prepared  to  sustain  the  siege 
w[th  recruited  vigour.  Thus  the  messenger,  having  re- 
<!tived  his  answer  and  proper  instrusticjns,  had  the  good 
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ioitune  to  return  to  Camillus,  though  not   without  en- 
countering a  variety  of  perils. 

15.  Meanwhile  Brennus  carried  on  the  siege  with  ex- 
treme ardour.  He  hoped  speedily  to  starve  the  garrison 
into  a  capitulation  ;  but  thej,  sensible  of  his  intent,  al- 
though in  actual  want,  caused  several  loaves  to  be  throwii 
into  his  camp,  to  convince  him  of  the  futility  of  his  expec- 
tations. Frustrated  in  this  aim,  his  hopes  were  again 
revived,  when  some  of  his  soldiers  came  to  inform  him, 
that  they  had  discovered  traces  of  footsteps  which  led  up 
to  the  rock,  and  by  which  they  supposed  the  capitol  might 
be  surprised. 

16.  Accordingly,  a  chosen  body  of  his  men  were  order- 
ed by  night  upon  this  dangerous  service,  which  they  witk 
great  labour  and  difficulty  almost  effected  ;  they  had  got 
indeed  upon  the  very  wall  ;  the  Roman  sentinels  were 
fast  asleep;  their  dogs  within  gave  no  alarm,  and  all 
promised  an  instant  victory ;  when  the  garrison  were 
awakened  by  the  gabbling  of  some  sacred  geese,  that  had 
been  kept  in  the  temple  of  Juno. 

17.  The  besieged  instantly  perceived  the  imminence  of 
their  danger,  and  each  snatching  the  weapon  he  could  in- 
stantly find,  ran  to  oppose  the  assailants.  Manlius,  a 
patrician  of  acknowledged  bravery,  was  the  first  who  ex- 
erted all  his  strength,  and  inspired  courage  by  his  exam- 
ple. He  boldly  mounted  the  rampart,  and  at  one  effort 
threw  two  Gauls  headlong  down  the  precipice :  others 
hastened  to  his  assistance,  and  the  walls  were  cleared  of 
the  enemy,  almost  in  an  instant. 

18.  After  this  failure  the  hopes  of  the  barbarians  begaa 
to  decline,  and  Brennus  seems  to  have  wished  for  an  op- 
portunity for  raising  the  siege  with  credit.  His  soldiers 
often  held  conferences  with  the  besieged,  while  upon  duty, 
and  the  proposals  for  an  accommodation  were  anxiously 
desired  by  the  common  men,  before  the  chiefs  thought  of 
negotiation.  At  length  the  commanders  on  both  sides 
came  to  an  agreement,  that  the  Gauls  should  immediately 
<iuit  the  city  and  territories  of  Rome,  upon  being  paid  a 
thousand  pounds  weight  of  gold. 

19.  This  agreement  being  confirmed  by  oath  on  either 
side,  the  gold  was  brought  forth  ;  but  upon  weighing,  the 
Gauls  attempted  fraudulently  to  kick  the  beam,  of  which 
tlie  Rosaans  complaining,  BreaaHS  iasaltingly  cast  his 
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sword  and  belt  info  the  scale,  crying  out,  that  the  only 
portion  of  the  vanquished  was  to  suffer.  By  tbis  reply, 
the  Romans  saw  that  they  were  at  the  victor's  mercy  ; 
and  knew  it  was  in  vain  to  expostulate  against  any  con- 
ditions he  should  be  pleased  to  impose. 

20.  At  this  very  juncture,  however,  and  while  tliey 
were  thus  debating  upon  the  ransom,  it  was  rumoured 
that  Camillus  the  dictator,  was  at  the  head  of  a  large  ar- 
my, hastening  to  their  relief,  and  entering  the  gates  of 
•Rome.  Camillus  actually  appeared  soon  after,  and  en- 
tering the  place  of  controversy,  with  the  air  of  one  who 
was  resolved  not  to  suSer  imposition,  demanded  the  cause 
of  the  contest. 

21.  Being  informed  of  the  cause  of  the  dispute,  he  or- 
dered the  gold  to  be  carried  back  to  the  capitoi  :  "  For,'* 
said  he, "  it  has  ever  been  the  manner  with  us  Romans,  to 
ransom  our  country,  not  with  gold,  but  with  iron  ;  it  is  I 
only  that  am  to  make  peace,  as  being  the  dictator  of  Home, 
and  my  sword  alone  shall  purchase  it."  The  enraj:ed 
Gauls  ran  to  arms  ;  a  battle  ensued  ;  and  so  total  vvas  the 
defeat  of  Brennus  and  his  followers,  that  they  soon  whol- 
ly disappeared  from  Italy,  leaving  no  traces  but  those  of 
their  ravages  behind  them. 

Note,  Rome  was  a  very  ancient  city  of  Italy,  formerly 
the  mistress  of  the  v/orld,  and  seat  of  the  Roman  empire, 
the  residence  of  the  Pope  and  head  of  the  Roman  church  : 
none  could  compare  with  it  in  respect  to  its  buildings 
and  antiquities,  the  number  of  its  monuments  and  curio- 
sities, and  the  singularity  of  its  historical  events.  It 
was  founded,  according  to  some,  753  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ,  by  Romulus,  the  first  king.  It  was  de^ 
stroyed  by  Brennus  385  years  before  Christ; 

Questions. 

Where  was  jwicient  Rome  situated  ? 

For  what  was  Rome  remarkable  ? 

When  was  it  founded  ? 

By  whom  ? 

When  was  it  destroyed  ? 

By  whom  ? 


(  169  ) 
THE  TEMPLE  OF  FAME.— Pc;?s. 

IN  that  soft  season  when  descending  show'is 
Call  forth  the  greens,  and  wake  the  rhm^  tlow'rs  ; 
AVhen  opening  buds  salute  the  welcome  d;iy, 
AtuI  earth  relenting  feels  the  genial  ray  : 
As  balmy  sleep  had  char'.nM  my  cares  to  rest, 
And  love  itself  was  banish'd  from  my  breast, 
(AVhat  time  t'je  morn  mystciiyus  visicms  bring's, 
While  purer  slumbers  spread  tiicir  golden  wings  ;J. 
A  train  of  phantoms  in  wild  order  rose  ; 
And,  join'd,  this  intellectual  scene  compose. 

I  stood,  Tcethouglit,  betwixt  earth,  seas,  and  skies ; 
The  whole  creation  open  to  my  eyes  : 
Jn  air  self-balanc'd  hung  the  globe  below, 
Where  mountains  rise,  and  circling  oceans  flow  ; 
Here  naked  rocks  and  empty  wastes  were  seen. 
There  tow'ry  cities,  and  tlie  forest  green  ; 
Here  sailing  ships  delight  the  wand'ring  eyes, 
There  trees  and  intermingled  temples  rise  : 
Now  a  clear  sun  the  shining  scene  displays, 
The  transient  landscape  now  in  clouds  decays. 

Cer  the  wide  prospect  as  I  gaz'd  around. 
Sudden  I  heard  a  wild,  promiscuous  sound, 
Like  broken  thunders  that  at  distance  roar, 
Or  billows  murm'ring  on  the  hollow  shore  : 
Then,  gazing  up,  a  glorious  pile  beheld. 
Whose  tow'ring  summit  ambient  clouds  conceal'd. 
High  on  a  rock  of  ice  the  structure  lay. 
Steep  its  ascent,  and  slipp'ry  was  the  way  ; 
The  wond'rous  rock  like  Parian  marble  shone, 
And  seem'd  to  distant  sight  of  solid  stone. 
Inscriptions  hereof  various  names  I  view'd. 
The  greater  part  by  hostile  time  subdued  ; 
Yet  wide  were  spread  their  fame  in  ages  past, 
And  poets  once  had  promis'd  they  should  last. 
Some,  fresh  engrav'd,  appear'd  of  wits  renowa'd  : 
I  look'd  again,  nor  could  their  trace  be  found. 
Critics  I  saw,  that  other  names  deface, 
And  fix  their  own  with  labour  in  the  place  ; 
Their  own,  like  others,  soon  their  place  resign'd, 
Or  disappear'd,  and  left  the  first  behind. 
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Nor  was  the  work  impair'd  by  storms  alone, 

But  felt  th'  approaches  of  too  warm  a  sun  ; 

For  fame,  impatient  of  extremes,  decays 

Tsot  more  by  envy  than  excess  of  praise. 

Yet  part  no  injuries  of  heaven  could  feel. 

Like  crystal,  faithful  to  {he  graving  steel : 

The  rock's  high  summit,  in  the  temple's  shade, 

Kor  heat  could  melt,  nor  beating  storm  invade. 

There,  names  inscrib'd  unnumber'd  ages  past. 

From  time's  first  birth,  with  time  itself  shall  last  ; 

These  ever  new,  nor  subject  to  decays, 

Spread,  and  grow  brighter,  with  the  length  of  days. 

So  Zembla's  rocks  (the  beauteous  work  oi  frost) 

Eise  white  in  air,  and  glitter  o'er  the  coast ; 

Pale  suns,  unfelt,  at  distance  roll  away, 

And  on  th'  impassive  ice  the  lightnings  play ; 

Eternal  snows  the  growing  mass  supply. 

Till  the  bright  mouiitains  prop  th'  incumbent  sky  : 

As  Atlas  fix'd,  each  hoary  pile  appears 

The  gather'd  winter  of  a  thousand  years. 

On  this  foundation  Fame's  high  temple  stands  ; 

Stupendous  pile  !  not  rear'd  by  mortal  hands. 

Whate'er  proud  Rome  or  artful  Greece  beheld. 

Or  elder  Babylon,  its  fame  excell'd. 

FoUr  faces  had  the  dome,  and  ev'ry  face, 

Of  various  structure,  but  of  equal  grace  i 

Four  brazen  gates,  on  columns  lifted  higli, 

Salute  the  diffrent  quarters  of  the  sky. 

Here  fabled  chiefs,  in  darker  ages  born, 

Or  worthies  old,  whom  arms  or  ai  ts  adorn. 

Who  cities  rais'd,  or  tam'd  a  monstrous  race. 

The  walls  in  venerable  order  grace  : 

Heroes  in  animated  marble  frown. 

And  legislators  seem  to  think  in  stone. 

Westward  a  sumptuous  frontispiece  appeai-^dj 
On  Doric  pillars  of  white  marble  rear'd, 
Crown'd  with  an  architrave  of  antique  mould 
And  sculpture  rising  on  the  roughen'd  gold. 
In  shaggy  spoils  here  Theseus  was  beheld, 
And  Perseus  dreadful  with  Minerva's  shield  : 
There  great  Alcides,  stooping  with  his  toil, 
Rests  on  his  club,  and  holds  th'  Hesperian  spoirt 
Here  Orpheus  sings ;  trees  moving  to  the  sound, 
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Start  from  their  roots  ;  and  form  a  shade  around : 
Araphion  there  the  loud  creating  lyre 
Strikes,  and  beholds  a  sudden  Thebes  aspire  ! 
Cjthaeron's  echoes  answer  to  his  call, 
And  half  the  mountain  swells  into  a  wall : 
There  might  jou  see  the  lengthening  spires  ascend, 
The  domes  swell  up,  the  widening  arches  bend, 
The  growing  tow'rs  like  exhalations  rise. 
And  the  huge  columns  swell  into  the  skies. 
The  eastern  front  was  glerious  to  behold. 
With  diamond  flaming,  and  Barbaric  gold. 
There  Ninus  Fhone,  who  spread  th'  Assyrian  fame, 
And  the  great  founder  of  the  Persian  name  : 
There,  in  long  robes,  the  royal  Magi  stand ; 
Grave  Zoroaster  waves  the  circling  wand  :  ^ 
The  sage  Chaldeans  rob'd  in  white  appeared. 
And  Brachmans,  deep  in  desert  woods  rever'd. 
These  stopp'd  the  moon,  and  call'd  the  unbodied 

shades 
To  midnight  banquets  in  the  gUmm'ring  glades  ;. 
Made  visionary  fabrics  round  them   rise. 
The  airy  spectres  skim  befare  their  eyes  ; 
Of  Talismans  and  Si»ils  knew  the  pow'r, 
And  careful  watch'd  the  planetary  hour. 
Superior,  and  alone,  Confucius  stood, 
"Who  taught  that  useful  science  to  be  good. 

But  on  the  south,  a  long  majestic  race 
or  Egypt's  priests  tiie  gilded  niches  grace, 
Who  raeasur'd  earth,  dencrib'dthe  starry  sphere?'^  . 
And  tracM  the  long  record  of  lunar  years. 
High  on  his  car  Sesostris  struck  my  view. 
Whom  sceptred  slaves  in  golden  harness  drew  : 
His  hands  a  bow  and  pointed  javelin  hold, 
His  giant  limbs  are  armed  in  scales  of  gold, 
Betsveenthe  statues  obelisks  were  plac'd. 
And  the  learn'd  walls  with  hieroglyphics  grac'd. 

Of  Gothic  structure  was  the  northern  i^ide, 
Overwrought  with  ornaments  of  barb'rous  pride, 
Their  huge  colosi^es  rose,  with  trophies  crovvn'd;: 
And  Runic  characters  were  grav'd  around. 
There  sat  Zamolxis  with  erected  eyes  ', 
And  Odin  here  in  mimic  trances  dies. 
There  on  rude  iron  columns,  smear'd  with  bloS&dv 
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The  horrid  forms  of  Sylhian  heroes  stood. 
Druids  and  bards  (their  once  loud  harps  unstrung,^ 
And  youths  tliat  died  to  be  by  poets  sung;. 
These  and  a  thousand  more  of  doubtful  fame. 
To  whom  old  fables  gave  a  lasting  name, 
In  ranks  adorn'd  the  temple's  outward  face 
The  wall,  in  lustre  and  effect  like  glass, 
Which  o'er  each  object  casting  various  dies. 
Enlarges  some,  and  others  multiplies  : 
Nor  void  of  emblem  was  the  mystic  wall; 
For  thus  romantic  Fame  increases  all. 

The  temple  shakes,  the  sounding  gates  unfold. 
Wide  vaults  appear,  and  roofs  of  fretted  gold  ; 
jRais'd  on  a  thousand  pillars  wreath'd  around 
With  laurel  foliage,  and  with  eagles  crown'd. 
Of  bright  transparent  beryl  were  the  walls, 
The  friezes  gold,  and  gold  the  capitals  : 
As  heaven  with  stars,  the  roof  with  jewels  glows. 
And  ever-living  lamps  depend  in  rows. 
Full  in  the  passage  of  each  spacious  gate, 
The  sage  historians  in  white  garments  wait; 
Grav'd  o'er  their  seats  the  form  of  time  was  fouad. 
His  scyihe  reversM  and  both  his  pinions  bound. 
Within  stood  heroes,  who  thro'  loud  alarms 
In  bloody  fields  pursued  renown  inarms. 
Hiiih  on  a  throne,  with  trophies  charg''d,  I  view'd 
The  youth  that  all  things  but  himself  subdued  ; 
His  feet  on  sceptres  and  tiaras  trod. 
And  his  hornM  head  belied  the  Lybian  God. 
There  Caesar, giac'd  with  both  Minervas,  shone; 
Caesar,  the  worid's  great  master,  and  his  own  j 
Unmov'd,  superior  still,  \u  ev'ry  state. 
And  scarce  detested  in  his  country's  fate. 
But  chief  were  those  who  not  for  empire  fought, 
But  wirh  tlieir  toils  their  country's  safety  bought 
High  o'er  the  rest  Epaminondas  stood  ; 
Ti'noleon,  glorious  in  his   brother's  blood"; 
Bold  Scipio,  saviour  of  the  Roman  state. 
Great  in  his  triumphs,  in  retirement  great; 
And  wise  Aurelius,  in  whose  well  taught  mind  "J 
With  boundless  power  unbounded  virtue  join'd,  t 
His  own  strict  judge,  and  patron  of  mankind.   J 
Much  su ft' 'ring  heroes  n^xt  their  h»Bonrs  elaii*!. 
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Those  of  less  noisy  and  less  guilty  fame. 
Fair  Virtue's  silent  train  :  suprenne  of  these 
Here  ever  shines  the  godlike  Socrates  ; 
He  whom  ungrateful  Athens  could  expel, 
At  all  times  just  but  when  he  sign'd  the  shell ; 
Here  his  abode  the  martjr'd  Phocion  claims. 
With  Agis,  not  the  last  of  Spartan  names  ; 
Unconquer'd  Cato  shews  the  wound  he  tore; 
And  Brutus  his  ill  genius  meets  no  more. 

But,  in  the  centre  of  the  hallow'd  choir. 
Six  pompous  columns  o'er  the  rest  aspire  ; 
Around  the  shrioe  itself  of  Fame  they  stand. 
Hold  the  chief  honours,  and  the  fane  command. 
High  on  the  first  the  mighty  Homer  shone. 
Eternal  adamant  compos'd  his  throne; 
Father  of  verse  !  in  holy  fdletsdrest. 
His  silver  beard  wav'd  gently  o'er  his  breast; 
Tho'  blind,  a  boldness  in  his  looks  appears; 
In  years  he  seem'd,  but  not  impaired  by  years. 
The  wars  of  Troy  were  round  the  pillar  seen  : 
Here  fierce  Tydides  wounds  the  Cyprian  queen  ; 
Here  Hector  glorious  from  Patrocles' fall. 
Here  dragg'd  in  triumph  round  the  Trojan  wall 
Motion  and  life  did  ev'ry  part  inspire. 
Bold  was  the  work,  and  prov'd  the  master's  fire  ; 
A  strong  expression  most  he  seem'd  t'  affect. 
And  here  and  there  diselos'd  a  brave  neglect. 

A  golden  column  next  in  rank  appear'd 
On  which  a  shrine  of  purest  gold  was  rear'd  ; 
Finisli'd  the  whole,  and  labour'd  every  part, 
AVith  patient  touches  of  unwearied  art  : 
The  Mantuan  there  in  sober  triumph  sate, 
Compos'd  his  posture,  and  his  look  sedate; 
0(1  Homer  still  he  fix'd  a  rev'rent  eye. 
Great  without  pride,  in  modest  majesty. 
In  living  sculpture  on  the  sides  were  spread 
The  Latin  wars,  and  haughty  Turnus  dead  ; 
Eliza  stretch'd  upon  the  fun'ral  pyre  ; 
JEneas  bending  with  his  aged  sire  : 
Troy  flara'd  in  burning  gold  ;  and  o'er  the  throne 
%drms  and  the  man  in  golden  cyphers  shone. 

Four  svvans  sustain  a  car  of  silver  bright. 
With  heads  advanc'd,  and  pinions  stretched  for  flights 
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Here,  like  some  furious  prophet,  Pindar  rode, 
And  seem'd  to  labour  with  th'  inspiring  God, 
Across  the  heap  a  careless  hand  he  flings, 
And  boldly  sinks  into  the  sounding  strings. 
The  figur'd  games  of  Greece  the  column  grace; 
Neptune  and  Jove  survey  the  rapid  race. 
The  youths  hang  o'er  their  chariots  as  they  run, 
The  fiery  steeds  seem  starting  from  the  stone,^ 
The  champions,  in  disorder'd  posture,  threat ; 
And  all  appear'd  irregularly  great. 

Here  happy  Horace  tun'd  the  Ausonian  lyre 
To  sweeter  sounds,  and  tempered  Pindar's  fire  ; 
Pleas'd  with  Alcaeus'  manly  rage  t'  infuse 
The  softer  spirit  of  the  Sapphic  Muse. 
Tlie  polish'd  pillar  diff'rent  sculptures  grace  ; 
A  work  outlasting  monumental  brass. 
Here  smiling  Loves  and  Bacchanals  appear; 
The  Julian  star,  and  great  Augustus  here. 
The  Doves  that  round  the  infant  poet  spread 
Myrtles  and  lays,  hang  hov'ring  o'er  his  head. 

Here,  in  a  shrine  that  cast  a  dazzling  light. 
Sat  fix'd  in  thought  the  mighty  Stagvrite  ; 
His  sacred  head  a  radiant  zodiac  crown'd, 
And  various  animals  his  sides  surround  ; 
His  piercing  eyes,  erect,  appear  to  view 
Superior  worlds,  and  look  all  nature  through. 

With  equal  rays  immortal  Tuliy  shone  ; 
The  Roman  rostra  deck'd  the  consul's  throne  ; 
Gathering  his  flowing  robe,  he  seem'd  to  stand 
In  act  to  speak,  and  graceful  stretch'd  his  hand. 
Behind,  Rome's  genius  waits  with  civic  crowns, 
And  the  great  father  of  his  country  owns. 


THE  GREAT  WALL  OF  CHINA.  ;; 

1.  THIS  stupendous  wall,  which  extends  across 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  Chinese  empirCi  is  deservedly 
ranked  among  the  grandest  labours  of  art.  It  is  con- 
ducted over  the  summits  of  high  mountains,  several  of 
which  have  an  elevation  of  not  less  than  5225  feet,  (near- 
ly a  mile)  across  deep  vallies,  and  ever  wide  rivers  6y 
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means  oF  arches  :  in  many  parts  it  is  doubled  or  trebled 
to  command  important  passes  ;  and  at  the  distance  of 
nearlj  every  hundred  yards  is  a  tower  or  massive  bas- 
tion. 

2.  Its  extent  is  computed  at  1500  miles;  but  in  some 
parts,  where  less  danger  is  apprehended,  it  is  not  equally 
Strong  or  complete,  and  towards  the  northwest  consists 
merely  of  a  strong  rampart  of  earth.  Near  Coopekoo  it 
is  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  the  top  about  fifteen  feet 
thick;  some  of  the  towers,  which  are  square,  are  forty 
eigbt  feet  high,  and  about  forty  in  width.  The  stone  em- 
ployed in  the  foundations,  angles,  &c.  is  a  strong  grey 
granite  ;  but  the  materials  for  the  greatest  part  consist  of 
bluish  bricks,  and  the  mortar  is  remarkably  pure  and 
white. 

S.  The  era  of  the  construction  of  this  great  barrier, 
which  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  the  woBder  and 
admiration  of  ages,  is  considered  by  Sir  George  Staunton 
as  having  been  absolutely  ascertained ;  and  he  asserts  that 
it  has  existed  for  two  thousand  years.  In  this  assertion 
he  appears  to  have  followed  Du  Halde,  who  informs  us, 
that  "  this  prodigious  v/ork  was  constructed  two  hundred 
and  fifteen  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  by  order  of 
the  first  emperor  of  the  family  of  Tsing,  to  protect  thiee 
large  provinces  from  the  irruptions  of  the  Tartars.     . 

4.  However  in  the  history  of  China,  contained  in  his 
first  volume,  he  ascribes  this  erection  to  the  second  em- 
peror of  the  dynasty  of  Tsing,  named  Chi  Hoang  Ti ;  and 
the  date,  immediately  preceding  the  narrative  of  this  con- 
struction, is  the  year  137  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  Hence 
suspicions  may  arise,  not  only  concerning  the  epoch  when 
this  work  was  undertaken,  but  also  relatively  to  the  purity 
and  precision  of  the  Chinese  annals  in  general. 

5.  Mr.  Bell  who  resided  some  time  in  China,  and  whose 
travels  are  deservedly  esteemed  for  the  accuracy  of  their 
information,  assures  us  that  this  wall  was  built  some- 
where about  the  year  1 1 60,  by  one  of  the  emperors  to  pre- 
vent the  frequent  incursions  of  the  Monguls,  whose  nume- 
rous cavalry  used  to  ravage  the  provinces,  and  efi'ect  their 
escape  before  an  army  could  be  assembled  to  oppose  them. 
Renaudot  observes  that  this  wall  is  not  mentioned  by  any 
oriental  geographer  whose  writings  boast  a  higher  antiqai- 
ty  than  three  hundred  yearsi 
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6.  It  is  surprising  that  it  should  have  escaped  Marc© 
"Paulo,  who,  admitting  he  entered  China  by  a  ditferent 
rout,  can  hardly  be  supposed,  during  his  long  residence  in 
the  north  of  China,  and  in  the  country  of  the  Mongals,  to 
have  remained  ignorant  of  such  a  stupendous  work.  Amid 
these  difficulties,  it  may  be  reasonably  conjectured,  that 
similar  modes  of  defence  had  been  adopted  in  different 
ages ;  and  that  the  ancient  rude  barrier,  having  fallen 
into  decay  was  replaced,  perhaps  after  the  invasion  of 
Gingis,  by  the  present  erection,  which,  even  from  its  state 
of  preservation,  can  scarcely  aspire  to  a  very  remote  aa- 
tiquity. 

Questions, 

What  is  the  length  of  the  Wall  of  China  ? 

The  breadth  ? 

The  heioht  ? 

On  whicTi  boundary  of  the  empire  does  it  stand  ? 

When  was  it  erected  ? 

For  what  purpose  ? 

Is  it  yet  firm  ? 


THE  GREAT  DESERT  SAHARA.— i?%. 

1.  THE  most  striking  figure  of  Africa  consists  of 
the  immense  deserts  which  prevade  its  surface,  and  which 
are  supposed  to  comprise  the  one  half  of  its  whole  extent. 
The  chief  of  these  is,  by  way  of  eminence,  called  Sahara, 
or  the  Desert.  It  stretches  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, with  few  interruptions,  to  the  confines  of  Egypt,  a 
space  of  moie  than  forty  five  degrees,  or  2r00gei)graphl'r 
cal  miles,  by  a  breadth  of  twelve  degrees,  or  720  geo- 
graphical miles. 

2.  It  is  one  prodigious  expanse  of  red  sand,  and  sand- 
stone rock  of  the  granulations  of  which,  the  red  sand 
consists.  It  is,  in  truth,  an  empire  of  sand,  which  seems, 
to  defy  every  exertion  of  human  power  or  industry,  al- 
though it  is  interspersed  with  various  islands,  and  fertile, 
and  cultivated  spots  of  difterent.  sizes,  of  which  Ffzzan 
is  the  c  hief  of  those  which  have  been  hitherto  explor^e^ 
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gbuth  of  this  sandy  ocean,  and  nearly  my  way  betweeu 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  coast  of  Guinea,  rise  the 
walls  of  Tombuctoo,  the  capital  of  the  very  interesting 
empire  of  Bembana — a  city  which  constitutes  the  great 
mart  for  the  commerce  of  all  the  interior  of  Africa. 

S.  To  maintain  this  commerce  is  the  laborious  work  of 
the  akkabaars,  or  caravans,  which  cross  this  enormoua 
desert  from  almost  every  part  of  the  African  coast.  The 
mode  in  which  it  is  traversed  is  highly  curious.  The 
caravans  consist  of  several  hundred  loaded  camels,  ac- 
companied by  the  Arabs  who  let  them  out  to  the  merchants 
for  the  tiansport  of  their  goods.  During  their  route,  they 
are  often  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  roving  Arabs  of 
Sahara,  who  g:enerally  connnit  their  depredations  on  the 
approach  to  the  confines  of  the  desert. 

4.  In  this  tiresome  journey,  the  caravans  do  not  pro- 
ceed to  the  place  (T  their  destination,  in  a  direct  line 
across  the  desert,  but  turn  occasionally  eastward  or  west- 
"waid,  accort'ing  io  ;he  situation  of  certain  fertile,  inha- 
bited, and  cultivated  spots  cal.ed  oases,  interspersed  in 
various  parts  of  the  Sahara,  like  islands  in  the  ocean. 
These  serve  as  watering  places  to  the  men,  as  well  as  to 
feed  refresh,  and  replenish  the  hardy  and  patient  camel. 
At  each  of  these  cultivated  spots,  the  caravan  sojourns 
about  seven  days,  and  then  proceeds  on  its  journey, 
until  it  reaches  another  spot  of  the  same  description. 

5.  In  the  intermediate  journeys,  the  hot  winds,  denomi- 
nated Shume,  or  Simoon,  are  often  so  violent,  as  considera- 
bly, if  not  entirely,  to  exhale  the  water  carried  in  skins 
by  the  camels,  for  the  use  of  the  passengers  and  drivers. 
On  these  occasions,  it  is  affirmed  by  the  Arab«5,  that  five 
hundred  dollars  have  been  frequently  given  for  a  draught 
of  water,  and  that  ten  or  twenty  dollars  are  commonly 
paid,  when  a  partial  exhalation  has  occurred. 

6.  In  1805,  a  caravan  proceeding  from  Tombuctoo  to 
Tafilet,  was  disappointed  in  not  finding  water  at  one  of 
the  usual  watering  places,  when  horrible  to  relate,  the 
U'holeof  the  persons  belonging  to  it,  two  thousand  in  num- 
ber, besides  one  thousand  eight  hundred  camels,  perished 
of  thirst !  Accidents  of  this  nature,  account  for  the  vast 
quantities  of  human  and  other  bones,  which  are  found  heap- 
ed together  in  various  parts  of  the  desert. 

7.  The  following  is  the  general  route  of  the  caravans, 


in  crossing;  the  tiesert.  Having  left  the  cit^v  of  Fez,  tKe 
capital  of  Morocco,  thej  proceed  at  the  late  of  three  miles 
and  a  half  an  hour,  and  travel  seven  hours  each  day  In 
the  space  of  eighteen  days,  they  reach  Akka,  where  they 
remain  a  month;  as  this  is  tiie  place  of  rendezvous  at 
which  they  are  formed  into  one  grat]d  accumulated  cara- 
van. In  proceeding  from  Akka  to  Tagassa,  sixteen  days 
are  employed  ;  and  here  again,  the  caravan  sojourns  fif- 
teen days  to  refresh  the  camels, 

8.  ft  then  directs  its  cour.^e  to  the  oasis  and  well  of 
Taudeny,  which  is  reached  in  seven  days  ;  and,  after 
another  stay  of  fifteen  days,  proceeds  to  Arawan,  a  water- 
ing place,  situated  at  a  like  distance.  After  having  so- 
journed there  fifteen  days,  it  sets  out,  and  reaches  Tom- 
buctoo  on  the  sixth  day,  after  having  performed  a  jou  rney 
of  fifty -four  days  of  actual  travellino;,  and  seventy-five 
of  repose,  making  altogether,  from  Fez  to  Tombuctoo, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  days,  or  four  lunar  months 
and  nine  days. 

9.  Another  caravan  sets  out  from  Wedinoon  and  Sok 
Assa,  traversing  the  desert  between  the  black  mountains 
of  Cape  Bojadore  and  Gualata  ;  it  towchesatTagassaand 
El  Garbie,  or  West  Tagassa,  where  having  staid  to  col- 
lect salt  it  proceeds  to  Tombuctoo.  The  time  occupied 
by  this  caravan,  is  five  or  six  months,  as  it  proceeds  as  far 
as  Gibbelel  bied,  or  the  white  mountains,  near  cape  Blan- 
co, through  the  deserts  of  Mograffa  and  Woled  Abusebah, 
to  a  place  named  Agadeen,  where  it  sojourns  twenty  days. 

10.  The  caravans  which  cross  the  desert,  may  be  com- 
pared to  fleets  of  merchant  vessels  under  convoy,  the 
fi/a/cr,  or  convoy  of  the  desert,  consisting  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  Arabs,  belonging  to  the  tribe  through  whose  terri- 
tory the  caravan  passes.  Thus  in  crossing  the  territory 
©f  Woled  Abusebah,  it  is  accompanied  by  Sebayhees,  or 
people  of  that  country,  who  on  reaching  the  confines  of 
the  territory  of  Woled  Deleim,  deliver  their  charge  to  the 
protection  of  the  chiefs  of  that  country. 

11.  These  again  conduct  it  to  the  confines  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Mograffa  Arabs,  under  whose  care  it  at 
length  reaches  Tombuctoo.  Any  assault  on  the  caravan 
during  this  journey,  is  considered  as  an  insult  to  the 
whole  tribe  to  which  the  convoy  belongs ;  and  for  such 
m  outrage  they  never  fail  to  take  ample  revenge.  Beside^ 
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these  grand  caravans,  others  cro&s  the  desert  on  an  emer- 
gencj,  without  a  convoy,  or  a  guard.  Tiiis  is,  howcve/', 
a  perilous  expedition — as  they  are  too  often  plundered 
near  the  northern  confines  of  the  desert,  by  two  notorious 
tribes  naroed  Dikna  and  Emjot. 

19.,  In  the  year  1798,  a  caravan  consisting;  of  two 
thousand  camels  laden  with  the  jiroduce  of  the  Souham 
territory,  together  with  seven  hundred  slaves,  was  pian- 
dered  and  dispersed,  with  great  siaugiiter.  These  des- 
perate attacks  are  conducted  in  the  fijliov/ing  manner. 
The  tribe  being  assembled,  the  horses  are  picketed  at  the 
entrance  of  the  tents,  and  scouts  sent  out,  to  give  notice 
when  a  caravan  is  likely  to  pass.  These  stouts  being- 
mounted  on  the  heirie,  or  lieet  horses  of  the  desert,  quick- 
ly communicate  the  intelligence  when  the  whole  tribe 
mount  their  horses,  taking  with  them  a  sufficient  number 
of  female  camels,  on  whose  milk  they  entirely  subsist. 

13.  Having  placed  themselves  in  ambush  near  a  water- 
ing place,  they  issue  thence  on  the  arrival  of  the  caravan, 
v» ;  ich  they  plunder  without  mercy,  leaving  tiie  unfortu- 
nate merchants  entirely  destitute.  The  food,  dress,  and 
accommodations  of  the  people  who  compose  the  caravan, 
are  simple  and  natural.  Being  pruldbited  by  their  reli- 
gion the  use  of  wine  and  intoxicating  liquors,  and  exhort- 
ed by  its  principles  to  temperance  in  all  thin£;s,  they  are 
Cimimonly  satisfied  with  a  few  nourishing  elates,  and  a 
draught  of  water,  travelling  for  weeks  successively  with- 
out any  other  food. 

14.  At  other  times,  when  they  undertake  a  journey  of 
a  few  M'eeks  across  the  desert,  a  little  barley  meal,  mixed 
-with  water,  constitutes  their  only  nourishment.  In  fol- 
lowing this  abstemious  mode  of  life,  they  never  complain, 
but  solace  themselves  with  the  hope  of  reaching  their  na- 
tive country,  singing  occasionally  during  the  journey^ 
whenever  they  approach  a  habitation,  or  wheo  the  camels 
are  fatigued.  Their  songs  are  usually  sungi/i  trio;  and 
those  of  the  camel-drivers  who  have  musical  voices,  joia 
in  the  chorus. 

15.  These  songs  have  a  surprising  eifect  in  renovating 
the  camels,  while  the  symphony  and  time  maintained  by 
the  singers,  surpass  what  any  one  would  conceive  who  has 
Ret  heard  them.    The  day's  journey  is  terminated  early, 
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in  the  afternoon,  when  the  tents  are  pitched,  prayers  sai«ij 
and  the  supper  prepared  by  sunset.  The  guests  now  ar- 
range themselves  in  a  circle,  and  the  sober  meal  being 
terminated,  converse  till  they  are  overcome  by  sleep.  At 
day-break,  next  morning,  they  again  proceed  on  thetr 
journey. 

Questions. 

Where  is  the  desert  ot  Sahara,  or  Zahara  ? 

"What  is  its  length  ? 

What  its  breadth  ? 

What  is  the  emporium  of  interior  Africa  ? 

How  is  the  commerce  of  this  city  supported  ? 

To  what  extremities  are  the  caravans  sometimes  reduced  ? 

Are  there  an^^  fertile  and  cultivated  spots  in  this  desert  r 

Are  the  Arabs  abstemious  ? 

What  do  they  principally  subsist  on? 

Have  they  a  disposition  to  plunder  ? 


I 
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l.IN  May,  1775,  Ticonderoga,  and  Crown  Poinfj 
and  the  small  marine  force  on  the  lake,  had  been  taken  by 
surprise,  by  the  Americans,  led  by  Colonels  Allen  and 
Arnold,  and  thus,  the  command  of  lakes  George  and 
Champlain,  had  been  acquired  without  bloodshed,  and 
with  comparatively  littie  elibrt.  This  opened  the  way 
for  the  invasion  of  Canada,  which  was  undertaken,  in 
form,  in  the  summer  of  1775,  it  being  supposed  that  the 
Canadians  were  disaffected  to  the  British  government, 
and  needed  nothing  but  the  appearance  of  an  Americas 
army,  to  induce  a  general  revolt. 

2.  Accordingly  in  Sepiember,  1775,  General  Schuyler> 
with  General  Montgomery,  proceeded  to  the  Sorel  river, 
and  took  post  at  the  Isle-aux-Noix,  eight  or  nine  miles 
above  St.  Johns,  and  eleven  below  the  egress  of  the  river 
from  Lake  Champlain.  General  Schujler  falling  sick, 
the  command  devolved  on  General  Montgomery,  who,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  reduced  the  forts  of  St.  Johns 
tfhd  Cbrambly,  en  t^ie  river  ^treljaad  captured  Montreal, 
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and  the  towns  of  Sorel,  and  the  Trois  Rivieres,  on  the 
St.  Lawrence. 

3.  Early  in  December  he  formed  a  junction  with  Ge- 
neral Arnold,  who  in  November  arrived  at  Point  Levi, 
opposite  to  Quebec,  with  the  little  army  which  he  com- 
manded, (having  traversed  the  hideous  wilderness  be- 
tween the  Kennebec  and  St.  Lawrence  rivers,)  and  the 
"two  armies  united,  scarcely  equalling  one  thousand  men^ 
proceeded  in  due  form,  to  invest  Quebec.  The  siege,  from 
the  want  of  heavy  cannon,  proving  ineffectual,  they  made 
a  desperate  assault  on  the  last  day  of  December. 

4.  This  terminated  in  the  death  of  Montgomery,  and 
the  defeat  of  the  enterprise;  the  army,  however  kept  its 
ground,  in  the  vicinity  of  Quebec,  till  spring,  and  main- 
tained, partly  a  siege,  and  partly  a  bk  :kade  of  the  place. 
On  the  return  of  spring,  and  the  arrival  of  British  rein- 
forcements, the  American  army  gradually  retired  up  the 
St.  Lawrence  ;  and,  although  largely  reinforced,  from 
time  to  time,  till  it  amounted  eventually  to  eight  thousand 
men,  it  was  not  able  to  retain  possession  of  the  country. 

5.  By  degrees,  after  various  conflicts,  more  or  less  im- 
portant, all  that  had  been  gained  by  so  much  effort  and 
blood,  was  relinquished.  In  June,  1776,  the  evacuation  of 
Canada  was  complete,  and  the  great  objects,  originally 
in  view,  of  uniting  Canada  to  the  states,  and  of  preventing 
invasion  from  that  quarter,  v;ere  entirely  defeated.  Still 
the  Americans  held  the  command  of  the  lakes,  and  Sir 
Guy  Carleton,  who  commanded  in  Canada,  made  such 
astonishing  efforts  to  prepare  a  navy,  that  by  the  autumn 
of  1776,  he  had  a  force  much  superior  to  that  of  the; 
Americans. 

6.  A  desperate  conflict  ensued,  in  October  of  the  same 
year  ;  and  General  Arnold,  who  commanded  the  Ameri- 
can flotilla,  although  he  did  every  thing  which  valour 
Gould  accomplish,  witnessed  the  complete  destruction  of 
this  little  navy.  Thus  the  principal  obstacles,  that  pre- 
vented the  invasion  of  the  new  States,  from  Canada,  were 
removed,  and  the  tide  of  war  with  a  powerful  reflux,  was 
soon  to  roll  back  from  the  North. 

7.  The  troops,  destined  for  the  intended  invasion,  were 
already  in  Canada,  and  General  Burgoyne,  their  future 
commander,  returned  to  England  in  the  autumn  of  1776, 
to  digest  the  plan  of  the  intended  campaign.  By  an  exe,r- 
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lion  of  arbitrary  authority,  he  wss  made  to  supersede  Cre>i  ^ 
iieral  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  v.  ho  had  commandecl,  with  much 
abdifj,  during  the  p4eceding  caiiipaign,   and  whose  only 
fault  in  iliQ  view  of  the  Eny;!ish  ministry,  was,  probabl}', 
his  humanity  and  clemency  to  the  Americans  ;  his  mag- 
naniraity,  however,  led  him  still  to  do  Qvery  thing  in  his 
power  to  I'xjisvQvd  the  service. 

8.  In  the  spring  of  1777,  General  Eurgoyne  returned 
to  Canada,  took  the  conmiand,  and  the  aniiament  prcjceed'- 
cd  on  its  destiration.  It  was  led  by  acconipiishcd  a.id 
experienced  oSieers ; — it  was  furnished  witii  a  most  foiv 
nHiiabie  train  of  brass  artillery,  and  with  the  apparatus,, 
stores,  and  equipinents,  which  ike  nature  of  the  service 
re^liiired,  and  the  ai  t  of  man  had  invented.  Veteran  corps 
of  the  best  troopsff  Britain  and  Germany,  formed  almost 
the  whole  of  this  dreadful  army,  while  Canadians,  and 
American  .loyalists,  furnished  it  with  rangers,  scouts,  and 
?pies  and  u  numerous  airay  of  savages,  with  their  own 
dress,  f.nd  weapons,  and  with  their  own  characteristic  fe- 
rocity, increased  the  terrors  of  its  approach. 

9  It  numbered,  according  to  common  estimation,  ten 
thousand  strong,  including  every  description  of  force;  aa 
army,  which  considering  the  theatre  of  action,  was  equal  to 
ten  times  that  number  in  the  ordinary  wars  of  Europe.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  this  force  was  somewhat  over- 
rate*!, by  the  Americans,  as  the  regular  troops  did  not 
exceed,  (accoi'din.gto  the  statement  of  she  British  officers,}  | 
seven  thousand  nitn.  Unmolested  in  its  progress,  from 
St.  Johns,  up  tlie  lake,  it  landed  and  invested  Ticon- 
deroga  on  the  first  and  second  days  of  July. 

10.  This  post,  tlie  key  of  the  North,  had  not  been  at- 
tempted by  vSir  Guy  Carleton,  after  the  destruction  of 
the  American  flcsfilla,  in  the  preceding  October.  It 
had  in  the  meantime  bc^en  strengtheJied  by  additional 
works,  and  men,  and  the  cotrimaiid  of  it  committed  to 
General  St.  Clair,  an  ofiicer  (d"  the  highest  stiuiding.  The 
country  looked  to  him  for  a  vigorous  defence,  and  ex- 
pected that  he  would  soon  stem  the  tide  of  invasion,  and 
iix  bounds  to  its  proud  billows. 

1 1.  But,  that  country  little  knew  the  really  feeble,  and 
ill  provided  state  of  the  garrison,  and  its  utier  inconipe- 
tency,  to  cor.tend  wirli  the  formidable  army  by  which  it 
was  threatened.     Had  it  been  even  much  sti-onger   tluo 
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it  was,  its  strength  would  have  been  rendered  unavailing, 
by  the  unexpected  occupancy  of  Sugar  Loat  Hill,  or 
Mount  Defiance,  hitherto  deemed  inaccessible,  and  equal- 
ly neglected,  by  all  previous  commanders,  whether 
French,  British  or  Americans,  and  had  the  latter  now 
thought  proper  to  possess  it,  they  could  not  have  spared 
troops  for  the  purpose. 

12.  From  this  commanding,  and  very  contiguous  posi- 
tion. General  Burgoyne  was  already  prepared,  to  pour 
down  into  the  garrison  a  certain  and  deadly  fire  from 
his  artillery  ;  while  not  an  effective  shot  could  be  return- 
ed. The  Eagle,  perched  in  the  covert  of  the  rock,  was 
poising  his  wings  to  dart  upon  the  defenceless  prey,  that 
was  crouching  beneath  him,  and  nothing  but  precipitate 
flight  could  save  the  victim. 

13.  Accordingly  on  the  night  of  the  fifth  of  July,  Ti- 
cOnderoga  was  abandoned  :  the  baggage,  stores,  hospital, 
ordnance  and  moveable  provisions  were  dispatched  to 
Skeensborough,  by  water,  in  the  little  American  flotiila, 
while  the  main  body  of  the  garrison,  having  crossed  the 
lake  to  Fort  Independence,  defiled  to  the  left  into  Ver- 
mont. They  were  closely  pursued  by  a  body  of  the 
British,  under  Greneral  Frazer,  and  of  the  Germans  under 
General  Reidesel,  who,  the  next  day,  brought  them  to 
action,  and  the  obstinate  and  sanguinary  conflicts  at 
Hubberton,  evinced,  that  although  in  retreat,  they  were 
^ill  very  formidable. 

14.  This  little  army  led  by  General  St.  Clair,  after  a 
oircuitous  rout,  reached  the  Hudson,  at  Batten  Kill,  and 
soon  joined  General  Schuyler,  who,  with  the  main  army,, 
was  a  few  miles  above,  at  Fort  Edward.  General  Bur- 
goyne, with  the  great  body  uf  the  British  troops,  proceed- 
ed in  pursuit  of  his  enemy,  up  the  lake  to  Skeensborough, 
and  destroyed  the  American  flotilla,  baggage  and  stores, 
while  General  Phillips  with  most  of  the  stores  of  Gei»eral 
Burgoyne,  went  up  lake  George,  to  Fort  George, situated, 
at  its  head. 

15.  General  Schuyler's  army  continued  to  retreat, 
down  the  Hudson,  to  Saratoga  and  Stillwater,  and  at  last, 
to  Van  hhaick's  island,  in  the  moutii  of  the  Mohawk, 
where  it  took  post,  on  the  eighteenth  of  August.  From 
Skeensborough,  General  Burgoyne,  with  extreme  difficult 
tjs  and  after  several  weeks  of  severe  labor  aQd  Gue-eort- 
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siderahle  battle  near  Fort  Anne,  cleared  the  passage  to 
Fort  Edward  ;  for  General  Schuyler,  in  consequence  of 
General  Burgoyne's  haltingnearlj  three  weeks  at  Skeens- 
borough,  had  time  to  throw  very  formidable  obstructions 
in  his  way. 

2  6.  He  felled  innumerable  trees  into  Wood  Creek, 
and  across  the  roads,  by  Fort  Anne;  he  demolished 
bridges,  and  by  every  other  means  in  his  power,  so  imped- 
ed his  march,  that  the  Bj'itish  army  did  not  arrive  at  Fort 
Edward,  on  the  Hudson,  till  the  SOth  of  July.  A  junc^ 
tion  was  at  length  formed  at  this  place,  between  the 
main  body,  and  the  division  that  went  by  lake  George. 
In  order  to  enable  General  Burgoyne  to  move  down  the 
Hudson,  it  was  necessary  to  transport  the  stores,  boats- 
and  ammunition,  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles,  over  a  very 
difficult  country,  from  Fort  George  to  Fort  Edward. 

17.  But  still  on  the  fifteenth  of  August,  there  was  af 
Fort  Edward,  only  four  days'  provisions  in  advance-. 
On  the  sixteenth.  Colonel  Baum,  who  with  his  Germans-, 
had  been  detached  by  Burgoyne,  to  seize  a  magazine 
©f  stores  at  Bennington,  in  Vermont,  and  to  counte- 
nance the  loyalists  in  that  quarter,  was  totally  defeated 
and  slain  by  General  Stark  ;  most  of  his  detachment 
were  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners  ;  and  Colonel 
B-eyman,  who  had  been  sent  to  succour  Baum,  and  wha 
arrived  on  the  same  ground,  a  few  hours  after  the  battle, 
was  also  defeated,  and  with  extreme  difficulty,  regainecl 
the  main  army  with  the  great?-'r  part  of  his  troops. 

18.  in  the  mean  time  Colonel  St.  Leger,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  arrangement,  made  in  England,  had  pro-* 
ceeded  early  in  August,  with  an  army  of  British  and  In* 
dians,  to  attack  Fort  Stanwix,  called  also  Fort  Schuyler, 
on  the  Mohawk.  This  was  intended  to  operate  as  a 
cliversion  in  favour  of  Burgoyne  ;  to  distract  the  Ameri- 
<ans,  and,  in  case  of  success,  to  bring  down  a  povv^erful 
force,  upon  their  flank. 

19.  This  expedition  was  attended  with  some  success, 
in  the  defeat  of  Colonel  Herkimer,  who  fell  into  an  asn- 
buscaile,  while  advancing  with  the  militia  of  the  vicinity, 
to  lelieve  the  Fort;  he  was  slain  with  many  of  his  party  ; 
but  a  successful  sally  from  the  Fort — the  reported  ad- 
vance of  General  Arnold  with  a  force  greatly  magnified 
by  the  artful  -representations  of  some  friendly  f  ndians* 
.and  the  fears  acd  fickieiiess  pf  iliQ  savages^  in  the  Sritisis 
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army,   eventually  defeated  St.  Leger's  expedition,  and 
caused  hi«n  to  retreat  in  extreme  coiifusion  and  distress. 

20.  Thus,  Geueral  Burgnyne  was  disappointed  of  any 
collateral  aid,  ^vJ^  St.  Leger,  a!»d  the  signal  defeat  at 
Bennington,  not  only  deptived  him  of  any  s-upply  of  prop- 
visions  from  that  source,  but  loit  him  a  sixth  part  of  the 
regular  troops  in  his  army,  and  revealed  the  important 
secret,  that  regular  troops  could  be  beaten  by  Bulitia. 
These  events  revi\ed  the  courage  of  the  Americans, 
gave  them  time  to  rally  and  recruit  their  armies;  and 
very  materially  embarrassed  and  retarded  the  movements 
of  General  Burgoyne. 

21.  To  retreat  was  to  abandon  the  objects  of  his  expe- 
dition, and  to  disappoint  the  espectations  of  his  govern- 
ment ;  to  advance,  although  with  increasing  difficulties, 
and  dangers,  was  therefore  the  only  alternative.  Ac- 
cordingly on  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  of  September, 
^e  passed  the  Hudson  river,  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  not  fac 
from  fort  Miller,  and  advanced,  without  any  material  op- 
position, to  Saratoga  and  Stillv/ater,  till,  on  the  seven- 
teejith  his  advanced  guard  was  within  four  miles  of  the 
Anjerican  army,  now  returning  northward. 

22.  Ol)  the  eighteenth,  the  fronts  of  the  two  armies 
Avere  almost  in  contact,  and  some  skirmishing  ensued, 
but  without  bringing  en  a  general  engagement.  The  tw© 
armi.^s  were  now  so  situated  that  the  catastrophe  could 
not  long  be  uverted.  and  the  four  succeeding  weeks,  were 
pregnant  with  dnngersand  difficulties,  and  Suitful  in  th6 
waste  of  huaiaa  life. 

Sect.  2.  The  battle  grcwid. 

23.  The  tv/o  great  battles  which  decided  the  fate  of 
Burgoyne^s  army,  were  fought,  the  first  on  the  nineteenth 
of  September,  and  the  last,  on  the  seventh  of  October  on 
Bemas'  heights,  and  very  nearly  on  the  same  ground, 
which  is  about  two  miles  west  of  the  river.  The  river  is, 
in  this  region,  bordered  for  many  miles,  by  a  continued 
meadow,  of  nogieat  breadth;  upon  this  meadow,  there 
was  then,  as  there  is  now^  a  good  road,  close  to  the  liver, 
^nd  parallel  to  it. 

24.  Upon  this  road,  marched  the  heavy  artillery  and 
'baggage,  Gonstituting  the  left  wing  ef  the  British  army. 
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while  the  advanced  corps  of  the  light  troops,  forming  the 

right  wing,  kept  on  the  heights  which  bound  the  meadows. 
The  American  army  was  south  and  west  of  the  British, 
its  right  vving  on  the  river,  and  its  left  resting  on  the 
heights.  A  great  part  of  the  battle  ground  was  occupied 
fcj  lofty  forest  trees,  principally  pine,  with  here  and  there 
a  few  cleared  fields,  of  which  the  most  conspicuous,  was 
called  Freeman's  farm,  and  is  so  called  in  General  Bur- 
goyne's  plans. 

25.  Such  is  nearly  the  pi-esent  situation  of  these  heightSj 
©nly  there  is  more  cleared  land  ;  the  g-igrm/ic  trees  have 
been  principally  felled,  but  a  considerable  number  remain^- 
as  witnesses  to  posterity;  they  still  shew  the  wounds, 
Blade  in  their  trunks  and  branches,  by  the  missiles  of  con- 
tending armies  ;  their  roots  still  penetrate  the  soil,  that 
wa«  made  fruitful  by  the  blood  of  the  brave,  and  theic 
sombre  foliage  still  murmurs  with  the  breeze,  which  once 
sighed,  as  it  bore  the  departing  spirits  along. 

26.  The  British  picket  occupied  a  small  house,  on  Free- 
man's farm,  when  a  part  of  Colonel  Morgan's  corps  fell 
in  with,  and  immediately  drove  them  from  it,  leaving  the 
house  almost  "encircled  with  their  dead."  The  pursuing 
party  almost  immediately,  and  very  unexpectedly  fell 
in  with  the  British  line,  and  v.'ere  in  part  captured,  the 
rest  dispersed. 

27.  This  incident  occurred  at  half  past  twelve  o'clock ; 
4here  was  then  an  intermission  till  one,  when  the  action' 
■was  sharply  renewed  ;  but  it  did  not  become  general,  iWh 
ihree,  from  which  time  it  raged  with  unabated  fury  till 
Bight.  "  The  theatre  of  action,"  (says  General  Wilkinson)- 
"  was  such  that  though  the  combatants  cha-nged  ground  a 
dozen  times,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  the  contest  termi- 
uated  on  tiie  spot  where  it  began. 

28.  "  This  may  be  explained  in  a  few  words.  The' 
JBritish  line  was  formed  on  an  eminence  in  a  thin  pine 
wood,  having  before  it  Freeman's  farm,  an  oblong  field, 
stretching  from  the  centre  towards  its  right,  the  ground' 
in  front  sloping  gently  down  to  the  verge  of  this  field, 
which  was  bordered,  on  the  opposite  side  by  a  close  wood  : 
the  sanguinary  scene  lay  in  the  cleared  ground,  between 
*he  eminence  occupied  by  the  enemy,  and  the  wood  just' 
•tiesc-ribed  ;  the  fire  of  our  marksmen  from  this  wood,  wa» 
.too  deadly  to  be  withstood,  bv  the  enemy,  in  line." 

59.  "  ^Vbeii  they  gave  way  and  broke,  ©ur  men  rush- 
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iugfrom  their  covert  pursued  them  to  the  eminence,  where 
having  their  flanks  protected,  thej  rallied,  and  chaiging 
in  turn,  drove  us  back  into  the  wood,  from  whence  a 
dreadful  fire  would  again  force  them  to  fall  back  ;  and  in 
this  manner,  did  the  battle  fluctuate,  like  waves  of  a 
stormy  sea,  with  alternate  advantages,  for  four  hours, 
without  one  moment's  intermijssion." 

50.  "  The  British  artillery  fell  into  our  possession,  at 
every  charge,  but  we  could  neither  turn  the  pieces  upon 
the  enemy  nor  bring  them  off;  the  wood  prevented  the 
last,  and  the  want  of  a  match  the  first,  as  the  lint  stock 
was  invariably  carried  ofl',  and  the  rapidity  of  the  transi- 
tiofls  did  not  allow  us  time  to  provide  one  5  the  slaughter 
of  this  brigade  of  artillerists  was  remarkable,  the  Captain 
and  thirty  six  men  being  killed  or  wounded  out  of  forty 
eight." 

51.  "It  was  truly  a  gallant  conflict,  in  which  death, 
by  familiarity,  lost  its  terrors,  and  certainly  a  drawn  bat* 
tie  as  night  alone  terminated  it :  the  British  army  keeping 
its  ground  in  rear  of  the  field  of  action,  and  oar  corps, 
y^'hen  they  could  no  longer  distinguish  objects,  retirifig  to 
their  own  camp.  Yet  General  Burgoyne  claioied  a  victo- 
ry." It  had  however  with  respect  to  him,  all  the  conse- 
quences of  a  defeat :  his  loss  v/as  betv/een  five  and  six 
hundred,  while  ours  was  but  little  more  than  half  that 
number;  his  loss  was  irreparable,  ours  easily  repaired, 
and  in  proportion  to  our  entire  army,  as  well  as  absolute- 
ly, it  was  much  less  than  his. 

52.  The  stress  of  the  action,  as  regards  the  British,  lay 
principally  on  the  twentieth,  twenty-first  and  sixty-se- 
cond regiments ;  the  latter  which  was  five  hund?'ed  stron^:, 
when  it  left  Canada,  was  reduced  to  less  than  sixty  men, 
^and  to  four  or  five  officers.  General  Burgoyne  state?^ 
tliat  there  was  scarcely  ever  an  interval  of  a  minute  in  the 
smoke,  wlien  some  British  officer  w:as  not  shot  by  the 
American  riflemen,  posted  in  the  trees  in  the  rear,  and  o^ 
the  flaiik  of  their  own  line. 

33.  A  shot  which  was  meant  for  General  Burgoyne, 
severely  wounded  Captain  Green,  an  Aid  of  General 
Phillips  :  the  mistake  was  owing  to  the  captain's  having  a 
rich  laced  furniture  to  his  saddle,  which  caused  the 
marksman  to  mistake  him  for  the  General.  Such  was  the 
ardour  of  the   Americans^  that,  as  Geaeral  Wiikiasoa 
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states,  the  wounded  men,  after  having  their  wounds  diet- 
ed, in  many  instances  returned  again  to  the  battle. 

34.  The  battle  of  the  seventh  of  October,  was  fought  on 
the  same  ground,  but  it  was  not  so  stationary  ;  it  com- 
menced farther  to  the  right,  and  extended,  in  its  various 
periods,  over  more  surface,  eventually  occupying  not  on- 
ly Freeman's  farm,  but  it  was  u  rged  by  the  Americans  to 
the  very  camp  of  the  enemy,  which,  towards  night,  was 
most  impetuously  stormed,  and  in  part  carried. 

35.  The  interval  between  the  nineteenth  of  September 
and  the  seventh  of  October,  was  one  of  great  anxiety  ta 
both  armies  ;  "not  a  night  passed,  (adds  General  Bur- 
goyne)  without  firing,  and  sometimes  concerted  attacks 
©n  our  pickets  ;  no  foraging  party  could  be  made  without 
great  detachments  to  cover  it ;  it  v.  as  the  plan  of  the  ene- 
my to  harrass  the  army  by  constant  alarms,  and  their  su- 
periority of  numbers  enabled  them  to  do  it,  without  fa- 
tigue to  themselves. 

37.  "  By  being  habituated  to  fire,  our  soldiers  became 
indifferent  to  it,  and  were  capable  of  eating  or  sleeping 
when  it  was  very  near  them  ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
•ither  officer  or  soldier  ever  slept  during  that  interval, 
^without  his  clothes,  or  that  any  general  officer  or  com- 
Hiander  ofa  regiment  passed  a  single  night,  without  be- 
ing upon  his  legs,  occasionally,  at  different  hours,  and 
•onstantly  an  hour  before  day  light." 

38.  The  battle  of  the  seventh  was  brought  on  by  a  move- 
ment of  General  Burgoyne,  who  caused  one  thousand 
five  hundred  men.  with  ten  pieces  of  artillery,  to  march 
towards  the  left  of  the  American  army,  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering  whether  it  was  possible  to  force  a  passage  ; 
or  in  case  a  retreat  of  the  royal  army  should  become  in- 
dispensable, to  dislodge  the  Americans  from  their  en- 
trenchments, and  also  to  cover  a  forage,  which  had  now 
become  indispensably  necessary. 

39.  It  was  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  that  tKe 
British  were  observed  advancing,  and  the  Americans, 
with  small  arms  l«st  no  time  in  attacking  the  British 
grenadiers  and  artillery,  although  under  a  tremendous 
fire  from  the  latter  ;  the  battle  soon  extended  along  the 
whole  line  ;  Colonel  Morgan,  at  the  same  time,  attacked, 
with  his  riflemen,  on  the  right  wing  ;  Colonel  Ackland, 
^e  ctmmatider  ©f  the  grenadiers,  fell,  wounded  :  th> 
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grenadiers  were  defeated,  and  most  of  the  artillery  taken, 
after  great  slaughter. 

40.  After  a  niu»t  sanguinary  contest,  of  less  than  one 
hour,  the  discomdture  and  retreat  of  the  British  becaine 
general,  and  they  had  scarcely  regained  their  camp,  befoi-e 
the  lines  were  stormed  with  tne  greatest  fury,  and  part  of 
lord  Balcarras'  camp,  was  for  a  short  time  in  pussessioa 
of  the  Americans.  The  Germans  under  Colonel  iiiey- 
mao,  forming  the  right  reserve  of  the  army,  were  stormed 
in  their  encampment,  by  General  Learned  and  Colonel 

i  Brooks. 

41.  General  Arnold  was  wounded  on  this  occasion;  Col- 
onel Breyman  was  killed;  and  the  Gt^rmans  were  either 
captured,  slain,  or  forced  to  retreat  in  the  must  precipitate 
manner,  leaving   the  British  encampment,  on  the  right, 

'  entirely  unprotected,  and  liable  to  be  assailed  the  next 
morning.     All  ihe  British  olficers    bear  testimony  to  the 

I    valour  and  obstinacy  of  the  attacks  of  the  Americans. 

I  42.  The  fact  was,  the  British  were  sorely  defeated,  rout- 
ed, and  vigorously  pursued  to  their  lines,  which,  it  seems 
probable,  would    have  been   entirely  carried  by  assault^ 

!    had  not  darkness,  as  in  the  battle  of  the  nineteenth,  put 

:  an  end  to  the  sanguinary  contest.  It  is  obvious,  from 
General  Burgoyne's  own  account,  and  from  the  testimony 
ef  his  officers  that  this  was  a  severe  defeat ;  and  such 
an  one  as  has  rarely  been  experienced  by  a  British  array. 

43.  The  night  of  October  7ih,  was  a  most  critical  one 
fiir  the  royal  army;  in  the  course  ot  it,  they  abandoned 
their  camp,  changed  their  whole  position,  and  retreated  to 
their  works  upon  the  height,  contiguous  to  th«  river,  and 
hnmediately  behind  the  hospital. 

Sect,  S.     The  last  encampment, 

44.  Six  days  more  of  anxiety,  fatigue  and  suffering,  re* 
niainedfor  the  British  army.  Thej  had  lost  part  of  their 
provision  batteaux,  when  they  abandoned  their  hospital, 
and  the  rest  being  exposed  to  immediate  danger,  the  small 
stock  of  provisions  remaining  was  landed  under  a  heavy 
fire,  and  hauled  up  the  heights.  On  these  heights,  close 
to  the  meadows  bordering  on  the  river,  they  formed  a 
fortified  camp,  and  strengthened  it  with  artillery. 

45.  Most  ©f  the  artillery,  however,  was  o»  the  plain. 
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General  Gates'  armj,  stretched  along  south  of  the  Fish- 
kiil,  and  parallel  to  u  ;  the  corps  ot  Uwlonei  Mur^an,  lay 
west  and  north  of  the  Biitiih  arinj,  aiR*  Geneial  Fellows 
with  three  thousand  men,  was  on  the  east  of  the  Hucisoa, 
ready  to  dispute  the  passage.  Fort  huvvarcl  was  soon  af- 
ter occupied  by  theAinericans — a  foriihed  camp  was  form- 
ed on  the  high  ground,  between  the  Hudson  and  lake 
Geotge,  and  parlies  weie  stationed  up  and  down  the 
piver. 

.  46.  The  desperate  resolution  which  had  been  taken  in 
General  f'urguyne's  camp,  of  abandoning  their  ajtiilery 
and  baggage,  and  (with  no  nioie  pr«ivi>ions  than  they 
coulfi  carry  on  their  backs)  forcing  their  v.ay  by  a  rapid 
nigiit  march  and  m  this  manner  gaining  one  oi  ilie  lakes, 
was.  tendered  abortive.  Every  part  of  the  camp  of  tlie 
royal  army  was  exposed,  not  only  lo  cannon  bails.,  but  to 
ritie  shot  ;  not  a  single  place  of  safety  could  be  found, 
not  a  corner  where  a  council  could  be  held,  a  Ginner  ta- 
ken in  peace,  or  where  the  sick  and  the  wounded,  the  fe- 
males and  the  childien,  couid  tind  an  as) turn. 

47.  Even  the  access  to  the  river  was  rendered  very 
hazardous  by  the  numerous  riiie  shot;  and  the  army  was 
soon  distressed  for  want  of  water.  General  Keidesel, 
and  his  lady  and  children  were  often  obliged  to  drink 
wine  instead  of  water,  and  they  had  no  wny  to  procure 
tJie  latter,  except  that  a  soldier-s  wife  ventured  to  tlie 
river  for  them,  and  the  Americans  out  of  lespect  to  her 
sex,  did  not  fire  at  her.  To  protect  his  tamil^'  trom  shot. 
General  Reidesel,  soon  after  their  arrival  at  Saratoga,  di- 
rected them  to  take  shelter  in  a  house,  not  far  oil. 

48.  They  had  scarcely  reached  it,  belore  a  terrible 
cannonade  was  directed  against  that  very  house,  upon  the 
mistaken  idea  that  ail  the  generals  were  assembled  in  it. 
«*  Alas,"  adds  the  Earoness,  *'  it  contained  none  but  w  ound- 
ed  and  women  ;  we  were  at  last  obliged  to  resort  to  the 
cellar  for  refuge,  and  in  one  corner  of  this,  1  remained 
the  whole  day,  my  children  sleeping  on  the  earth,  with 
their  heads  in  my  lap,  and  in  the  same  situation,  1  pass- 
ed a  sleepless  night." 

49.  "  Eleven  cannon  balls  passed  through  the  house,  antl 
we  could  distinctly  bear  them  roll  away.  One  poor  sol- 
dier, who  was  lying  on  a  table,  for  the  pin  pose  of  having 
his  leg  amputated,  was  strucli  by  a  shot  which  carrieil 
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away  his  other;  his  comrades  had  left  liim,  and  when  we 
went  to  his  assistance,  we  found  hitn  in  a  corner  of  the 
room,  into  which  he  had  crept,  more  dead  than  alive, 
scarcely  breathing.-' 

50.  A  horse  of  General  Reidesel  was  in  constanf 
readiness  for  his  lady  to  mount,  in  case  of  a  sudden  re- 
treat, and  three  English  officers  who  w^ere  wounded,  and 
lodged  in  the  same  house,  had  made  her  a  sole.im  prom- 
ise, that  they  would  each  of  them  take  one  of  her  chil- 
dren, and  fly  with  them,  when  such  a  measure  should 
become  necessary.  "  In  this  horrid  situation,"  they  re- 
mained six  days,  till  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  whlcli 
ended  in  a  convention  for  the  surrender  of  the  army  ; 
the  treaty  was  signed  on  the  sixteenth,  and  Vaa  army  sur- 
rendered the  next  day. 

Sect,  4.  The  Field  of  Surrender. 

51.  It  was  upon  the  banks  of  the  Fishkill,  that  the; 
British  army  surrendered.  General  Wilkinson's  ac- 
count of  this  interview  is  interesting.  "  Early  in  the 
morning  of  the  17th,  visited  General  Burgoyne  in  his 
camp,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  ground,  where  his 
army  v/ere  to  lay  down  their  arms,  fn  n  whence  we  rode 
to  the  bank  of  the  Hudson's  riverj  which  he  surveyed 
with  attention,  and  asked  me  whether  it  was  not  fordable. 
**  Certainly,  Sir  ;  but  do  you  observe  the  people  on  the 
opposite  shore  r" — "  Yes,  (replied  he)  I  have  seen  them 
too  long." 

52.  He  then  proposed  to  be  introduced  to  General 
Gates,  and  we  crossed  the  Fishkill,  and  proceeded  to 
head  quarters,  General  Burgoyne  in  front,  with  his  adju- 
tant General  Kingston,  and  his  aids  de  camp  Captain 
lord  Petersham,  and  Lieutenant  Wilford  behind  him  ; 
then  followed  Major  General  Phillips,  the  Baron  Reidesel, 
and  the  other  General  officers,  and  their  suits,  according 
to  rank." 

53.  "  General  Gates,  advised  of  Burgoyne's  approach, 
met  him  at  the  head  of  his  camp,  Burgoyne  in  a  rich 
royal  uniform,  and  General  Gates  in  a  plain  blue  frock  ; 
when  they  had  approached  nearly  within  sword's  length, 
they  reined  up,  and  halted;  I  then  named  the  gentlemen, 
And  General  Burgoyne,  raisiug  his  hat  most  gracefully. 

If 
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said,  "  The  fortune  of  war.  General  Gates,  has  made  me 
your  prisoner  ;"  to  which  the  conqueror,  returning  a 
courtly  salute,  promptly  replied,  "  I  shall  always  be 
ready  to  bear  testimony,  that  it  has  not  been  through  any 
fault  of  your  excellency." 

54.  "  Major  Genejal  Phillips  then  advanced,  and  he, 
and  General  Gates  saluted,  and  shook  hands  with  the 
familiarity  of  old  acquaintances.  The  Baron  Reidesel, 
and  the  other  officers  were  introduced  in  their  turn." 
The  ground  occupied  for  the  surrender  was  a  beautiful 
meadow,  situated  at  the  intersection  of  the  Fishkill  with 
the  Hudson  and  north  of  the  former.  There  is  nothing 
now  to  distinguish  the  spot,  except  the  ruins  of  old  Fort 
Hardy,  built  during  the  French  wars,  and  the  deeply  in- 
teresting historical  associations  which  will  cause  this 
place  to  be  memorable  to  the  latest  generation. 

55.  Thousands  and  thousands,  yet  unborn,  will  visit 
this  spot,  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  interest,  and  it 
will  not  be  forgotten  till  Thermopyise,  and  Marathon, 
and  Bannockburn,  and  Waterloo,  shall  cease  to  be  re- 
membered. There,  it  shall  be  said,  were  the  last  en- 
trenchments of  a  proud  invading  army,  on  that  spot 
stood  their  formidable  park  of  artillery — and  here,  on 
this  now  peaceful  meadow,  they  piled  their  arms  !  their 
arms  no  longer  terrible,  but  now  converted  into  a  glorious 
trophy  of  victory  ! 

Questions, 

In  what  year  was  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  takea 

by  tiie  Americans  ? 
When  was  it  invested  by  the  British  ? 
W^'^s  it  abandoned  by  the  Americans  ? 
When  v/ere  the  two  great  battles  fought  that  decided  the 

fate  of  Burgoyne  ? 
At  what  place  ? 
Who  comnuinded  the  American  forces  at  this  time  ? 


(igs) 

RUSSIA.— W^orcesre/-. 

Inhabitants,  Manners  and  Customs. 

1.  THE  Russians  are  among  the  most  illiterate 
and  least  civilized  nations  of  Europe.  They  are  of  middle 
stature,  and  have  in  general  small  mouths,  thin  lips,  and 
white  teeth.  They  are  hardy,  vigorous,  aad  patient  of 
labour.  Though  credulous  aad  ignorant,  they  have  often 
alively  and  engaging  manner.  They  are  far  from  cleanly, 
but  the  bad  consequences  of  this  great  defect  are  counter- 
acted as  far  as  regards  health,  by  the  use  of  the  vapour 
bath. common  among  the  lower  as  v.ell  as  among  the  higli- 
er  ranks.  Gambling  and  excessive  drinking  are  very 
prevalent. 

2.  The  Russians  consist  chiefly  of  two  classes,  the  no- 
bility and  the  bondsmen.  The  intermediate  body,  con- 
sisting of  freemen,  comprises,  even  in  the  large  towns, 
hardly  any  others  than  the  fweign  settlers  and  their  de- 
scendants. 

3.  The  nobility  receive  the  appellations  of  prince,  count, 
and  baron  ;  and  none  but  nobles  can  be  owners  of  land. 
Many  of  them  are  possessed  of  large  tracts  of  coun  try, 
together  v/ith  the  peasantry  cultivating  the  land,  and  live 
in  great  style,  with  a  numerous  establisiiment  of  servants, 
among  whom,  as  among  the  nobles  of  France  and  England, 
three  ceiituries  ago,  a  dwarf  and  jester  not  unfrequently 
for;n  a  part.  They  are,  in  general,  ignorantj  proud,  sen- 
sual, and  unprincipled. 

4.  The  dress  of  the  nobles,  formerly  Asiatic,  has  in  the 
course  of  the  last  century,  come  round  to  the  Eur  opeaa 
fashion.  Amon^  the  higher  ranks  the  dress  of  the  men- 
consists  of  a  pelisse,  or  large  fur  cloak,  fur  boots  or  shoes, 
a  black  velvet  or  fur  bonnet,  which  is  made  large  enough 
to  cover  their  ears.  All  classes  let  their  beards  grow. 
The  Russian  females  seem  to  have  no  idea  of  taste  in 
dress :  what  they  aim  at  is  brilliancy  of  display. 

5.  "The  richness  and  splendour  of  the  Russian  court," 
says  Mr.  Coxe,  "  surpasses  all  ideas  which  themost  elab- 
orate description  can  suggest.  It  retains  many  traces  of 
its  ancient  Asiatic  pomp,  blended  with  European  refine- 
ment.   An  immense  retinue  of  courtiers  always  preceded- 
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and  followed  the  empress  (Catharine  IJ) ;  the  costliness 
and  glare  of  their  apparel,  and  a  profusion  of  precious 
stones,  created  a  splendor  of  which  the  magnificence  of 
other  courts  can  give  onlj  a  faint  idea.  The  court-dress 
of  the  men  is  in  the  French  fashion  :  that  of  the  ladies  is  a 
gown  and  petticoat,  with  a  small  hoop ;  the  gown  has 
long  hanging  sleeves  and  a  sliort  train,  and  is  of  a  different 
colcur  from  the  petticoat.  The  ladies  wore,  according  to 
tiie  fashion  of  the  winter  of  1777,  at  Paris  and  London, 
yevy  lofty  head-dresses,  and  were  not  sparing  in  the  use 
of  I  ouge. 

6.  "  Aniid  tlie  several  articles  of  sumptuousness  which 
distinguish  the  Russian  nobility,  there  is  none  perhaps 
more  calculated  to  strike  a  foreigner,  than  the  profusion 
id  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones  which  sparkle  in 
eve;y  part  of  their  dress,  in  most  other  European  coun- 
t?ies  tl'.ese  costly  ornaments  are,  excepting  among  a  few 
of  the  ricliest  and  principal  nobles,  almost  entirely  appro- 
priated to  the  ladies  ;  but  in  Russia  the  men  vie  with  the 
i-iir  sex  in  the  use  of  them.  Many  of  the  nobility  were 
almost  covered  with  diamonds  :  their  button^?,  buckles, 
hills  of  swords,  and  epaulets  v.ere  composed  of  this  valu- 
able material ;  their  hats  were  frequently  embroidered,  as 
it  were,  vvith  several  rows  of  them  ;  and  a  diamond  star 
upon  the  coat  was  scarcely  a  distinction. 

7.  "  This  passion  for  diamonds  seems  to  pervade  the 
loAver  ranks  of  people,  for  even  private  families  abound 
with  them;  and  the  wife  of  a  common  Russian  burgher 
^vi:l  appear  v/ith  a  head-dress  or  girdleof  pearls,  and oth- 
o«'  pretiDus  stones  to  the  value  of  two  or  three  hundred 
pounds." 

8.  TtiC  Russian  peasantry  are  in  a  very  abject  condi- 
tio'^  bei.ng  bought  and  sold  with  the  estate  which  they  cul- 
tivftte.  They  are  allowed  to  take  about  half  of  their  lime 
to  work  on  theirown  account ;  but  are  subject  at  all  times 
to  he  called  away  in  the  service  of  their  masters,  and 
v.heo  awkward  in  a  new  employment  are  drilled  to  it  by 
blows.  Tiieir  master  may  likewise  send  them  to  the  ar- 
my when  he  thinks  fit.  He  exercises  the  same  despotic 
authority  over  their  women  and  among  other  rights,  has 
that  of  fixing  the  time  of  their   marriage. 

•  0.  Peasants  of  the  better  class  have  a  stable  and  barn 
appended  to  th':ir  cottnire:  but  the  great  majority  have 
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only  a  cottage,  occupied  in  one  end  by  the  family,  and  in 
the  other  by  their  hogs.  Part  of  the  space  is  taken  up  by 
the  stove  and  oven  ;  on  the  side  is  a  large  shelf,  on  which 
some  of  the  inmates  sleep,  while  others  repose  on  the  top 
of  the  stove,  beds  being  unknown  in  these  humble  abodes. 

10.  The  chief  articles  of  food  of  the  peasants  are  black 
bread , cabbage,  cucumbers,  mushrooms, onions,  garlic,  and 
turnips.  Their  common  drink  is  quass,  a  liquor  made  by 
pouring  boiling  water  on  rye  bread,  and  leaving  it  to  fer- 
ment. Its  taste  is  disagreeable  to  persons  not  accustom- 
ed to  it.  Each  cottage  has  a  patron  saint,  like  the  Penates 
of  the  Romans,  but  his  figure  is  often  obscured  by  smoke 
and  filth.  The  priests  are  ill  calculated  to  redeem  the 
peasantry  from  ignorance  ;  they  seldom  or  never  preach, 
but  confine  their  service  to  reading  the  liturgy. 

1 1.  Nothing,  says  Mr.  Johnston,  arrests  the  attention  of 
a  stranger  more,  on  his  entering  the  Russian  capital,  than 
tJie  appearance  of  the  common  people.  They  are  all  clad 
alike,  having  a  long  swaddling  cloak  of  sheep-skin  or 
coarse  cloth  v>^rapped  round  their  bodies.  In  hot  weather 
this  is  sometimes  exchanged  for  a  coarse  shirt  and  loose 
trowsers.  Their  legs  are  bound  round  with  pieces  of 
sail-cloth,  and  their  shoes  are  made  of  the  bark  of  trees. 
Their  hair  is  cut  across  from  one  temple  to  the  other,  ia 
aline  with  their  eyebrows  ;  from  the  temples  it  hangs 
down  perpendicularly,  so  as  to  cover  the  ears,  from  which 
it  is  cropped  directly  across  the  neck.  The  lower  part 
of  the  face  is  concealed  by  a  hideous  and  filthy  beard, 
Tlieir  countenances,  though  coarse,  are  open  and  full  of 
good  humour.  In  their  manners  they  are  extremely  ani- 
mated and  considerably  polished  ;  and  they  talk  with 
rapidity  and  much  gesticulation. 

12.  The  character  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Moscow  and  neighbourhood,  differ  considerably  from 
those  of  St.  Petersburgh,  being  more  careless  and  less 
ceremonious.  Every  thing  bears  the  mark  of  antiquity 
and  ruJeness.  They  have,  however,  a  similar  costume, 
being  clad  in  a  sheep  skin  tunic,  fastened  round  the 
waist  with  a  girdle,  or  a  tunic  of  cloth,  plaited  behind 
like  a  woman's  petticoat. 

13.  Religion  is  a  prominent  feature  in  the  character  o£ 
aRussia4i.  To  this  all  his  actions  are  devoted,  and  he 
becomes  the  mechanical  slave  of  his  devotions.     In  front 
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ch' every  church,  and  in  many  phices  in  the  streets,  a 
painting  of  the  Virgiii  is  exhibited,  which  no  one  passes 
without  wncovering  his  head,  profoundly  bowing,  and 
crossing-  himself.  In  almost  every  room  a  picture  of  the 
Virgin  is  hung  up  ;  and  the  moment  a  Russian  enters  the 
door,  he  performs  his  duty  to  the  picture,  before  he  ad- 
dresses himself  to  anyone.  If  he  is  accused  of  any 
Tnisdemeanor,  he  asserts  his  innocence  by  repeated  cross- 
ings and  invocations  to  his  favourite  saint.  If  he  receives 
a  donation,  he  expresses  his  thanks,  bows,  crosses  him- 
self, and  even  kisses  the  ground. 

14.  The  Russians  make  admirable  soldiers.  They  are 
content  v*'ith  extremely  small  pay,  and  with  a  very  slen- 
der and  coarse  diet,  and  are  always  cheerful.  A  Russian 
soldier  is  remarkable  for  his  fine  form  ;  his  figure  is  com- 
manding, his  gait  erect,  his  evolutions  like  a  machine, 
quick  and  accurate;  his  uniform  simple  and  graceful. 
Taken  in  a  body  no  line  can  present  a  finer  appearance 
than  these  men  ;  and  they  are  excellent  models  in  dress, 
ebedience,  and  dexterity  in  the  use  of  arms.  Their  uni- 
form consists  of  a  long  dark-green  coat,  with  red  cuffs  and 
collar  ;  long  white  loose  trowsers,  made  with  gaiters  at 
ihe  i^eat;  and  a  low  cap,  ornamented  at  the  sides  with 
Vi'hite  cord  and  tassels. 

15.  Horses  are  very  numerous  in  Russia,  and  are  un^ 
commonly  hardy  and  tractable.  No  trait  in  the  Russian 
<^haracter  is  more  amiable  than  his  humane  treatment  of 
his  horse.  In  driving  this  animal,  he  makes  no  use  of  a 
ivhip,  but  propels  him  forward  only  by  the  sound  of  music 
or  of  his  voice  :  the  horse,  instead  of  avoiding,  courts  the 
acquaintance  of  his  master.  The  harness  and  reins  are 
sometimes  made  of  coarse  leather,  but  more  commonly  of 
ropes. — The  manes  and  tails  of  the  horses  are  worn  ex- 
tremely long,  particularly  the  manes,  which  are  generally 
false,  and  carried  to  such  ridiculous  length,  as  to  sweep 
the  streets,  and  become  a  burden  tw  the  suffering  animal. 
These  false  manes  are  considered  as  marks  of  extraordi- 
nary beauty. 

16.  Women  perform  the  field  worl^,  such  as  cutting, 
down  and  threshing  the  grain.  When  working  in  the 
Held  they  wearonly  a  loose  shift,  fastened  round  the  waist 
by  a  girdle  and  fancifully  embroidered  round  the  skirts 
ac4  neck  with  red  threads.    In  features  they  seem  t»fee 
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aT^  coarsely  formed  as  the  men,  and  in  their  manners  are 
extremely  masculine.  In  cold  weather  they  are  clad, 
like  the  men,  in  sheep-skins. 

17.  Among  the  singular  customs  of  this  country,  that 
of  blessing  the  apple  before  it  is  allowed  to  be  eaten,  is  a 
regular  religious  ceremony.  As  soon  as  the  apples  are 
known  to  be  ripe,  the  high -priest  solemnly  blesses  the 
fruit  in  the  most  public  manner,  and  it  cannot  be  eaten 
till  after  this  ceremony. 

18.  With  a  Russian,  money  is  scarce,  of  high  value, 
and  has  an  uncommon  charm  over  him.  For  a  trifle  his 
services  may  be  commanded,  and  for  that  trifle  he  is  most 
grateful.  A  postillion,  who  drives  six  horses  30  miles,  is 
content  to  receive  six  pence.  If  a  shilling  is  given,  he 
expresses  his  thanks  with  great  animation,  bowing  to  the 
ground  and  kissing  it,  crossing  himself  and  repeating  a 
prayer.  All  postillions  regularly  cross  themselves,  and 
oSer  up  a  short  prayer  before  they  mount  the  box;  and 
regularly  as  they  pass  a  church  they  take  off  their  hats 
and  cross  themselves.  When  not  actively  employed,  they 
immediately  fall  asleep.  They  never  make  use  of  beds, 
but  lie  upon  the  pavement  of  the  street,  the  floor  of  the 
stable,  or  between  the  wheels  of  a  carriage.  If  a  postil- 
lion has  occasion  to  wait  for  travellers  during  any  part  of 
the  night,  he  lies  down  on  the  bare  stones  under  the  car- 
riage, wdth  his  hat  placed  under  his  head  for  a  pillow,  and 
thus  sleeps  like  a  dog^ 

19.  The  Russian  villages  all  resemble  each  other;  the 
houses  are  built  of  wood,  by  laying  beams  one  across  the 
ftther  ;  the  spaces  between  the  beams  are  closed  with  flax 
and  moss.  A  large  door  leads  to  the  yard.  In  the  house 
is  a  sort  of  hall,  with  numerous  conveniences  for  milk, 
and  other  necessaries ;  and  the  family  room,  with  a  tre- 
mendous stove  built  of  tiles,  which  is  always  red  hot, 
even  in  the  midst  of  the  most  sultry  summer.  Wooden 
benches  are  fastened  to  the  wainscot  all  round  tlie  rooni^ 
before  which  stands  a  table. 

20.  In  one  corner  is  suspended  the  Obross  or  idol, 
which  the  Russian  without  ceremony  calls  his  God,  and 
©n  a  small  shelf  underneath,  stands  a  lamp,  which  in  the 
houses  of  people  of  rank  is  continually  burning,  but  with 
tlie  common  people  it  is  only  lighted  on  holidays ;  on  par- 
tic  ular  s«!smn  QccasionSjOr  when  they  wish  to  atone  for  a 
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particular  sin,  they  place  a  lighted  wax  taper  by  the  side 
of  it.  Fowls,  dogs,  cats,  pigeons,  in  short  the  whole  fam- 
ily are  here  collected.  To  one  of  the  main  beams  is  sus- 
pended an  eiastic  cradle,  by  means  of  ropes,  which  may 
be  put  in  motion  without  difficulty,  and  will  continue 
swinging  some  time. 

21.  A  Russian  village  is  entirely  destitute  of  trees,  and 
you  may  often  look  round  in  vain  for  one  to  a  considera- 
ble extent.  They  have  an  appearance  of  nakedness,  and 
the  s^'vrounding  country  is  mostly  a  large  uninhabited 
district,  or  consists  chiefly  of  grass  land  for  cattle. 

£2.  A  great  part  of  the  lower  class  of  people  at  St. 
Fetersburgh  can  scarcely  be  reckoned  among  the  inhab* 
itants.  Throughout  the  summer  many  thousands  are  em- 
ployed as  carpt-nters,  bricklayers,  m.asons,  &c.,  who  re- 
turn home  at  the  approach  of  v/inter,  and  whose  numbers 
are  supplied  by  other  thousands  v/ho  gain  their  bread  as 
ice-cutters.  Most  of  tliem  have  no  resident  city,  and  no 
property  except  the  implements  of  their  industry.  They 
chiefiy  dwell  in  the  surrounding  villages  where  they  en- 
ter into  companies  differently  composed  as  to  the  number* 
and  defray  the  expejjsvs  of  living  out  of  a  common  chest. 
Many  of  those  who  have  unrle!  taken  to  erect  a  building, 
never  leave  the  place  of  their  employment,  but  sleep  in 
the  open  air  among  heaps  of  rubbish,  or  under  gateways, 
hi  order  to  be  earlier  at  work  in  the  morning.  Great 
numbers  live  entirely  during  summer  on  board  the 
barks  and  floats  of  timber,  that  come  to  St.  Fetersburgh 
under  their  conduct. 

23.  The  Russian  mechanic,  whose  trade  obliges  him  to. 
a  sedentary  life,  commonly  lives  in  the  cellar  of  some 
brick  house.  Almost  all  the  houses  having,  according  to. 
the  Italian  fashion,  a  habitable  range  of  cellars,  these  peo- 
ple find  quarters  even  in  the  best  parts  of  the  town  ;  and 
it  often  happens  that  the  cellars  are  filled  with  lodgers 
while  the  workmen  are  still  employed  in  erecting  the- 
£rst  and  second  stories. 

£4.  Few  people  are  more  contented  with  their  situa- 
tion than  the  Russians,  and  in  no  country  is  theie  a  great- 
er  proportion  of  niitural  cheerfulness  and  resignation,  and 
a  trreater  participation  in  public  festivities,  than  in  Russia. 
No  Russian, however  poor,  consumes  all  that  he  earns  ; 
frecfuently  he  eo!itinues  his  extremely  parsimonious  v>'ay 
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toi  life  even  after  he  has,  by  his  diligence,  secured  him- 
self from  all  danger  of  future  want.  The  earnings  of  the 
lowest  day-labourer  are  more  than  adequate  to  his  wants. 

25.  A  people  so  fond  of  social  amusements  as  those  of 
the  city  of  St.  Petersburgh,  are  not  apt  to  let  slip  any  op- 
portunity for  feasting  and  junketing.  Name-days  and 
birth  days  are  particularly  solemnized  in  Russian  fami- 
lies with  grand  entertainments  or  balls,  at  which  the 
friends  and  acquaintance  customarily  assemble  without 
formal  invitation.  The  birth  of  a  child,  the  appointment 
to  an  office,  the  purchase  of  a  house,  in  short,  every  fortu- 
nate occurrence  furnishes  an  occasion  for  domestic  fes- 
tivity. 

26.  At  these  times  the  same  ease  and  freedom  prevail, 
that  so  agreeably  heighten  the  character  of  the  general 
mannersof  the  people  of  this  place.  No  custom  is  of  such 
universal  obligation  as  not  to  admit  of  an  exception  with- 
out impropriety;  no  where  are  fewer  formalities,  and  no 
where  is  the  neglect  of  them  attended  with  fewer  remarks 
and  expostulations.  Weddings,  christenings,  and  fune- 
rals, are  conducted  in  various  ways  ;  there  being  at  St. 
Petersburgh  no  rule  of  etiquette  prescribing  the  pomp, 
nor  any  form  to  regulate  the  ceremonies. 

2r.  Among  the  many  cor.veniences  introduced  of  late 
into  Russia,  that  of  travelling  is  remarkable.  Nothing 
strikes  a  stranger  more  than  the  facility  with  which  the 
Russians  perform  the  longest  and  most  uncomfortable 
journies.  They  travel  in  siedges  made  of  the  bark  of  the 
linden-tree,  lined  with  thick  felt,  drawn  by  rein-deer, 
when  the  snow  is  frozen  hard  enough  to  bear  them,  la 
the  internal  parts  of  Russia,  horses  draw  their  sledges: 
and  tiie  sledge-way  towards  February  becomes  so  well 
beaten,  that  they  erect  a  kind  of  couch  upon  the  sledges, 
on  which  they  may  lie  at  full  length,  and  so  travel  night 
and  day,  wrapt  up  in  good  furs ;  thus  they  will  bometiiues 
perform  a  journey  of  four  hundred  miies  in  three  days 
and  nights. 

28.  instead  of  hackney  coaches  in  the  streets  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh there  are  persons  always  plying  at  their  stands, 
ready  to  drive  where  they  are  ordered,  in  summer  with 
dvijekas^  and  in  winter  with  sledges.  The  drojeka  con- 
sists of  a  bench  with  springs  under  it,  and  cushions  upon 
»t,  on  four  wheels,  at  one  end  uf  which  is  the  horse,  and 
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just  behind  him  sits  the  driver.  In  the  best  frequented 
parts  of  the  town  are  handsome  sledges  with  fine  running 
horses.  Driving  at  full  speed  is  one  of  the  favourite  win- 
ter diversions  of  the  Russians.  In  the  long  and  broad 
streets  are  frequently  seen  abreast  two,  four,  or  six  sledg- 
es. No  one  who  has  not  been  an  eye  witness,  can  fornv 
any  idea  of  the  rapidity  with  which  they  glide  along  the 
plains  of  frozen  snow.  The  dexterity  of  the  driver  strikes 
every  foreigner  with  astonishment,  in  the  busiest  strjeets, 
a  prodigious  number  of  sledges  are  running  across  each 
other  in  every  direction,  almost  all  of  them  driving  very 
fast,  and  yet  it  is  but  seldom  that  an  accident  happens. 
Every  driver  wears  a  plate  of  tin  at  his  back,  on  which  is 
painted  his  number,  and  the  quarter  of  the  city  to  which 
he  belongs. 

29.  When  the  emperor  or  any  of  the  royal  family  make 
a  long  journey,  a  machine  is  used  large  enough  to  contain 
a  bed,  table,  clnairs.  &c.  so  that  four  or  six  persons  may 
lodge  in  it,  and  be  furnished  with  all  necessary  accommo- 
dations. This  machine  is  set  on  a  sledge  drawn  by  24 
horses,  which  are  relieved  at  regular  stages  ;  and  to  ilia- 
minate  the  road  by  night,  great  piles  of  wood  are  placed 
at  certain  distances  and  set  on  fire. 

30.  Among  the  lower  classes  in  Russia,  the  nuptial  cer- 
emonies are  peculiar  to  themselves.  When  the  parents 
are  agreed  upon  a  match,  though  the  parties  perhaps  have 
never  seen  each  other,  the  bride  is  examined  by  a.  number 
of  females.  On  the  wedding  day  she  is  crowned  with  a 
garland  of  wormwood  ;  and  after  the  priest  has  tied  the 
nuptial  knot,  his  clerk  or  sexton  throtvs  a  handful  of  hops 
upon  the  head  of  the  bride,  wishing  that  she  may  prove 
as  fruitful  as  that  plant.  Sh^  is  then  led  home  with 
abundance  of  coarse  ceremonies. 

31.  The  Russians  entertain  many  fantastical  notions 
with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  dead.  After  the  corpse  is 
dressed,  a  priest  is  hired  to  pray  for  the  soul,  to  purify  it 
with  incense,  and  sprinkle  it  with  holy  water  while  it  re- 
mains above  ground.  When  the  body  is  cai'ried  to  the 
grave,  u'hich  is  done  with  many  gesticulations  of  sorrow^ 
the  priest  produces  a  ticket,  signed  by  the  bishop  and  ano- 
ther clergyman,  as  the  deceased's  passport  to  heaven. 
This  being  put  into  the  coffin  between  the  fingers  of  the 
corpse,  the  company  return  to  the  deceased's  house,  where 
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iliey  (Irowu  their  sorrow  in  Intoxication,  which  lasts  with 
few  intervals  forty  days.  During  that  time  a  priest  every 
day  says  prayers  over  the  grave  of  the  deceased  ;  for 
though  the  Russians  do  not  believe  in  purgatory,  yet  they 
imagine  that  their  departed  friend  may  be  assisted  by 
prayer,  in  his  long  journey  to  the  place  of  his  destination 
after  this  life. 

32.  The  Russian  on  the  whole,  is  a  cheerful  being.  A 
happy  volubility,  and  a  thoughtlessness  peculiar  to  him- 
self, accompany  him  through  life.  The  most  penurious 
condition,  and  the  most  toilsome  labour,  leave  him  always 
some  opportunities  for  the  enjoyment  of  his  existence. 
The  former  gives  him  no  concern,  as  his  circle  of  ideas 
seldom  extends  to  the  representation  of  a  nobler  and  more 
refined  state  of  being ;  and  the  latter  he  mitigates  by 
singing  his  country  ballads,  and  by  taking  a  prtion  of 
brandy.  The  verge  at  which  this  excellent  ground  colour 
in  the  national  character  gradually  fades  away,  is  the  line 
of  partition  between  the  populace  and  the  citizen.  The 
higher  the  classes  of  mankind,  the  less  natural  is  their 
mirth. 

33.  The  cheerful  disposition  of  the  common  Russians 
being  chiefly  maintained  by  singing,  that  ought  to  be  the 
first  amusement  to  be  mentioned.  Every  employment, 
even  the  most  laborious,  the  Russian  alleviates  by  singing, 
and  every  satisfaction,  every  pleasure,  is  by  the  same 
means  heightened  and  improved.  There  is  not  a  nation 
in  Europe  in  which  the  propensity  to  this  amusement  is 
more  prevalent  than  in  Russia. 

34.  The  national  interest  contained  in  the  subjects  of 
Russian  ballads,  their  extremely  simple  but  melodious 
tones,  the  musical  dispositions,  and  generally  well  form- 
ed organs  of  the  people,  have  a  very  agreeable  and  sur- 
prising effect,  even  on  unmusical  strangers  and  foreign- 
ers. It  is  therefore  a  customary  recreation  of  the  higher 
ranks  of  St.  Petersburgh  to  take  with  them  in  a  boat,  on 
their  parties  of  pleasure  on  the  water,  a  band  of  expert 
singers,  to  sing  popular  Russian  ballads  ;  a  practice  like- 
wise often  used  at  their  tables  at  home. 

35.  When  the  Russian  populace  are  disposed  to  be 
merry  in  company,  the  dance  cannot  be  omitted.  No 
popular  dance  can  be  more  expressive  and  diverting  than 
the  national  dance,  commonly  called  the  Dove-dance.  It 
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is  generally  performed  by  one  couple,  who  stand  facing 
one  an<>ther  at  some  distance,  seemingly  making  love, and 
\vith  energetic  pantomimical  gestures,  by  turns,  sue,  re- 
ject, importune,  disdain,  and  comply.  As  thigf  danceis 
throughout  a  natural,  strongly  impressive  pantomime,  art 
can  add  little  or  nothing  to  its  improvement.  The  music 
to  which  it  is  danced  is  extremely  simple  ;  often  no  in- 
strument at  all  is  used,  but  the  by-standers  sing  in  chorus 
some  vulgar  ballad  to  (he  tune. 

36.  Among  the  places  of  public  resort  for  the  lower 
classes,  the  "bathing-houses  must  be  included,  which  ad- 
minister not  only  to  necessity  but  to  recreation.  The 
common  Russians  frequent  them  at  least  once  a  week  ; 
and  the  day  on  which  this  is  practised  is  a  holiday.  Va- 
pour-baths are  to  be  found  in  great  numbers,  which  are 
thus  constructed  ;  the^bath-room  has  a  large  vaulted  oven, 
which  is  so  strongly  heated,  that  the  stones  which  forn\ 
the  upper  part  of  it  become  glowing  hot.  For  augment- 
ing the  heat,  v.ater  is  sprinkled  on  these  stones  :  by  this 
process  the  room  is  immediately  filled  with  vapour. 

37.  Round  the  walls  are  benches  or  scaffolds,  affording 
every  person  the  choice  of  an  atmosphere  more  or  less 
hot,  as  the  bench  is  higher  or  lower  from  the  ground.  The 
bathers  sit  or  lie  in  this  hot  vapour,  which  produces  such 
a  perspiration,  as  without  actual  experiment  cannot  be 
well  conceived.  To  promote  this  still  more,  it  is  the 
common  practice  for  the  bathers  to  be  gently  beaten  v/itli 
dry  bunches  of  leaf  twigs  of  birch,  and  then  rubbed  down 
with  woollen  cloths.  Almost  all  the  hospitals  and  pub- 
lic institutions  of  every  kind  are  provided  with  such 
baths;  and  even  among  the  higher  classes  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  city,  the  vapour  bath  is  used  as  a  necessa- 
ry of  life,  as  well  as  a  luxury. 

38.  In  all  the  streets,  especially  in  winter,  nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  see  men  or  boys  wrestling  or  box- 
ing. This  is  merely  a  diversion,  being  seldom  or  never 
the  effect  of  anger  or  quarrels,  but  usually  engaged  in 
from  a  good-humoured  challenge,  perhaps,  in  winter, for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  themselves  warm.  No  less  gen- 
eral is  the  game  of  foot  ball,  particularly  among  the 
drivers  of  sledges  and  drcjekas,  plying  at  their  stands  for 
a  fare.  A  large  ball  stuffed  with  feathers  is  kicked  about; 
and  he  who  succeeds  in  catching  it  or  picking  it  up  with 
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his  hands,  in  spite  of  the  kicks  and  cuffs  of  his  playmates, 
carries  off  the  prize  of  nuts  or  money.  Chess  and 
draughts  are  like^vi5e  very  common  with  the  Russian 
populace.  In  the  large  scpares,  or  under  the  arcades 
of  the  shops,  pe-.^ple  of  the  lowest  classes  are  every  day 
seea  amusing  themselves  at  tiiese  gauies,  and  many  of 
them  in  a  masterly  way. 

39.  'ihe  most  common  amusement  is  the  swing,  which 
every  where,  and  at  all  times,  is  used  as  an  amusement 
by  persons  of  rank  and  condition  ;  but  at  Easter  it  is  the 
grand  diversion  of  the  holidays.  The  swings  may  be  di- 
vided into  three  sorts  :  some  hav8  a  vibrating  motion,  a!]d 
these  are  the  most  common,  well  known  in  Germany  and 
England;  others  are  turned  round  in  a  perpendicular, 
and  others  again  in  a  horizontal  direction.  The  first  of 
these  latter  species  consists  of  two  high  posts,  on  the  top 
of  which  rests  an  axle,  having  two  pair  of  poles  fixed  in 
its  centre.  Each  of  these  pair  of  poles  has  at  its  two  ex- 
tremities a  seat  suspended  to  a  moveable  axis.  The  pro- 
prietor, by  turning  the  axis  that  rests  on  i'hQ  two  posts, 
makes  all  the  eight  seats  go  round  in  a  perpendicular  cir- 
cle, so  that  they  alternately  almost  touch  the  ground,  and 
then  are  mounted  aloft  in  the  air.  The  last  kind  is  com- 
posed of  chairs,  chariots,  sledges,  wooden  horses,  swans, 
goats,  &c.,  fastened  at  the  extremities  of  long  poles,  and 
forced  rapidly  round  in  a  horizontal  circle.  In  i\ie  Eas- 
ter holidays  all  kinds  of  machines  are  set  up  in  the  public 
squares  ;  and  as  the  cotnmon  people  are  remarkably  fond 
©f  the  diversion,  it  is  a  joyful  season  to  the  populace,  who 
then  devote  themselves  without  restraint  to  their  na- 
tional propensity  to  mirth. 

40.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  swings  at  the  Russian  fairs, 
booths  are  usually  run  up  of  boards,  in  which  low  come- 
dies are  performed.  Each  representation  lasts  about  half 
an  hour,  and  the  price  of  admittance  is  very  trifling  :  but 
as  the  confluence  of  people  is  extremely  great,  and  the 
acting  goes  on  the  whole  day,  the  profits  are  always  con- 
siderable both  to  the  managers  and  performers,  who  share 
the  amount  between  them. 

41.  Ice-hills  are  exceedingly  common,  and  affonl  a  per- 
petual fund  of  amusement  to  the  populace  during  the 
Russian  carnival.  Every  ice-hill  is  constructed  in  the 
following  manner :  a  scaffolding  is  raised  upon  the  frozefi 
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river,  about  30  feet  high,  with  a  landing  place  at  top,thf 
ascent  to  which  is  by  a  ladder.  From  this  summit  a 
sloping  plain  of  boards,  about  four  yards  broad  and  30 
long,  descends  to  the  surface  of  the  river.  Upon  thes* 
boards  are  laid  square  masses  of  ice  about  four  inches 
thick,  which,  being  tirst  smoothed  wath  the  axe,  and  laid 
close  to  each  other,  are  then  sprinkled  with  water ;  by 
which  means  they  adhere  to  the  board  and  to  one  another, 
and  forra  an  inclined  plain  of  pure  ice.  From  the  bottom 
of  this  plain  the  snow  is  cleared  away  for  the  length  of 
i200  yards,  and  the  breadth  of  four,  upon  the  level  bed  of 
the  river  ;  and  the  sides  of  this  course,  as  well  as  the 
sides  and  top  of  the  scalibiding,  are  ornamented  with  firs 
and  pines. 

42.  Each  person  being  provided  with  a  sledge,  some- 
thing like  a  butcher-s  tray,  mounts  the  ladder,  and  having 
attained  the  summit,  he  seats  himself  on  his  sledge,  at  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  inclined  plain,  down  which  he  suf- 
fers it  to  glide  with  considerable  rapidity  ;  the  velocity 
acfjuired  in  tlie  descent,  carries  it  more  than  onehun- 
ured  yards  upon  the  level  ice  of  the  river.  At  the  end  of 
ibe  course  there  is  usually  another  ice-hill  similar  to  the 
jormer,  which  begins  v^here  the  other  ends  ;  so  that  the 
person  immediately  mounts  again,  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner glides  down  the  other  plain  of  ice.  The  great  diffi- 
iultv  consists  in  steering  and  poising  the  sledge  as  it 
is  hurried  down  the  inclined  plain.  Boys  amuse  them- 
selves in  skating  down  these  hills :  they  glide  chiefly 
upon  one  skate,  being  better  able  to  preserve  a  proper 
balance  upon  one  leg  than  upon  two. 

4S.  In  the  gardens  of  Oranienbaum,  a  few  miles  frora 
St.Petersburgh,  is  a  very  extraordinary  building,  deaom- 
inated  the  Flying  mountain  :  it  is  made  of  wood,  support- 
ed upon  brick  walls,  representing  a  mountain  composed 
of  three  principal  ascents,  gradually  diminishing  in  height, 
"withsn  interfnediate  space  to  resemble  valleys:  from  top 
to  bottom  is  a  f«oored  way,  in  which  three  parallel  grooves 
are  formed.  It  is  thus  used  :  a  small  carriage,  containing 
one  person,  being  placed  in  the  central  groove  upon  the 
highest  point,  goes  with  great  rapidity  down  one  hill ;  the 
velocity  which  it  acquires  in  its  descent  carries  it  up  a 
second,  and  soon,  till  it  arrives  at  the  bottom  of  the  area, 
when  it  is  placed  in  one  of  the  grooves,  and  drawn  up  by 
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means  of  a  cord  fixed  to  a  windlass.  At  the  top  of  the 
mountain  are  several  apartments  tor  the  accommodation 
of  the  court  and  principal  nobility,  and  there  is  room  for 
many  thousand  spectators  within  the  colonnade  and  upon 
its  roof.  Near  the  Flying  mountain  is  a  spacious  amphi- 
theatre, in  which  tournaments  are  usually  exhibited. 

44.  Masquerades  are  held  every  year  at  Peterhoff,  a 
place  about  twenty  miles  from  St.  Petersburgh.  The  an- 
niversary of  this  festival  happens  towards  the  end  of  June 
when  every  being  susceptible  of  pleasure  leaves  town,  ia 
order  to  partake  of  an  entertainment  that  maybe  consid- 
ered as  unique.  The  highway  thither  is  so  covered  with 
equipages,  horsemen  and  pedestrians,  that  it  resembles 
one  continued  caravan.  The  whole  district  looks  as  if  it 
were  barricadoed  :  about  the  parks  and  gardens  particular 
groups  are  distributed  ;  numerous  parties  take  their  din- 
ners under  the  open  sky  ;  and  every  hedge  ami  avenue 
swarms  with  people.  Towards  evening  an  extraordinary 
and  captivating  scene  presents  itself  to  the  eye  :  in  a  few 
minutes  the  whole  gardens  are  illuminated  :  the  branches 
of  the  trees,  and  the  water  of  the  fountains,  seem  to  be 
converted  into  fire.  The  excellent  situation  of  PeterhoiT, 
and  i*s  variety  of  water-works,  combine,  with  the  eifects 
of  pyrotechnics,  to  fascinate  the  :?ight  by  a  grand  picture, 
produced  as  by  magic,  and  which,  if  once  beheld,  can 
never  be  forgotten.  The  canal  is  covered  with  yachts, 
lighted  up  to  their  streamers  ;  on  the  shore  is  an  enormous 
pyramid  of  fire,  and  behind  it  is  the  Black  Sea,  with  a 
fleet  of  men  of  war,  all  illuminated.  The  streams  and 
the  cascades,  rolling  over  various-coloured  lamps,  thj^ 
leaves  of  the  trees  trembling  in  the  glitter  of  milliohs  of 
broken  rays  of  light,  and  the  very  sand  appear  to  imitate 
the  blazing  motion  of  t/ae  elements,  with  v.'hich  it  might 
seem  to  be  impregnated. 

45.  Amidst  these  miracles  of  fairy  art,  thousands  of  per- 
sons are  wandering  about,  and  being  in  a  black  silk  garb» 
look  like  spirits  from  the  subterranean  world.  From  the 
woods  at  various  distances  resounds  the  inexpressibly 
soft  and  majestic  harmony  of  the  Russian  hunting  musicj, 
the  notes  of  which  re-echo  in  the  pure  evening  breeze* 

46.  In  the  apartments  of  the  palace,  the  motley-col^a-r^ 
ffl  multitude  of  masks  press  round  t!ie  wel!-fiin  shfnj  t^- 
dU'?,  oi- jwin  hands  in  the  mazv  dance.  Pomi»  aad  pr^-itty, 
t8«- 
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the  usual  attendants  on  royal  banquets,  here  unite  in  the 
most  unconstrained  conviviality.  Solicited  on  all  hands 
to  enjoyment, the  guests  willingly  resign  themselves  tO: 
the  enchanting  tumult,  till  the  rising  sun  dispels  the  fas- 
cinating illusion,  and  the  fiery  sea  of  the  preceding  night 
is  suddenly  metamorphosed  into  a  miserable  sho^v  of 
smoky  lamps. 

47.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  long  fast,  which  closes  on 
the  fourth  of  January,  the  Russians  lay  in  their  provi- 
sions for  the  remaining  part  of  the  winter  :  for  which  pur- 
pose an  annual  market,  which  lasts  three  days,  is  lield. 
upon  tlie  river  near  the  fortress.  A  street,  more  than  a 
mile  in  length,  is  lined  on  each  side  with  an  immense  store 
of  provisions,  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  the  capital  dur- 
ing the  three  following  months.  Many  thousand  raw  car- 
casses of  oxen,  sheep,  hugs,  pigs,  and  poultry  of  all  kinds, 
and  every  species  of  frozen  food,  are  exposed  to  sale. 
The  larger  quadrupeds  are  grouped  in  various  circles 
uprio;ht,  their  hind  legs  fixed  in  the  snow,  with  their  heads 
and  fore  legs  turned  towards  each  other.  These  occupy 
liie  hindermost  row  :  next  to  them  succeeds  a  regular 
series  of  animals,  descending  gradually  to  the  smallest, 
intermixed  with  pc^ultryand  game  hanging  in  festoons, 
and  garnished  with  heaps  offish,  butter,  and  eggs.  It  is 
observable,  that  many  birds,  as  well  as  several  animals  in 
these  northern  regions,  become  white  in  v/inter;  many 
hundred  black  cocks  being  changed  to  that  colour;  and 
some  may  at  tiiis  season  be  seen,  which  have  been  taken 
before  the  meiamorphoais  is  completed,  exhibiting  a  va- 
riegated mixture  of  black  and  white  plumage, 

48.  The  most  distantquarters  contribute  to  supply  this 
vast  store  of  provisions  ;  and  the  finest  veal  is  sent  by 
land-can  iage  as  far  as  from  Archangel,  which  is  eight 
hundred  miles  from  St.  Petersburgh,  yet  every  species  of 
food  is  exceedingly  cheap  ;  butcher's  meat  of  every  kind, 
from  a  penny  to  three  half-pence  per  pound,  geese  at 
ten-pence  each,  large  pigs  at  eight-pence,  and  other  arti- 
cles in  proportion,  la  order  to  render  frozen  food  fit  for 
dressir^g,  it  must  be  first  thawed  in  cold  water. 

49.  llie  follov.'ing  account  of  the  Don  Cossacs  is  froHi 
Br.  Clarke.  In  Tscherkask,  their  capital,  they  live  an 
amicable  and  pleasant  life.  Sometimes  they  have  public 
amusement?,  such  as  balls  and  parties  of  pleasur^.  Once 
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ihey  had  a  theatre,  but  it  was  prohibited.  In  some  of  their 
apartments  we  observed  niahogany  bookcases,  with  glass- 
doors,  containing  a  small  library.  They  are,  in  every 
respect,  entitled  to  praise  for  their  cleanliness,  whether 
of  their  persons  or  their  houses.  There  is  no  nation  (I 
will  not  even  except  my  own)  more  cleanly  in  their  appa- 
rel than  the  Cossacs. 

50.  The  dress  of  their  women  is  singrnar.  It  diiTers 
from  all  the  costumes  of  Russia  ;  and  its  mrigniScence  is 
vested  in  the  ornaments  of  a  rap,  somewliat  resembling 
the  mitre  of  a  Greek  bishop.  The  hair  of  m.arried  women 
is  tucked  under  this  cap,  v.hich  is  covered  with  pearls 
and  gold,  or  adorned  wiih  fi,owers.  The  dress  of  a 
Cossacgirl  is  elegant ;  a  silk  tunic,  with  trowsers  fasten- 
ed by  a  girdle  of  solid  silver,  vellow  boots,  and  an  Indian 
handkerchief  round  the  head.  A  proof  of  their  riches  was 
afforded  in  the  instance  of  the  mistress  of  the  house 
where  we  lodged.  This  woman  walked  about  tlie  apart- 
ments without  shoes  or  stockings;  and  being  asked  for 
some  needles  to  secure  the  insects  we  had  collected, 
opened  a  box,  in  which  she  shewed  us  pearls  to  the  value 
often  thousand  roubles.  Her  cupboard  at  the  same  time 
was  filled  with  plate  and  costly  porcelain. 

51.  The  common  dress  of  the  meniu  Tscherkask,  was 
a  bluejacket,  with  a  waistcoat  and  trowsers  of  white  dim- 
ity ;  the  latter  so  white  and  spotless,  that  they  seemed 
always  new.  The  tattered  state  of  a  traveller's  ward- 
robebut  ill  fitted  us  to  do  credit  to  our  country  in  this 
respect.  I  never  saw  a  Cossac  in  a  dirty  suit  of  clothes. 
Their  hands,*lnoreover,  are  always  clean,  their  hair  free 
from  vermin,  their  teeth  white,  and  their  skin  has  a 
healthy  and  cleanly  appearance. 

52.  Polished  in  their  manners,  instructed  in  their 
minds,  hospitable,  generous,  disinterested  in  their  hearts, 
hum.ane  and  tender  to  the  poor,  good  husbands,  good  fa- 
lhers,good  wives,good  mothers,  virtuous  daughteis,  valiant 
and  dutiful  sons;  such  are  the  natives  of  Tscherkask. 
In  conversation  the  Cossac  is  a  gentleman  ;  for  he  is  well 
informed,  free  from  prejudice,  open,  sincere,  and  upright. 

iVb/e.  Russia,  partly  in  Europe  and  partly  in  Asia,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Frozen  Ocean,  on  the  south 
by  the  Black  and  Caspian  Sea,  Tartary  and  Persia,  on  the 
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west  bj  Sweden,  Poland  and  the  gulf  of  Finland,  and  cu 
the  east  by  the  North  Pacific  Ocean.  It  extends  from 
49^  to  78°  north  latitude.  Moscow,  formerly  the  capital 
of  the  empire,  is  situated  on  the  Moskva  river,  in  56"^ 
north  latitude.  St.  Petersburgh,  the  metropolis  of  the 
Russian  Empire,  is  situated  on  the  Neva,  near  the  gulph 
of  Finland  in  60°  north  latitude  It  was  founded  by  Peter 
the  Great  since  the  commencement  of  ihe  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and,  in  1805,  contained  271,137  inhabitants. 

Questions, 

What  is  the  state  of  literature  and  civilization  in  Bussia? 

Of  how  many  classes  do  the  Russians  consist  ? 

What  is  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  ? 

What  is  the  religious  character  of  the  Russians  ? 

In   what    do  their   devotional   ceremonies    principally 

consist? 
What  is  the  character  of  the  Russian  soldiery  ? 
Row  do  the  Russians  generally  travel  ? 
What  is  the  character  of  the  Cossacs  ? 
How  is  Russia  bounded  ? 
Of  what  extent  from  north  to  south  ? 
On  what  river  is  Moscow  situated  ? 
In  what  latitudef 

Where  is  St.  Petersburgh  the  capital  of  Russia  ? 
When  and  by  whom  was  it  founded  ? 
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YET  once  more,  0  ye  Laurels,  and  once  more. 
Ye  Myrtles  brown,  with  Ivy  never  «ere, 
I  come,  to  pluck  your  berries  harsh  and  crude. 
And  withforc'd  fingers  rude, 
Scatter  your  leaves  before  the  mellowing  year  ; 
Bitter  constraint,  and  sad  occasion  dear, 
Compels  me  to  disturb  your  season  due  ; 
For  Lycidas  is  dead,  dead  ere  his  prime. 
Young  Lycidas,  and  hath  not  left  his  peer : 
Who  would  not  sing  ii)v  lA-cidas  ?  he  knew 
HisnselFtosing,  antrbuild  the  lofty  rhyme. 
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He  must  not  float  upon  his  wat'ry  biei* 
Unwept,  and  welter  to  the  parching  wind, 
Without  the  meed  of  sonie  melodious  tear. 

Begin  then,  sisters  of  the  sacred  well, 
That  from  beneath  the  seat  of  Jove  doth  spring. 
Begin,  and  somewhat  loudly  sweep  the  string. 
Hence  with  denial  vain,  and  coy  excuse. 
So  may  some  gentle  muse 
With  lucky  words  favour  my  destia'd  urn  ; 
And  as  she  passes  turn, 
And  bid  fair  peace  be  to  my  sable  shroud. 
For  we  were  nurst  upon  the  self-same  hill, 
Fed  the  same  flock  by  fountain,  shade,  and  rilL 

Together  both,  ere  the  high  lawns  appear'd 
Under  the  opening  eye-lids  of  the  morn, 
W^e  drove  afield  and  both  together  heard 
What  time  the  gray-fly  winds  her  sultry  horn, 
Batt'ning  our  flocks  v,ith  the  fresh  dews  of  night. 
Oft  till  the  star  that  rose  at  evening  bright 
Tow'rd  heaven's   descent  had   slop'd  his  westring 

wheel. 
Meanwhile  the  rural  ditties  v.ere  not  mute, 
Temper'd  to  the  oaten  flute; 
Rough  Satyrs  danc'd,  and  Fauns  with  cloven  heel 
From  the  glad  sound  would  not  be  abseiit  iong, 
And  old  Daraaetas  lov'd  to  hear  our  song. 

But,  O  the  heavy  change  I  now  thou  art  gone. 
Now  thou  art  gone,  and  never  must  reta-n  ! 
Thee,  Shepherd,  thee  the  woods,  and  desert  caves 
With  wild  thyme  and  the  gadding  vine  o'ergiown, 
And  all  their  echoes,  mourn. 
The  willow,  and  the  hazel  copses  green. 
Shall  now  no  more  be  seen, 
Fanning  their  joyous  leaves  to  thy  soft  lays. 
As  killing  as^the  canker  to  the  rose. 
Or  taint-worm  to  the  weaning  herds  that  graze; 
Or  frost  to  flow'rs,  that  their  gay  wardrobe  wear, 
When  first  the  white  thorn  blows  ; 
Such,  Lycidas,  thy  loss  to  shepherd's  ear. 

Where  were  ye,  Nymphs,  v/hen  the  remorseless 
deep 
Clos'd  o'er  the  head  of  your  lov'd  Lycidas? 
For  neither  were  he  playing  on  the  steep, 
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Where  yeur  old  bards,  the  famous  Druids,  lie. 

Nor  on  the  shaggy  top  of  Mona  high, 

Nor  yet  where  Deva  spreads  her  wizard  stream  « 

Ah  nie,  I  fondly  dream  ! 

Had  ye  been  there — for  what  could  that  have  done  r* 

What  could  the  Muse  herself  that  Orpheus  bore, 

The  Muse  herself  for  her  enchanting  son. 

Whom  universal  nature  did  lament. 

When  by  the  rout  that  made  the  hideous  roar, 

His  goary  visage  down  the  stream  was  sent, 

D(  wn  the  swift  Hebrus  to  the  Lesbian  shore  ? 

Alas  !  what  boots  it  with  incessant  care 
To  tend  the  homely  slighted   shepherd's  trade. 
And  strictly  meditate  the  thankless  Muse  ? 
Were  it  not  better  done,  as  others  use. 
To  sport  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade, 
Or  vv^ith  the  tangles  of Neaera's  hair? 
Fsme  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise 
(That  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds) 
To  scorn  delights,  and  live  laborious  days  ; 
But  the  fair  guerdon  when  we  hope  to  find, 
And  think  to  burst  out  into  sudden  blaze. 
Comes  the  blind  fury  with  th'  abhorred   shears, 
And  slits  the  thin-spun  life.     But  not  the  praise, 
Phcebus  replied,  and  touch'd  my  trembling  ears, 
Fame  is  no  plant  that  grows  on  mortal  soil. 
Nor  in  theglist*ring  foil 

Set  off  to  th'  world,  nur  in  broad  rumour  lies. 
But  lives  and  spreads  aloft  by  those  pure  eyes, 
And  perfect  witness  of  all-judging  Jove; 
As  he  pronounces  lastly  on  each  deed. 
Of  so  much  fame  in  heaven  expect  thy  meed. 

O  fountain  Arethuse,  and  thou  honour'd  flood, 
Smooth  sliding  Mincius,  crownVl  with    vocal  reedsj 
That  strain  I  heard  was  of  a  higher  mood: 
But  now  tny  oat  proceeds. 
Arid  listens  to  the  hertild  of  the  sea 
That  came  in  Neptune^s  plea  ; 
He  ask'd  the  waves,  and  ask'd  the  felon  winds, 
\\  hat  hard  mishap  had    doom'd  this  gentle  swain  ? 
And  question'd  ev'ry  gust  of  rugged  winds 
That  blows  from  off  each  beaked  promontory  ; 
They  knew  not  of  his  story, 
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And  sage  Hippodates  their  answer  brings, 

That  not  a  blast  was  from  his  dungeon  stray'd  ; 

The  air  was  calm,  and  on  the  level  brine 

Sleek  Panope  with  all  her  sisters  play'd. 

It  was  thai  fatal  and  perfidious  bark 

Built  in  th'  eclipse  and  rigg'd  with  curses  dark 

That  sunk  so  low  that  sacred  head  of  thine. 

jSext  Camus,  reverend  sire,  went  footing  slow, 
His  mantle  hairy,  and  his  bonnet  sedge. 
Inwrought  with  figures  dim,  and  on  the  edge 
Like  to  that  sanguine  flow'r  inscrib'd  with  woe. 
Ah !  who  hath  reft  (quoth  he)  my  dearest  pledge  ? 
Last  came,  and  last  did  go 
The  pilot  of  the  Galilean  lako^ 
Two  massy  keys  he  bore  of  metals  twain, 
(The  golden  opes,  the  iron  shuts  amain) 
He  shook  his  mitred  locks,  and  stern  bespake. 
Haw  well  could  I  have  spared  for  thee,  young  swain, 
Enow  of  such  as  for  their  bellies'  sake 
Creep,  and  intrude,  and  climb  into  the  fold  ! 
Of  other  care  they  little  reckoning  make. 
Than  how  to  scramble  at  the  shearer's  feast. 
And  shove  away  the  worthy  bidden  guest ; 
Blind  mouths  Ithat  scarce  themselves  know  how  to 

hold 
A  sheep-hook,  or  have  learn'd  aught  else  the  least 
That  to  the  faithful  herdman's  art  belongs  ! 
What  recks  it  then  ?  What  need  they  r  They  are 

sped; 
And,  when  they  list,  their  lean  and  flashy  songs. 
Grate  on  their  scrannel  pipes  of  wretched  straw ; 
The  hungry  sheep  look  up,  and  are  not  fed. 
But  swoln  with  wind,  and  the  rank  mist  they  draw. 
Rot  inwardly,  and  foul  contagion  spread  : 
Besides  what  the  grim  wolf  with  privy  paw 
Daily  devours  apace,  and  nothing  said, 
Bat  that  two-handed  engine  at  the  door 
titands  ready  to  smite  once,  and  smites  no  more. 

Return,  Alpheus,  the  dread  voice  is  past. 
That  shrunk  thy  streams ;  return,  Sicilian  Muse, 
And  call  the  vales,  and  bid  them  hither  cast 
Their  bells,  an'l  flowrets  of  a  thousaad  hues. 
Ye  valleys  low,  where  the  mild  whispers  use 
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Of  shades,  and  wanton  winds,  aud  gusliing 'brookt*, 
On  whose  fresh  lap  ti.e  sweet  star  sparely  looks. 
Throw  hither  all  jour  quaint  enameiPd  eves, 
That  on  the  green  turf  sucktb.e  honied  shovv'rs 
And  purple  all  thegrouad  with  vernal  llow'rs 
Bring  the  rathe  primrose  that  forsaken  dies. 
The  tufted  crow-toe,  and  pale  jessamine, 
The  white-pink,  and  the  pansy  freak'd  with  jet, 
The  glowing  violet, 

The  musk-rose,  and  the  well -attir'd  woodbine, 
With  cowslips  wan  that  hang  the  pensive  head, 
And  ev'ry  flow'r  that  sad  embroidery  wears  : 
Bid  Aramanthus  all  his  beauty  shed. 
And  daffodillies  fiU  their  cups  with  tears. 
To  strew  the  laureat  hearse  where  Lycid  lies. 
For  so  to  interpose  a  little  ease. 
Let  our  frail  thoughts  dally  with  false  surmise. 
Ah  me  !  Whilst  thee  the  shores,  and  sounding  seas 
Wash  far  away,  where'er  thy  bones  are  hurl'd, 
Whether  beyond  the  stormj  Hebrides, 
Where  thou  perhaps  under  the  whelming  tide 
Visit'st  the  bottom  of  the  monstrous  world  ; 
Or  whether  thou,  to  our  moist  vows  denied, 
Sleep'st  by  the  fable  of  Bellerus  old, 
Where  the  great  vision  of  the  guarded  mount 
Looks  tow'rd  Namancos  and  Bayona's  hold  ; 
Look  homeward  Angel  bow,  and  melt  with  ruth 
And,  Oye  Dolphins,  waft  the  hapless  youth. 

Weep  no  more,  woful  shepherds,  weep  no  more^ 
For  Lycidas  your  sorrow  is  not  dead  ; 
Sunk  though  he  be  beneath  the  wat'ry  floor ; 
So  sinks  the  day-star  in  the  ocean  bed. 
And  yet  anon  repairs  his  drooping  head. 
And  tricks  his  beams,  and  with  new-spangled  ore 
Flames  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky  : 
So  Lycidas  sunk  low,  but  mounted  high. 
Thro'  the  dear  might  of  him  that  walks  the  waves, 
Where  other  groves  and  other  streams  along, 
With  nectar  pure  his  oozy  locks  he  laves. 
And  hears  the  unexpressive  nuptial  sung, 
In  the  blest  kingdoms  meek  of  joy  and  love. 
There  entertain  him  ail  the  saints  above. 
In  solemn  troops  and  sweet  soeieties, 
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"That  sing,  and  singing  in  their  glory  move, 
And  wipe  the  tears  forever  from  his  eyes. 
Now,  Lycidas,  the  shepherds  weep  no  more  ; 
Henceforth  thou  art  the  genius  of  the  shore, 
In  thy  large  recompence,  and  shalt  be  good 
To  all  that  wander  in  that  perilous  flood. 

Thus  sang  the  uncouth  swain  to  th' oaks  and  rills^ 
While  the  still  morn  went  out  with  sandals  gray, 
He  touch'd  the  tender  stops  of  various  quills. 
With  eager  thought  warbling  his  Doric  lay, 
And  now  the  sun  had  sfretcli'd  out  all  the  liills, 
And  now  was  dropp'd  into  the  western  bay  ; 
At  last  he  rose,  and  twitch'd  his  maiitle  blue  : 
To-morrovv  to  fresh  woods,  and  pas  lures  new. 


THE  RIVER  AMAZON. 

1.  THIS  prince  of  rivevs,  as  it  is  emphatically 
styled  by  Ulloa,  is  likewise  called  the  Maranon,  and  was 
first  navigated  by  Francesco  Orellana,  shortly  after  the 
discovery  of  Peru,  on  which  account  it  has  occasionally 
received  the  name  of  Orellana.  As  it  is  the  largest  of  ail 
rivers,  so  it  has  its  source  among  the  Andes  mountains, 
which,  wit^i  the  exception  of  a  portion  of  the  great  Hima- 
laya chain  of  Asiatic  mountains  recently  discovered,  have 
the  greatest  elevation  of  all  mountains.  It  forms  tiie  north- 
ern boundary  of  Brazil,  taking  its  rise  at  an  inconsiderable 
distance  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  flowing  in  an  eastern 
course  more  than  twelve  hundred  leagues,  in  which  pro- 
gress it  receives  upwards  of  sixty  considerable  rivers. 

2.  In  some  parts  it  divides  into  several  branches,  en- 
compassing a  multitude  of  islands,  and  at  length  dischar- 
ges itself  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  directly  under  the 
equatorial  line,  by  a  channel  one  hundred  and  filty  miles 
in  breadth.  As,  among  the  great  number  of  roots  by 
which  nourishment  is  conveyed  to  astately  tree,  it  isdif. 
ficuU  from  the  length  of  some,  and  the  u-agnitude  of  oth- 
ers, to  determine  precisely  that  from  which  the  product  is 
derived  :  so  has  an  equal  perplexity  occurred  in  discover- 
ing the  spring  of  thi^  transcendent  river. 

3.  All  the  provinces  of  Peru  may  be  said  to  emulate 
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each  other  in  sending  forth  supplies  for  its  increase  ;  and 
those,  together  with  the  many  torrents  v/hich  precipi- 
tate themselves  from  the  Cordilleras  or  chain  of  the 
Andes,  augmented  by  the  snow  and  ice,  join  to  form  a 
kind  of  sea  of  what  at  first  scarcely  deserved  the  name 
of  a  river.  The  sources,  by  which  this  river  is  increased, 
are  so  numerous,  that  cvevj  one  which  issues  from  the 
eastern  Cordillera,  beginning  with  the  government  of  Po- 
payan,  where  the  river  Caqueta,  or  Upura,  originates,  to 
the  province  of  Huanico,  within  thirty  leagues  of  Lima, 
the  capital,  may  be  strictly  reckoned  among  tiie  number. 

4.  For,  be  it  observed,  all  the  streams  which  run  west- 
ward from  this  immense  chain  of  mountains,  widening  as 
they  advance  from  their  source  by  the  conflux  of  others, 
furm  tlese  mighty  rivers  which  afterwards  unite  in  the 
Amazon  ;  and,  although  scmie  traverse  a  larger  distance 
fram  their  source,  still,  others  which  rise  nearer,  by  re- 
ceiving, in  their  short  course,  a  great  number  of  brooks, 
and  by  consequenlly  discharging  a  proportionate  quantity 
of  water,  may  be  considered  as  having  an  equal  claim  to 
be  called  the  principal  source. 

5.  The  authors  of  the  Peruvian  Mercury,  whose  pro- 
found inquiries  on  this  subject  have  been  given  in  the 
work  entitled  '  the  present  state  of  Peru,"  regard,  howev- 
er, (he  Ucayali  as  its  real  trunk,  observing,  among  other 
cogent  reasons,  that  it  docs  not  yield  to  this  river  in  the 
quantity  (»f  its  waters;  but,  on  the  contrary,  presents  it- 
self at  the  confluence  wiih  a  greater  breadth,  and  with  a 
superiority  which  obliges  it  to  change  its  course. 

6.  i'he  Maranon,  or  river  Amazon,  issues  from  the 
lake  of  Lauricocha,  near  the  city  ot  Huanico,  in  the  juris- 
diction of  Tarma  in  eleven  degrees  of  south  latitude, 
whence  it  takes  a  si  ulhein  course  alnsost  to  the  twelfth 
de2;ree,  through  the  country  belotigiiig  to  that  jurisdiction, 
and,  foimii.g  insensibly  a  ciicuit,  flows  eastward  through 
the  country  of  Juaxa.  After  being  precipitated  from  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Cordillera  or  chain,  of  the  Andes,  it 
proceeds  noishwaid,  and  leaving  the  jurisdictions  of 
Mayaban»baand  Chaia  poyas,  continues  its  course  to  the 
city  of  Jaen,  in  latitude  of  live  degrees  and  twenty  one 
nnruLes. 

7.  ihent-e,  by  a  second  circuit,  it  flows  towards  the 
east  Iq  a  coittinued  direction,  till  at  length  it  falls  int* 
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the  ocean,  where  its  mouth  is  of  such  an  enormous 
breadth,  that  it  reaches  from  the  equinoctial  to  beyond 
the  first  degree  of  north  latitude.  Its  distance  from  the 
lake  of  Lauricocha  to  Jaen,  including  its  windings,  is 
about  two  hundred  leagues  ;  and  that  city  being  thirty 
degrees  to  the  west  of  its  mouth,  gives  a  further  extent 
of  six  hundred  leagues,  which  may, including  its  circuits 
and  windings,  be  moderately  computed  at  one  tiiousand. 
Thps,  the  whole  course  of  this  transcendent  nvei-  from 
Lriuricocha  to  its  influx  into  the  ocean,  is  at  lea&t  twelve 
hundred  leagues. 

Note.  The  Andes  are  a  lofty  and  extensive  range  of 
mountains,  stretching  north  and  south,  near  the  western 
coast,  from  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  through  the  whole  coH- 
tinent  of  South  America,  to  the  straits  of  Magellan. 

Questions. 

Where  is  the  source  of  the  river  Amazon  ? 
What  is  its  len;^th  ? 
W^here  does  it  discharge  its  waters  ? 
How  wide  is  the  river  at  the  mouth  ? 
What  river  is  supposed  to  be  the  real  branch  of  the  Am- 
azon P 


DESTRUCTION  OF  JERUSALEM.— /osfpAz/*. 

1.  WHIJ^E  Jerusalem  was  a  prey  to  ferocious 
and  devouring  factions,  every  part  of  Judea  was  scourged 
and  laid  waste  by  bands  of  robbers  and  murderers,  who 
plundered  the  towns,  and,  in  case  of  resistance,  slew  the 
inhabitants,  not  sparing  either  women  or  child re:i.  Si- 
mon, son  of  Gioras,  the  commander  of  one  of  these  bands^ 
having  entered  Jerusalem  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand 
men,  gave  birth  to  a  third  faction,  and  the  flame  of  civil 
di-icord  blazed  out  again  with  still  more  destructive  furj, 
The  three  factions,  rendeied  frantic  by  drunkennes*s. 
rage,  and  di^speration,  trampling  on  heaps  of  slain,  fought 
against  each  other  with  hi'utal  savage ness  and  Hmdne»=5-i 
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2.  Even  such  as  brought  sacrifices  to  the  temple  were 
murdered.  The  dead  bodies  of  priests  and  worshippers, 
both  natives  and  foieigners,  were  heaped  together,  and  a 
lake  of  blood  stagnated  in  the  sacred  courts.  John  of 
Gischahi.  who  headed  oneof  the  factions,  burnt  storehous- 
es full  of  provisions  ;  and  Simonjiisgreat  antagonist,  who 
headed  another  of  them,  soon  afterwards  followed  his  ex- 
ample. Thus  they  cut  the  very  sinews  of  their  own 
strength. 

3.  At  this  critical  and  alarming  conjuncture,  intelli- 
gence arrived  that  the  Roman  army  was  approaching  the 
city.  The  Jews  were  petrified  with  astonish.ment  and 
fear  ;  there  was  no  time  for  counsel,  no  hope  of  pacifica- 
tion, no  means  of  flight : — all  was  wild  disorder  and  per- 
plexity:— nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  '' the  confused 
noise,  of  the  it'arrior,-'— nothing  to  be  seen  but,  '*  gar- 
ments rolled  in  blood,^^  nothing  to  be  expected  from  the 
Romans  but  signal  and  exemplary  vengeance. 

4.  A  ceaseless  cry  of  combatants  was  heard  day  and 
Kight,  and  the  lamentations  of  mourners  was  still  more 
dreadful.  The  consternation  and  terror  which  now  pre- 
Yailed,  induced  many  of  the  inhabitants  to  desire  that  a 
foreign  foe  might  come,  and  effect  their  deliverance. 
Such  was  the  horrid  condition  of  the  place  when  Titus 
and  his  army  presented  themselves,  and  encamped  before 
Jerusalem. 

5.  The  day  on  which  Titus  encompassed  Jerusalem 
was  the  feast'of  thepassover  ;  and  it  is  deserving  the  very 
particular  attention  of  the  reader,  that  this  was  the  anni- 
versary of  that  memorable  period  in  wliich  the  Jews  cru- 
cified their  Messiah  !  On  tlie  appearance  of  the  Roman 
army,  the  factious  Jews  united,  and,  rushing  furiously  out 
of  the  city,  repulsed  the  tenth  legion,  which  v.  as  with  dif- 
ficulty preserved. 

6.  This  event  caused  a  short  suspension  of  hostilities, 
and,  by  opening  the  gates,  gave  an  opportunity  to  such 
as  were  disposed,  to  make  their  escape;  which,  before 
this,  they  could  not  ha\e  attenipted  without  interruption, 
fiom  the  suspicion  that  they  wished  to  levolt  to  the  Ro- 
mans. This  success  inspired  the  Jews  with  confidence, 
and  they  resolved  to  defend  their  city  to  the  \e\y  utter- 
most ;  but  it  did  not  prevent  the  renewal  of  their  civil, 
broils. 


f.  The  faction  under  Eleazor  havin*  dispersed,  and 
arranged  themselves  under  the  tvvo  other  leaders,  John 
and  Simon,  there  ensued  a  most  dreadful  scene  of  con- 
tention, plunder,  and  conflagration  :  the  middle  part  of 
the  city  being  burnt,  and  the  wretched  inhabitants  made 
the  prize  of  the  contending  parties.  The  Romans  at 
length,  gained  possession  of  tvvo  of  the  three  walls  that 
surrounded  t!ie  citj,  and  fear  once  more  united  the  fac- 
tions. 

8.  This  p-iuse  to  their  fury,  had  however,  scarcely  be- 
gan, when  famine  m:ide  its  ghastly  appearance  in  the  Jew- 
ish army.  It  had  for  some  time  been  silently  approaching, 
an<l  many  of  the  peaceful  an!  the  p;)or  had  already  per- 
ished for  want  of  necessaries-  With  this  new  calamity, 
strange  to  relate,  the  nadiiess  of  the  factions  again  return- 
ed, and  the  city  presented  a  new  picture  of  wretched  ne'^s. 
Impelled  by  the  cravings  of  hunger,  they  snittch^d  the 
staff  of  life  out  of  each  other's  hands,  and  many  devoured 
the  grain  unprepared. 

9.  Tortures  were  inflicted  f>r  the  discovery  of  a  hand- 
ful of  meal ;  women  forced  food  from  their  husbaM<ls,  asid 
children  from  theii*  fathers,  and  even  mothers  from  their 
infants  ;  and,  while  sucking  chihlren  were  wasting  away 
in  their  arms,  they  scrupled  not  to  take  away  the  vital 
drops  which  sustamed  them  !  So  justly  <lid  oar  Lord  p  o- 
nounce  a  v/oe  on  "  them  who  should  give  suck  in  those 

10.  This  dreadful  scourge, at  length,  drove  multitudes- 
of  the  Jews  out  of  the  city,  into  the  enemies'  cdtnp,  where 
the  Romans  crucified  them  in  such  numbers,  that,  as  Jose- 
phus  relates,  space  was  wanted  for  the  cr.jsses  and  crosses 
for  the  captives  ;  and  it  having  been  discovered  thatso.ne 
of  them  had  swallowed  gold,  the  Arabs  and  Syrians,  who 
were  incorporated  in  the  Roman  army,  impelled  by  ava- 
rice, with  unexampled  cruelty,  opeiied  two  thousand  of 
the  deserters  in  one  night. 

n.  Titus,  touched  by  these  calamities,  in  person  en- 
treated the  Jews  to  surrender,  but  they  answered  him 
with  revilings.  Exasperated  by  their  obstinacy  and  inso- 
lence, he  now  resolved  to  surround  the  city  by  a  circura- 
vallation,  which,  with  astonishing  activity,  was  effected  by 
the  soldiers  in  three  days.  Thus  was  fulfilled  another  of 
eur  Lord's  predictions,  for  he  had  said,  when  addressing 
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^his  devoted  citj,  "  Thine  enemies  shall  cast  a  trenck 
about  thee,  oud  compass  thee  round  about,  ami  keep  thee  in 
on  every  sideV 

12.  As  !io  supplies  whatever  could  now  enter  the  walls, 
the  fafj'ine  rapidly  extended  itself,  and  increasing  in  hor- 
ror, devoured  whole  families.  The  tops  of  houses,  and 
the  recesses  of  tlie  city,  were  covered  with  the  carcasses 
of  women,  children,  and  aged  men.  The  young  men  ap- 
peared like  spectres  in  the  places  of  public  resort,  and  fell 
down  lifeless  in  the  streets.  The  dead  were  too  nume- 
rous to  be  interred,  and  many  expired  in  the  performance 
of  this  ofipice. 

13.  The  public  calamity  was  too  great  for  lamentation. 
Silence,  and  as  it  were,  a  black  and  deadly  night,  over- 
spread the  ciiy.  But  even  such  a  scene  could  not  awe  the 
robbers;  they  spoiled  the  tombs,  and  stripped  the  dead 
of  their  grave-clothes,  with  an  unfeeling  and  wild  laugh- 
ter. They  tried  the  edges  of  their  swords  on  the  dead 
bodies,  and  even  on  some  that  were  yet  bieathing  ;  while 
Simon  Gioras  chose  this  melancholy  and  awtul  period  to 
manifest  the  i}eep  malignity  and  cruelty  of  his  nature,  in 
the  execution  of  the  High  Priest  Matthias,  and  his  three 
s(jns,  whom  he  caused  to  be  condemned  as  favourers  of 
the  Romans. 

14.  The  father,  in  consideration  of  his  having  opened 
the  city  gates  to  Simon,  begged  that  he  might  be  executed 
previously  to  his  children  ;  but  the  unfeeling  tyrant  gave 
orders  that  he  should  be  dispatched  in  the  last  place, 
and,  in  his  expiring  moments,  insultingly  asked  him, 
whether  the  Rom.ans  could  then  relieve  him.  jSJeanwhile, 
the  horrors  of  famine  giew  still  more  melancholy  and  af- 
flictive. 

15.  The  Jews,  for  want  of  food,  were  at  length  compel- 
led to  eat  their  belts,  their  sandals,  the  skins  of  their 
gliields,  dried  grass,  and  even  the  ordure  of  oxen.  In 
the  depth  of  this  horrible  extremitj-,  a  Jewess  of  noble 
family,  urged  by  the  intolerable  cravings  of  hunger,  slew 
lier  infant  child,  and  prepared  it  for  a  n'cal;  and  had  ac- 
tually eaten  one  half  thereof,  when  the  soldiers,  allured 
by  the  suiell  of  food,  threatened  her  with  instant  death, 
if  she  refused  to  discover  it. 

16  Intim!<lated  by  this  menace,  she  immediately  pro- 
duced the  reiuains  ©f  her  son,  which  petrified  them  wi0i 
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b'orrer.  At  the  recital  of  this  melancholy  and  affecting 
occurrence,  the  whole  city  stood  aghast,  and  poured  forth 
their  congratulations  on  those  \vho!n  death  had  hurried 
away  from  such  heart-rending  scenes.  Indeed,  humanity 
at  once  shudders  and  sickens  at  the  narration  ;  nor  caa 
anyone, of  the  least  sensibility,  reflect  upon  the  pitiable 
condition,  to  which  the  female  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  must  at  this  time  have  been  reduced,  without 
experiencing  the  tenderest  emotions  of  sympatiiy: 

IT".  Or  refrain  from  tears  while  he  reads  our  Saviour's 
pathetic  address  to  the  women  who  "bewailed  him*^  as 
he  was  led  to  Calvary,  wherein  he  evidently  refers  to  \ 
these  very  calamities  :  "  Daughters  of  Jerusalem^  weep 
not  for  me,  but  for  your  chilaren  ;  for,  behold,  the  days 
are  coming,  in  which  they  shall  say,  '  Blessed  are  the 
bar -en,  and  the  wombs  that  never  bare,  and  the  breasts 
that  never  Q'ave  sv.ck'^  " 

18.  While  famine  continued  thus  to  spread  its  destruc- 
tive rage  througii  the  city,  the  tlomars,  after  many  inef- 
fectual attempts,  at  length  succeeded  in  demolishina;  part 
of  the  inner  wall,  possessed  themselves  of  the  great  tower 
of  Antonia,  and  advanced  towards  tiie  ttmple,  which  Ti- 
tus, in  a  council  of  war,  had  determined  to  preserve  as  an 
ornament  to  the  empire,  and  as  a  monunient  of  his  suc- 
cess ;  but  the  Almighty  had  determined  otherwise  ;  for 
now  in  the  revolution  of  ages,  was  arrived  that  fatal  day, 
emphatically  Ccdied  a  '  day  of  vengeance,''^  on  which  the 
temple  had  formerly  been  destroyed  by  the  king  of 
Babylon. 

19.  A  Roman  soldier,  urged,  as  he  declared,  by  a  di- 
yine  impulse,  regardless  of  the  comm:ind  of  Titus,  climb- 
ed on  the  shoulders  of  another,  a!Ki  threw  a  flaming 
brand  into  the  golden  window  of  the  temple,  which  in- 
stantly set  the  buil'Jing  on  fire.  The  Jews,  nnsious,  above 
all  things,  to  save  that  sacred  edifice,  in  which  they  su- 
persiitioubiy  trusted  for  safety,  with  a  dreadful  outcry, 
ruiihed  in  to  extinguish  the  flames. 

20.  Titus,  also,  bein»  informed  of  the  conflagration, 
hastened  to  the  spot  in  his  cliariot,  attended  by  his  prin- 
cipal officers  and  legions  ;  but  in  vain  he  waved  his  hand, 
and  raised  his  voice,  commanding  his  soldiers  to  extin- 
guish the  fire;  so  great  was  the  uproar  and  confusion^, 
that  no  attentio.n  was  paid  even  antu  him.    The  Romans, 
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wilfully  deaf,  instead  of  extinguishing  the  flames,  spread, 
them  wider  and  wider. 

21.  Actuated  by  the  fiercest  impulses  of  rancour  and 
revenge  against  the  Jews,  they  rushed  furiously  upon 
them,  slaying  soTne  with  the  sword,  trampling  others  un- 
der their  feet,  or  crushing  them  to  death  against  the  walls. 
Many,  falling  amongst  the  smoking  ruins  of  the  galleries 
and  porches,  were  suffocated.  The  unarmed  poor,  and 
even  sick  persons,  wereslaujihtered  without  mercy.  Of 
these  unhappy  people,  numbers  were  left  weltering  in 
their  gore. 

22.  M  ultitudes  of  the  dead  and  dying  were  heaped  round 
about  the  altar,  to  which  they  had  formerly  fled  fur  pro- 
tection, while  the  steps  which  led  from  it  into  the  outer 
court,  were  literally  delugjed  with  blood.  Finding  it  im- 
possible to  restrain  the  impetuosity  and  cruelty  of  his 
soldiers,  the  comnaander  in  chief  proceeded,  with  some  of 
his  superior  officers,  to  take  a  survey  of  rhose  parts  of  the 
edifice  which  were  still  uninjured  by  the  conflagration. 

23.  It  had  not  at  this  time,  reached  the  inner  temple, 
■which  Titus  entered,  and  viewed  with  silent  adiniratioiK 
Struck  with  the  magnificence  of  its  architecture,  and  the 
beauty  (jf  its  decorations,  vvhich  even  surpassed  thp  report 
of  fameconcernit  a  them;  and  perceivin;^  the  sanctuary 
had  not  yet  caught  fire,  he  redoubled  his  eiTorts  to  stop 
the  progress  of  the  fiaxnes.  He  condescended  even  to  en- 
treat his  soldiers  to  exert  all  their  activity  for  thii  pur- 
pose, and  appointed  a  centurion  of  the  guards  to  punish 
them,  if  they  again  disregarded  him  ;  but  all  was  in  vam. 

24.  The  delirious  rage  of  the  soldiery  knew  no  bounds. 
Eager  for  plunder  and  for  slairghter,  they  alike  contemned 
the  solicitations  and  menaces  of  their  general.  Even  while 
he  was  thus  intent  upon  the  preservation  of  the  sanctua- 
ry, one  of  the  soldiers  was  actually  employed  insetting 
fire  to  one  of  the  door  posts,  whiLh  causeil  the  conflagra- 
tion to  become  general.  Titus,  and  his  offirers  were  now 
compelled  to  retire,  and  none  remained  to  check  the  fury 
©f  the  soldiers  or  the  flames. 

25.  The  Rorpans,  exasperated  to  the  highest  pitch, 
against  the  Jews  seized  every  person  wh»m  they  could 
find,  and  without  the  least  regard  so  sex,  age,  or  quality, 
first  jflunde'-ed,  and  then  slew  them.  The  old  and  the 
young,  the  common  people  and  the  priests, those  who  strr- 
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rendered  and  those  who  resisted,  were  equally  involved 
in  this  horrible  and  indiscriminate  slau«2;hfer.  Meau while, 
the  temple  continued  burning,  until  a^  !erg;h,  vast  as  v*  as 
its  size,  the  flames  completely  enveloped  the  whole  build- 
ing; which,  from  the  extent  of  the  cooflaa'ation,  impres- 
sed the  distant  s^pectator  wiih  an  idea  that  the  whole  city 
was  on  fire. 

'ZG.  The  tumult  and  disorder  which  ensued  upon  thig 
event,  it  is  impossible,  (says  Josephus)  for  lani^uage  to  de- 
sciibe.  The  Roman  legions  made  the  most  horrid  out- 
cries ;  the  rebels  finding  t'lem&elves  exposed  to  the  fury 
of  both  file  and  sword,  screanied  dreadfully  ;  while  the 
unhappy-  people  who  were  pent  up  between  the  enemy  and 
the  flames,  deplored  their  situation  in  the  most  pitiable 
complaints. 

27.  Those  on  the  hill,  and  those  in  the  city,  seemed  mu- 
tually to  return  the  groans  of  each  other.  Such  as  were 
expiring  through  famine,  were  revived  by  this  scene,  and 
seemed  to  acquire  new  spirits  to  deplore  their  misfortunes. 
The  lamentations  from  the  city,  were  re-echoed  from  the 
adjacent  mountains  and  places  beyond  Jordan.  The 
flames  wich  enveloped  the  temple  were  so  violent  and 
impetuous,  that  the  lofty  hill  on  which  it  stood,  appeared 
even  from  its  deep  foundation,  as  one  large  fire. 

28.  The  blood  of  the  sufferers  flowed  in  proportion  to 
the  rage  cf  this  destructive  element ;  and  the  num.ber  of 
slain  exceeded  all  calculation..  The  ground  could  not  be 
seen  for  the  dead  bodies,  over  which  the  Romans  trampled 
in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives  ;  while  the  crackli.ng  noise  of 
the  devouring  flames,  mingled  v/ith  the  clangour  of  arras, 
the  groans  of  the  dying,  and  the  shrieks  of  despair,  aug- 
mented the  tresnendous  horror  of  a  scene,  to  which  the 
pages  of  history  can  furnish  no  parallel. 

29.  The  temple  now  presented  little  more  than  a  heap 
of  ruins;  and  the  Roman  army,  as  in  triumph  on  the 
event,  came  and  reared  the  ensigns  against  a  fragment  of 
the  eastern  gate,  and,  with  thanksgiving,  proclaimed  the 
imperial  majesty  of  Titus.with  every  possible  demonstra- 
tion of  joy.  Thus  terminated  the  glory  and  the  existence 
of  this  sacred  and  venerable  edifice,  which,  from  its  stu- 
pendous size,  its  massy  solidity,  and  astonisning strength, 
seemed  formed  to  resist  the  most  violent  operations  of 
hnraan  force,  and  to  staod,  like  the  pyraiDids,  amid  the 
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shocks  of  successive  ages,  until  the  final   dissolution  of  ' 
tlie  globe. 

SO.  Thp  leaders  of  the  factions  being  now  pressed  on 
all  sides,  begijed  a  conference  with  Titus,  who  offered  to 
spare  their  lives,  provided  they  would  lay  down  their 
arms.  With  this  reasonable  condition,  however,  they 
refused  to  comply ;  upon  which  Titus,  exasperated  by 
their  obstinacy,  resolved  that  he  would  hereafter  grant  no 
pt^rdon  to  the  insuigents,  and  ordered  a  proclamation  to 
be  made  to  that  effect.  The  Romans  had  now  full  licence 
to  ravHg;e  and  destroy. 

31.  Early  the  following  morning,  they  set  fire  to  the 
castle,  the  register  office,  the  council  chamber,  and  the 
palace  of  queen  Helena:  and  then  spread  themselves 
throughout  the  city,  slaughtering  wherever  they  came, 
and  burning  the  dead  bodies  which  were  scattered  over 
every  street,  and  on  the  floors  of  almost  every  house.  In 
the  royal  palace,  where  immense  treasures  were  deposit- 
ed, the  seditious  Jews  murdered  eight  thousand  four  hun- 
dred of  their  own  nation,  and  afterwards  plundered  their 
property. 

32.  Prodigious  numbers  of  deserters,  also,  who  escaped 
from  the  tyrants,  and  fled  into  the  enemies'  camp,  were 
slain.  The  soldiers,  however, at  length,  weary  of  killing, 
and  satiated  with  the  blood  they  had  spilt,  laid  down 
their  swords,  and  sought  to  gratify  their  avarice.  For  this 
purpose,  they  took  the  Jews,  together  with  their  wives 
and  families,  and  publicly  sold  them  like  cattle  in  a  mar- 
ket, but  at  a  very  low  price  ;  for  multitudes  were  expos- 
ed for  sale,  while  the  purchasers  were  few  in  number. 

S3.  And  nov/  were  fulfilled  the  words  of  Moses; 
**  And  ye  shall  he  sold  for  bond-men  and  bond  women, 
and  no  man  shall  buy  youP  The  Romans  having  be- 
come masters  of  the  lower  city,  set  it  on  fire.  The  Jews 
now  fled  to  the  upper ;  from  whence  their  pride  and  inso- 
lence, yet  unabated,  they  continued  to  exasperate  their 
enemies,  and  appeared  to  view  the  burning  of  the  town 
below  them  v/ith  tokens  of  pleasure.  In  a  short  time  the 
walls  ot  the  higher  city  were  demolished  by  the  Roman 
engines,  and  the  Jews,  lately  so  haughty  and  presumptu- 
ous, nov/,  trembling  and  panic-struck,  fell  on  their  faces 
and  deplored  their  infatuation. 

34.  Such  as  were  in  thetewers  deemed  impregnable  t6 
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buman force,  beyond  mpa^uie  aifri^hted,  strangely-  for- 
sook them,  an. I  sought  refuije  in  caverns  and  ">.ub:erra!ie- 
ons  passages;  in  which  dismal  retreats,  no  less  than  two 
thousand  dea*!  boii^?s  weve  afterwards  found.  Thus,  as 
our  Lord  had  pre<licted,  di«l  these  miserable  creatures,  in 
effect,  say,  "  to  the  mountaitis,  •  Fill  on  us  :'  and  to  the 
rocks,  '  Cover  us.' "  The  walls  of  the  citj  being  now 
completely  in  possession  of  the  Romans,  they  hoisted 
their  colours  upon  the  toweis,  and  burst  forth  into  the 
most  triumohmt  acclamations. 

S5.  After  this,  all  annoyance  from  the  Jews  being  at 
an  end,  the  soldiers  gave  an  unbridled  licence  to  their 
fury  against  the  inhabitants.  They  first  plundered  and 
then  set  fire  to  the  houses  They  ranged  through  the 
'streets  with  drawn  swords  in  their  hands,  murdering 
e\ery  Jew  whom  they  met  without  distinction:  untd  at 
length  the  bodies  of  the  dead  choaked  up  all  the  alleys  and 
narrow  passages,  while  their  blood  literally  flowed  dowa 
the  channels  of  the  city  in  streams. 

36.  As  it  drew  towards  evening,  the  soldiers  exchanged 
the  sword  for  the  torch  and  amidst  the  darkness  of  this 
awful  night  set  fire  to  the  remaining  divisions  of  the 
place.  The  vial  of  divine  wrath  which  had  been  so  long 
pouring  out  upon  this  devoted  city,  was  now  emptying, 
and  Jerusalem,  once  •'  a  praise  in  all  the  earth,"  and  the 
subjectof  a  thousand  prophecies,  deprived  of  the  staff  of 
life,  wrapt  in  flatnes,  and  bleeding  on  every  side,  sunk 
into  utter  ruin  and  desolation. 

37.  Before  their  final  demolition,  however,  Titus  took 
a  survey  of  the  city  and  its  fortifications  ;  and  while  con- 
templating their  impregnable  strength,  could  not  help  as- 
cribing his  success  to  the  peculiar  interposition  of  the 
Almi2;hty  himself.  "  Had  not  God  himself,  (exclaimed 
he)  aided  our  operations,  and  driven  the  Jews  from  their 
fortresses,  it  would  have  been  absolutely  impossible  to 
have  taken  them  ;  for  what  could  men,  and  the  force  of 
engines,  have  done  against  such  towers  as  these." 

38.  Afrer  this  he  coannanded  that  the  city  should  be 
razed  to  its  foundations,  excepting  oidy  the  three  loftjr 
towers,  Hippocos,  Phasael.and  Mariamne,  which  he  suf- 
fered to  remain  as  evidences  of  its  strength,  and  as 
trophies  of  his  victor/.     There  was  left  standing,  also,  a 
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small  part  of  the  western  wall,  as  a  rampart  fi)i'the  gar* 
rison,  to  keep  the  surroumling  rountrv  in  subjection. 

39.  litus  now  gave  orders  that  those  Jews  only  who 
resisted  should  be  slain  ;  but  the  soldiers,  equally  void  of 
pity  and  remorse,  slew  even  the  sick  and  the  aged.  The 
robbers  and  seditious  were  all  punished  with  death  ;  the 
tallest  and  most  beautiful  youths,  together  with  several 
of  the  Jewish  nobles,  were  rese.ved  by  Titus,  to  grace 
his  triumphal  entry  into  Rome.  After  this  selection,  all 
above  the  age  ot  seventeen,  were  sent  in  chains  into 
Egypt,  to  be  employed  there  as  slaves,  or  distributed 
throughout  the  empire,  to  be  sacrificed  as  gladiators  in 
the  amphitheatre;  whilst  those  who  were  under  this  age, 
were  exposed  to  sale. 

40.  During  the  time  thatthese  things  were  transacting, 
eleven  thousand  Jews,  guarded  by  o!ie  of  the  generals, 
named  Fronto,  were  literally  starved  to  death.  This 
melancholy  occurrence  happened  partly  through  the  scar- 
city of  provisions,  and  partly  through  their  own  obsti- 
nacy, and  the  negligence  of  the  Romans.  Of  the  Jews  de- 
stroyed during  the  siege,  Josephus  reckons  not  less  than 
one  million  and  one  hundred  thousand,  to  which  must 
be  added,  above  two  hundred  and  thirty  seven  thousand 
who  perished  in  other  places,  innumerable  multitudes 
who  were  swept  away  by  famine  and  pestilence,  of  which 
no  calculation  could  be  made. 

41.  Not  less  than  two  thousand  laid  violent  hands  upon 
themselves.  Of  the  captives,  the  whole  riumber  was  about 
ninety  seven  thousand.  Of  the  two  great  leaders  of  the 
Jews,  who  had  both  been  made  prisoners,  John  was  doom- 
ed to  a  dungeon  for  life;  while  Simon,  after  being  led, 
together  with  John,  in  triumph  at  Rome,  was  scourged, 
and  put  to  death  as  a  malefactor. 

42.  In  executing  the  commands  of  Titus,  relative  to 
the  demolition  of  Jerusalem,  the  Roman  soldiers  not  only 
threw  down  the  buildirjgs,  but  even  dug  up  their  founda- 
tions and  socomplf^tely  levelled  the  whole  circuit  of  the 
city,  that  a  stranger  would  scarcely  have  known  that  it 
had  ever  been  inhabited  by  human  beings.  Thus  wus 
this  great  city,  which,  only  five  months  before,  had  been 
crowded  with  nearly  tw«  millions  of  people,  who  gloried 
in  its  impregnable  stiength,  entirely  depopulated,  auel 
levelled  wUk  the  ground  ! 
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43.  Antltlius,  also,  was  our  Lord's  prediction,  that 
her  enemies  should,  "  lay  her  even  with  the  ground,^^  and 
*<  should  not  leave  in  her  one  stone  upon  another,'^  must 
strikingly  and  fully  accomplished  ! — This  fact  is  confirm- 
ed by  Eusebius,  who  asserts,  that  he  himself  saw  the  city 
in  ruins  ;  and  Josephas  introduces  Eleazer  as  exclaiming 
**  Where  is  our'gieat  city,  which,  it  was  believed,  God 
inhabited.^  It  is  altogether  rooted  and  torn  up  from  its 
foundations  ;  and  the  only  monument  of  it  that  remains,  is 
the  camp  of  its  destroyers,  pitched  amidst  its  relii|ues!" 

44.  Concerning  the"  temple,  oar  Lord  had  foretold, 
particularly,  that  notwithstanding  their  wonderful  di- 
mensions, there  should  *'  jwt  be  left  one  stone  upon  another 
4hal  should  not  he  throivn  down  ;"  and  accordingly,  it  is 
recorded  in  the  Talmud,  and  by  Maimonides,  thatTeren- 
tius  Rufus,  captain  of  the  army  of  Titus,  absolutely 
ploughed  up  the  foundations  of  the  temple  with  a  plough- 
share. Now,  also,  was  literally  fulfilled  that  prophe- 
cy of  Micah, — "  Therefore  shall  Zion,  for  your  sokes 
(i.e.  for  your  wickedness)  be  ploughed  as  a  field,  and 
Jerusalem  shall  become  heaps,  and  the  mountain  of  the 
Lord^s  house  as  the  high  places  of  the  for  est  J'^ 

Note.  Jerusalem  is  at  present  inhabited  by  Turks, 
Aiabs,  Jews,  ami  Christians.  It  stands  on  a  high  rock, 
with  steep  ascents  on  every  side  except  the  north.  It 
lies  11£  «niles  south  west  of  Damascus,  in  32  degrees 
north  lautude.  Jerusalem  was  destroyed  by  the  Ro- 
mans 70  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ. — Titus  v/as  the 
sun  of  Vespasian,  and  brother  of  Uumitiau. 

Quesiio7is, 

Where  is  Jerusalem  situated  ? 
On  what  is  it  founded? 
On  which  side  is  it  most  accessible  ? 
In  what  direction  is  it  from  Damascus  ? 
How  tir  distant  ? 
In  what  year  was  it  destroyed  ? 
By  whom  was  it  destroyed  ? 
Who  was  Titus  ? 

IlvAv  many  inhabitants  did  it  contain  ? 
Were  they  principally  destroyed  ? 
9e 
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"What  distracted  the  inhabitants  and  thereby  enfeebledl 

the  defence  of  the  city  ? 
By  whom  is  it  at'preseiit  inhabited  ? 


OTAHEITE.— GoWsmiVA. 

1.  THE  inhabitants  ^f  Otaheite  are  a  stout,  well 
made,  active,  comely  people.  Their  complexion  is  of  a 
pale  brown,  their  h:  ir  black,  and  finely  frizzled  ;  they 
have  black  eyes,  flat  noses,  large  mouths,  and  fine  white 
teeth;  the  men  wear  their  beards  in  many  different  cuts 
or  fashions  ;  such,  bj  the  way,  was  the  custom  of  our  an- 
cestors in  the  time  of  Shakespeare.  The  women  are,  in 
ge-  eral,  smaller  ;  their  skin  is  delicately  smooth  and 
soft,  they  have  no  colour  in  their  cheeks,  their  nose  is 
somewhat  flat,  their  eyes  full  of  expression,  and  their 
teeth  beautifully  even  and  white. 

S.  The  me*  of  consequence,  in  the  island,  wear  the 
nails  of  their  fingers  long,  which  is  considered  as  a  very 
honourable  badge  of  distinction,  since  only  such  people 
as  have  no  occasion  to  work  can  sufl'er  them  to  grow  to 
that  length  ;  but  the  nail  of  the  middle  finger  on  the 
right  hand  is  always  kept  short.  Both  sexes  have  a  cus- 
tom of  staining  their  bodies,  by  which  the  hinder  part  of 
their  loins  are  marked  very  thick  with  black  lines  in  vari- 
ous forms. 

3.  These  lines  are  made  by  striking  the  teeth  of  an 
instrument,  somewhat  like  a  comb,just  through  the  skin, 
and  rubbing  inio  the  punctures  a  kind  of  paste  niade  of 
■soot  and  oil,  which  leaves  an  indelible  stain.  Children 
tinder  twelve  years  of  age  are  iiot  stained  ;  and  some  men 
whoso  legs  were  chequei  ed  by  the  same  method,  appeared 
to  be  persons  of  considerable  rank  and  authority. 

4.,  Mr.  Banks,  who  saw  the  operation  performed  on  a 
girl  about  thirteen  years  old,  says,  that  the  instrument 
used  upon  the  occasion  had  thirty  teeth  ;  and  every 
stroke  (of  which  at  least  an  hundred  were  made  in  a  min- 
ute] drew  a  small  quantity  of  serum  mixed  with  blood. 
The  girl  boie  the  pain  with  the  most  stoical  resolution  for 
-about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  but  the  agony  of  so  many 
hundred  punctures  became  tfeen  intolerable;  she  burst 
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lorth  into  tears  and  tise  most  piteous  lamcalatior.5,  im- 
ploring the  operator  to  desist. 

5.  He  was  hov.ever,  inexorable;  and  when  she  bpgan 
to  struggle,  was  held  down  bj  two  women,  who  some- 
times soothed,  and  sometimes  chid  her  ;  and  now  and 
then  when  she  was  most  unruly,  gave  her  a  siiiart  blow. 
This  operation  is  not  performed  in  less  than  three  or  four 
hours.  B  )t!i  men  and  women  are  not  only  decently  but 
gracefully  clothed  in  a  kind  of  white  cloth  that  is  made 
of  the  bark  of  a  shrub,  and  resembles  coarse  China  paper. 

6.  T'-.eir  dress  consists  of  two  pieces  of  this  cloth  ;  ona 
of  them  having  a  hole  made  in  the  middle  to  put  the  head 
through,  hangs  from  the  shoulders  to  the  middle  of  the 
legs  before  and  behind  ;  another  piece,  which  is  between 
foar  and  five  yards  long,  and  about  a  yard  broad,  they 
wrap  round  the  body  in  a  very  easy  manner.  This  cloth 
is  not  woven,  but  made  like  paper,  of  the  macerated 
fibres  of  the  inner  baik  spread  out  and  beaten   together. 

7.  Their  ornaments  ai-e  feathers,  flowers,  pieces  of  shells, 
and  pearls  ;  the  last  are  cidefly  worn  by  the  women.  In  bad 
weather  they  wear  matting  of  different  kinds,  as  their 
clothes  will  not  bear  wetting.  The  houses  in  Otaheite, 
are  no  other  than  sheds  built  in  the  woods  between  the 
sea  and  the  mountains  ;  they  are  erected  in  an  oblong  form, 
being  ab;)ut  twice  as  long  as  they  are  wide,  and  consist 
of  a  rojf  about  four  feet  from  the  ground,  raised  on  thre» 
rows  of  pillars. 

8.  In  these  huts  the  whole  family  repose  themselves  at 
night,  for  they  make  no  use  of  them  but  to  sleep  in,  un- 
less in  rains,  when  they  take  their  meals  under  cover. 
The  size  of  the  house  is  proportioned  to  the  number  that 
constitutes  the  family.  The  established  oider  in  these 
dormitories  is,  for  the  master  and  his  wife  to  sleep  in  the 
middle;  round  them  the  married  people;  in  the  next 
circle  the  unmarried  women  ;  and  in  the  next  at  the 
same  distance,  the  unmarried  men  ;  the  servants  sleep  at 
the  extremity  of  the  shed,  but  in  fair  weather  they  sleep 
in  the  open  air. 

9.  Some  few  dwellings,  constructed  for  greater  priva- 
cy, are  entirely  enclosed  with  partitions  of  reeds,  and 
resemble,  in  some  degree,  large  bird  cages  lined  ;  in  these 
houses  a  hole  is  left  for  the  entiance,  which  may  be  easji- 
ly  closed  with  a  board,     Thev  eat  alonc^  since  it  would 
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be  a  disgrace  for  the  men  and  women  to  sit  down  toge- 
ther to  a  meal.  The  shade  of  a  spieading  tree  serves 
them  for  a  parlour,  broad  leaves  answer  the  purpose  of  a 
tablecloth. 

10.  A  person  of  rank  is  attended  by  a  number  of  ser- 
vants who  seat  themselves  around  him  :  befoie  he  begins 
his  meal  he  wasbes  his  mouth  and  hands  very  clean,  and 
repeats  the  ablution  several  times  while  he  is  eating. 
The  quantity  of  food  which  these  people  eat  at  a  time  is 
prodigious.  Men  of  rank  are  constantly  fed  by  the  wo- 
men ;  and  one  of  the  chiefs,  who  dined  on  board  a 
British  ship,  shewed  such  reluctance  to  teed  himself, 
that  one  ot  the  servants  was  obliged  to  undertake  the 
task  to  prevent  his  returning  without  a  mca!. 

11.  The  Olaheiteans  are  an  industrious  friendly  peo- 
ple, but  fickle  and  violent  in  their  passions.  The  man- 
ner of  singling  out  a  man  here  for  a  chosen  friend,  is  by 
taking  off  a  part  of  your  clothing;,  and  putting  it  on  hin>. 
Tlieir  usual  manner  of  expressing  respect,  to  strangers, 
or  to  superiors  at  a  iirtjt  meeting,  is  by  uncovering  theni- 
iieU  ea  to  the  nudille. 

12.  Their  propensity  to  theft  is  very  great.  Both  men 
and  women  are  very  cleanly  both  m  their  clothes  and 
persons,  constantly  washing  their  bodies  thiee  times  a 
day  in  running  streams.  By  being  used  to  the  water 
from  their  infancy,  they  become  good  swimmers ;  even 
children  of  five  or  six  years  old  will  dive  to  almost  any 
tlepth  in  th  e  sea,  for  the  sake  of  a  bead  or  other  bauble. 
These  people  have  a  remarkable  sagacity  in  foretelling 
the  weather,  particularly  the  quarter  whence  the  wind 
will  blow. 

13.  In  their  distant  voyage^s  they  steer  by  the  sun  in 
the  day,  and  in  the  night  by  the  stars,  which  they  dis- 
tinguish by  separate  names.  They  reckon  their  time  by 
moons,  thirteen  of  which  make  a  year.  The  day 
they  divide  into  six  parts,  and  the  night  into  an  equal 
number.  In  arithmetical  computation  tl>ey  ean  go  no 
farther  than  two  hundred  ;  this  is  performed  by  the  fin- 
gers and  toes  which  they  reckon  ten  times  over. 

14.  The  government  of  the  Otaheiteans  reseurbles  the 
early  state  of  the  European  nations  under  the  feudal  sys- 
tem. There  are  tv/o  kings  in  the  island,  one  for  each 
part,  who  are  treated  with  great  respect  by  all  ranks  of 
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people.  Tlie  barons  are  lords  of  the  several  districts  in- 
to which  the  island  is  divided.  The  vassals  superintend 
the  cultivation  of  the  ground;  an<l  the  villeins,  or  lowest 
class  perform  all  the  laborious  work. 

15  la  this  country  a  child  succeeds  to  his  father's  ti-  . 
ties  and  authority  as  soon  as  he  is  born  ;  thus  the  king  no 
sooner  has  a  son,  than  his  sovereignty  ceases,  retaining 
only  the  regency  till  his  son  comes  of  age.  The  child  of 
the  baron  also  succeeds  to  his  father's  dignities ;  so  that  a 
baron  that  was  vesterday  approached  with  the  ceremony 
©flowering  their  garnients,  is  to  day,  by  the  birth  of  a 
child  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  private  man. 

16.  The  Otaheiteans  believe  in  a  Supreme  Deity,  vt^hoia 
they  suppose  to  be  possessed  of  one  son  naaied  Tane,  be- 
sides a  great  number  of  female  descendants.  To  the  son 
they  direct  their  worship,  they  do  not  seem  to  think  that 
future  happiness  depends  upon  their  good  or  bad  conduct, 
but  every  individual  will  enjoy  felicity  in  the  next  world, 
in  proportion  to  xh^i  rank  he  holds  in  this.  They  have  no 
idea  of  future  punishment.  The  priesthood  is  hereditary. 
The  priests  are  the  men  of  science,  and  to  them  is  com- 
mitted the  care  of  the  sick,  the  cure  of  whom  they  attempt 
by  means  of  ridiculous  ceremonies  and  enchantinents^ 

17.  No  one  can  perform  the  oiBce  of  staining,  bat  th2 
priests.  Among  the  religious  customs  of  the  Otaheitean*, 
that  of  offering  to  their  deities  human  sacrifices  is  most 
remarkable.  From  a  variety  of  inquiries  made  by  Cap- 
tain Cook  on  this  subject,  he  was  able  to  ascertain  that 
men,  for  certain  crimes,  v/ere  condemned  to  be  first  oeateri 
to  death,  and  then  sacrificed  to  the  gods,  provided  they  do 
not  possess  property  suilicient  for  their  redemption. 

18. The  following  brief  account  of  what  took  place  dur- 
ing one  of  these  ceremonies,  is  taken  from  Captam  Cook's 
voyages.  Captain  Cook  and  others  approaching  the  tem- 
ple, were  desired  to  pull  of  their  hats,  after  v/hich  they 
proceeded,  attended  by  numbers  of  men  and  boys.  Four 
priests,  with  their  attendants,  were  waiting  them.  The 
dead  body  was  m  a  canoe  that  lay  on  the  beach  fronting; 
the  temple.  Orie  of  the  priest's  atteiidants  brought  a 
young  plantain  tree,  and  laid  it  before  the  king. 

19.  Another  approached  him  with  a  tuft  of  feathers.  A 
]ong  prayer  was  now  cora«nenced  by  one  of  the  priest) 
which  being  over,  the  priests  with  their  assistants  w^*^ 
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Ihe  beach  and  sat  by  the  dead  body,  which  was  taken  oot 
of  the  canoe,  renewing  their  prayers  at  the  same  time. 
Some  of  the  hair  was  now  plucked  from  the  head  of  the 
intended  sacrifice,  and  the  left  eye  taken  out.  The  corpse 
was  then  carried  and  laid  under  a  tree,  near  which  were 
fixed  three  pieces  of  wood  variously  carvetl.  Here  the 
priests  engaged  again  in  prayers  for,  and  expostulated  with 
the  dead  man. 

20.  The  body  was  now  carried  to  the  most  conspicuous 
part  of  the  temple,  the  drums  beating  slowly  ;  and  while 
the  priests  were  again  engaged  in  their  prayers,  some  as- 
sistants dug  a  hole  about  two  feet  deep,  into  which  they 
threw  the  victim,  and  covered  it  with  stones  and  earth. 
A  dog  was  then  sacrificed,  and  afterwards  a  pig,  to  the 
entrails  of  which  they  seemed  to  pay  great  attention, 
as  hoping  to  derive  from  them  much  knowledge  of  the  fu- 
ture. On  the  next  day  the  ceremonies  were  renewed, 
more  pigs  sacrificed,  and  more  prayers  offered,  with  which 
the  solemnity  was  concluded. 

21.  Mild  Otaheite !  in  thy  w^oodland  isle, 
What  balmy  fragrance  wantoBs  in  the  breeze  I 
"What  vernal  hopes,  and  vernal  fancies  live  ! 
What  balmy  forests,  crown  thy  rising  hills  ! 
"Romantically  wild  !  Majestic  floods. 
Fling  their  hoar  foam  into  thy  tranquil  seas  ; 
Down  thv  tall  cliffs,  where  dauntless  danger  haunt'ff. 
"What  grateful  fruits  alleviate  burning  thirst  ! 
Along  thy  nectar'd  borders,  and  green  banks. 
Fair  flowers  spring  firth,  spotless  as  virgin  truth  ! 

22.  Thy  sun -burnt  race,  with  nature's  bounty  blest. 
Beneath  the  covert  of  the  spreading  palm, 
Sweet  rural  peace  enjoy  :  on  them,  wan  grief, 
Or  fretful  disappointment  rarely  frowns. 
For  them,  unfailing  fountains  copious  burst 
In  limpid  lapse  adown  each  sunny  vale. 
Or,  ceaseless  gushing  from  the  gelid  rock. 
The  potent  stream  refreshes  pallid  lips  ! 
"While  the  coy  virgin  on  Ihe  pebbled  strand. 
E'en  hazards  life  to  wear  the  powerful  chain 
That  cruel  beauty  here  demands  ; 
23.  The  maid 

[er  cheek  uplifts  to  meet  the  torCring  btain> 
willing  slave  to  arbitrary  priests  : 
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Submissively  she  chains  the  stagnant  tear, 
Through  the  piercM  veins  buist  forth  their  crimsoB 

tide. 
Meantime  relentless  superstition  claims 
The  bl'jocj y  sacrifice  :  her  bearded  priests 
Condeuiii  the  convict  to  incessant  blows, 
Till  his  vex'd  spirit  mingles  with  the  gale  ! 
The  drums  sound   mournful,   mournful    moves    tfie 

train 
To  hide  the  criminal  in  silent  earth. 
'Tis  done  !  the  blood  of  murderM  beasts  now  flows. 
Staining  the  verdant  groun<l:  again  with  pray'rs 
And  hopes,  they  ceremoniously  inspect 
The  quiv'ring  entrails,  and  enquire  their  fate. 

Note.  Otaheite  is  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  in  18^ 
south  latitude.  It  was  discovered  by  Captain  Wallis  in 
1767".  It  consists  of  two  peninsulas  principally  covered 
with  woods,  and  among  others  are  the  breaii  fruit,  paim^ 
and  cocoa  nut  trees,  and  bananas,  sugar  cane,  &c. 

Recent  exertions  to  introduce  the  gospel  among  the 
Otaheiteans,  and  to  instruct  them  in  agriculture  and  the 
various  mechanic  arts,  have  been  highly  successful,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  they  will  soon  become  a  civilized  and  chii*- 
tian  people. 

Questions. 

Where  is  Otaheite  situated  ? 

In  what  latitude  ? 

When  was  it  discovered  ? 

By  whom  ? 

What  is  the  general  character  of  the  inhabitants  ? 

How  do  they  reckon  time  ? 

What  are  their  views  of  religion  ?- 


(  23£ ) 


EXTRACT  FROM  THE  EPISODE  OF  NISUS  AN© 
EURYALUS.— .%ron. 

Nisus  and  Euryalus  were  sent  by  fhe  Trojans  to  PaJlan- 
teum,  to  visit  Mneas.  The  commencement  of  thefol' 
lowing  extract  represents  their  arrival  in  the  Rutulian 
eamp. 

THE  trench  h  past,  and  favoured  by  the  night, 
Through  sleeping  foes  they  vvheel  their  wary  flight ; 
When  shall  the  sleep  of  many  a  foe  be  o'er  ? 
Alas  !  some  slumber  who  shall  wake  no  more  ! 
Chariots  and  bridles,  mix'd  with  arms  are  seen. 
And  flowing  flasks,  and  scatter'd  troops  between  J 
Bacchns  and  Mars,  to  rule  the  camp,  combine, 
A  mingled  chaos,  this,  of  war  and  w:ne. 
Now  cries  the  first,  "  for  deeds  of  blof)d  prepare, 
"  With  me  the  conquest  and  the  labour  share  ; 
"  Here  lies  our  path,  lest  any  hand  arise, 
•♦  Watch  thou   while  many  a  dreaming  chieftain  dies  j 
"  I'll  carve  our  passage  through  the  heedless  foe, 
"  And  clear  thy  road  with  many  a  deadly  blow." 
His  whispering  accents  then  the  youth  represt. 
And  pierc'd  proud  Rhamnes  thro'  his  panting  breast, 
Stretch'd  at  his  ease,  th'  incautious  king  repos'd, 
Debauch,  and  not  fatigue  his  eyes  had  clos'd; 
To  Turnusdear,  a  prophet  and  a  prince. 
His  omens  more  than  augur's  skill  evince  : 
Bur  he,  who  thus  foretold  the  fate  of  all,  .i| 

Could  not  avert  his  own  untimely  fall,  ;i 

Next  Remus'  armour  bearer,  hapless,  fell,  J 

And  thi  ee  unhappy  slaves  the  carnage  swell  ; 
The  charioteer,  along  his  courser's  sides. 
Expires,  the  steel  his  severed  neck  divides  ; 
And,  last,  his  lord  is  numbered  with  the  dead. 
Bounding  convulsive,  flies  the  gasping  head  ; 
From  the  swoln  veins  the  blackening  torrents  poury 
Stain'dis  the  couch  and  earth  with  clotting  gore. 
Yiiung  Lamyrus  and  Lamusnext  expire, 
And  gay  Serranus,  fill'd  with  youthful  fire; 
Half  the  long  night  in  childish  games  was  past, 
!Lull'd  by  the  potent  grape  he  blept  at  last ;. 
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Ah!  happier  far,  had  he  that  morn  survev'd. 
And,  'till  Aurora's  dawn,  his  skill  displa^^ed. 

In  islaugliter'd  folds,  the  keepers  lost  in  sleep, 
His  hungry  fangs  a  lion  thus  may  steep; 
*Mid  the  sad  tiock,  at  dead  of  night  he  prowls. 
With  murder  glutted,  and  in  cirnage  rolls; 
Insatiate  still,  through  teeming  herds  he  roams,. 
In  seas  of  gore  the  lordly  tyrant  foams. 

Nor  less  the  other's  deadly  vengeance  came, 
But  falls  on  feeble  crowds  witlioat  a  name  ^ 
His  wound,  unconscious  Fadas  scarce  can  feel. 
Yet  wakeful  Rhaesus  sees  the  threat'ning  steel; 
His  coward  breast  behind  a  jar  he  hides, 
And,  vainly,  in  the  weak  defence  confides  ; 
Full  in  his  heart,  the  falchion  search'd  his  veinSj 
The  reekiig  weapon  bears  alternate  stains 
Thro'  wine  and  blood,  commingling  as  they  flovv. 
The  feeble  spirit  seeks  the  shades  below. 
Now,  where  Messapus  slept,  they  bend  their    way, 
Whose  fires  emit  afiimt  and  trembling  ray  ; 
There,  unconfin'd,  behold  each  grazing  steed, 
Unwatch'd,  unheeded,  on  the  herbage  teed; 
Brave  Nisus  here  arrests  his  comrade's  arm, 
Too  flush'd  with  carnage,  and  with   conquest  warm. 
**  Hence  let  us  haste,  the  dangerous  path  is  past, 
*'  Full  fees  enough,  to-night,  have  breath'd  their  last ; 
"  Soon  will  the  day  those  eastern  clouds  adorn, 
**  Now  kt  us  speed,  nor  tempt  the  rising  morn." 

What  silver  arms,  with  various  artemboss'd; 
What  bowls  and  mantles,  in  confusion  toss'd 
They  leave  regardless  I  yet,  one  glittering  prize, 
Attracts  the  younger  hero's  wand'ring  eyes  ; 
The  gilded  harness  Rbamnes'  coursers  felt. 
The  gems  which  stud  the  monarch's  golden  belt  ; 
This  from  the  pallid  corse  was  quickly  torn. 
Once  by  a  line  of  former  chieftains  wwrn, 
Th'  exulting  boy,  the  studded  girdle  wears, 
Messapiis'  helm  his  head,  in  triumph,  bears  ;^ 
Then  from  the  tents  their  cautious  steps  they  bead 
To  seek  the  vale  where  saler  paths  extend. 
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Just  at  this  hour,  a  band  of  L.itian  horse, 
To  Turnus'  camp  pursue  their  tfestin'tl  course  ? 
While  the  slow  foot  their  tardy  march  delay, 
The  knights,  impatient,  spur  along  the  way  ; 
Three  hundred  mail-clad  men  by  Volscensled, 
To  Turnus,  with  their  master's  promise  sped  : 
Now,  they  approach  the  trench,  and  view  the  walls^ 
When  on  the  left,  a  light  reflection  falls, 
The  plunder'd  helmet,  through  th(»  waning  night. 
Sheds  forth  a  silveF  radiance,  glancing  bright ; 
Volscens,  with  question  loud,  the  pair  alarms, 
«  Stand,  stragglers  !  stand  !   why  early  thus  in  arms^ 
"  From  whence,  to  whom  ?"  he  meets  with  no  reply^ 
Trusting  tlie  covert  of  the  night,  they  fly  ; 
The  thicket's  depth,  v/ith    huiiied  pace,  they  tread. 
While  round  the  wood  the  hostile  squadron  spread. 

With  brakes  entangled,   scarce  a  path  between, 
Dreary  and  dark  appears  the  sylvan  scene; 
Euryalus,  his  heavy  spoils  impede, 
The  boughs  and  v/inding  turns   his  steps  mislead  y 
But  Nisus  scours  along  the  forest's  maze. 
To  where  Latinus'  steeds  in  safety  graze. 
Then  backward  o*er  the  plain  his  eyes  extend, 
On  every  side  they  seek  his  absent  friend. 
'•  O  God,  my  boy,''  he  cries,  "  of  me  bereft, 
"  In  what  injpeiKling  perils  art  thou  left !" 
Listening  he  runs — above  the  waving  trees, 
Tumultuous  voices  swell  the  passing  breeze; 
The  war  cry  rises,  thundering  hoofs  around 
Wake  the  dark  echoes  of  the  trembling  ground; 
Again  he  turns- — of  footsteps  hears  the  noise, 
'     The  sound  elates — the  sight  his  hope  destroys; 
The  hapless  boy  a  ruffian  train  sunound, 
While  length'ning  shades  his  weary  way  confound  ; 
Hitii,  with  loud  shouts,  the  furious  knights   pursue, 
Struggling  in  vain,  a  captive  to  the  crew. 
What  can  his  friend  'gainst  thronging  numbers  dare  1 
Ah  !  inuit  he  rush,  his  comrade's  fate  to  share ! 
What  force,  what  aid,  what  stratagem  essay. 
Back  to  redeem  the  Latian  spoiler's  prey  ! 
His  life  a  votive  ransom  nobly  give, 
Ov  die  with  him,  for  whom  he  wish'd  to  live  ! 
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Noising  with  strength  his  lifted  lance  on  high. 

On  Luna's  oib  he  cast  his  trt:ii7.ied  e^e  : 

*'  Goddess  serene,  transceiidisig  every  star  ! 

*'  Queen  of  tlie  sky  !  whose  beams  are  seen  afar ; 

"  Hy   night,   heaven   owns  thj   sway,  by  day.  the 

grove ; 
^'  When,  as  chaste  Dian,  here  thou  deign'st  to  rove  ^ 
*•  If  e'er  uiyseif,  or  sire,  have  sought  to  grace 
*'  Thine  altars,  with  the  produce  of  the  chase; 
"  Speed,  speed,  my   dart,  to  pierce  yon  vaunting 

crowd, 
"  To  free  my  friend,  and  scatter  far  the  proud." 
Thus  haviijg  said,  the  hissing  dart  he  flung  ; 
Through   parted  shaiies  the  hurtling  weapon  sung  5 
Tht  thii\ity  point  in  salmo's  entrails  lay, 
TraustixM  his  heart,  and  stretch'd  him  on  the  clay  : 
He  soJrt,  he  die*, — the  tii>opin  wild  amaze, 
UncoiiSciouh  whence  the  death,  with  horror  gaze  ; 
W  hde  pale  ihey  stare,  through  Tagus' temples  riven, 
A  second  shaft  with  equal  force  is  driven  ; 
Fierce  Volscens  rolls  around  his  lowering  eyes, 
Yeil'db}'  the  night,  secure  the  Trojan  lies. 
Burning  with  wrath,  he  view'd  his  soldier's  fall, 
«*  Thou  youth  accurst,  thy  life  shall  pay  for  all." 
Quick  fi  om  the  sheath  the  flaming  glaive  he  drew. 
And,  raging,  on  the  iioy  defenceless  flew. 
Nisus  no  more  the  blackening  shade  conceals, 
Fwrth,  forth,  he  starts,  and  all  his  love  reveals  ! 
Aghast,  confus'd,  his  fears  to  madness  rise  ; 
And  pours  these  accents,  shrieking  as  he  flies  : 
'*  Me,  me,  your  vengeance  hurl  on  me  alone, 
<*  Here  sheath  the  steel,  my  blood  is  all  your  own. 
*<  Ye  starry  spheres  !  thoa  conscious  heaven  attest  ! 
*«  He  could  not, — dtirst  not, — lo  !  the  guile  confest ! 
^'  All,  all,  was  mine, — his  early  fate  suspend, 
^«  He  only  lov'a  too  well  his  hapless  friend  ; 
*■«  Spare,  spare,   ye   chiefs  I    from   him  your  rage 

remove, 
^'  His  fault  was  friendship,  all  his  crime  was  love." 
He  pray'd  in  vain,  the  dark  assassin's  sword 
Pierc'd  the  fair  side,  the  sr  owy  bosom  gor'd  ; 
Xiowly  to  earth  inclines  his  plume  clad  crest, 
And  sanguiae  tor r«nts  mantle  o'er  his  breast  t 
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As  some  younf;  rose,  whose  bfossom  scents  the  air. 
Languid  in  death,  expires  betjeath  the  share  ; 
Or  crimson  poppy,  sinking  with  the  shower, 
Declining-gently,  falls  a  faded  flower  ; 
Thus  sweetly  drooping,  bencis  his  lovely  head. 
And  lingering  beauty  hovers  round  the  dedu. 

But  fiery  Nisus  stems  the  battle's  tide, 
Slevenge  his  leader,  and  Despair  his  guide; 
Vcjlscens  he  seeks  a-niidst  the  gathering  host, 
Volscens  must  soon  appease  his  cofnrade's  ghost: 
Steel  flashing,  pours  on  steel,  foe  crovvdson  foe, 
Rage  nerves  his  arnrt,fate  gleanjs  in  every  blow  ; 
In  vain,  beneath  an  hundred  wounds  he  bleeds, 
Nor  wounds,  nor  death,  distracted  Nisus  heeds  ; 
In  viewless  circles  wheel'd  his  falchion  flies. 
Nor  quits  the  hero's  grasp,  till  Volscens  dies, 
Deep  in  his  throat,  its  end  the  weapon  found. 
The  tyrant^s  soul  fled  groaning  through  the  wound^ 
Thus  Nisus  all  his  fond  affection  prov'd, 
Dying,  reveng'd  the  fate  of  him  he  lov'd  ; 
Then  on  his  bosom  sought  hi^  wonted  place, 
And  death  was  heavenly  in  his  friend's  embrace. 

Celestial  pair  !  if  aught  my  verse  can  claim, 
Wafted  on  Time's  broad  pinion,  yours  is  fame  ! 
Ages  on  ages  shall  your  fate  admire, 
]Ko  future  days  shall  see  your  names  expire  ; 
"While  stands  the  Capitof,  immortal  dome  ! 
And  vanquish'd  millions  hail  their  empress,  Rome. 


A  BRIEF  SKETCH  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVO- 
LUTION .—i^i//. 

1.  ALTHOUGH  the  American  Colonies  had  long 
•ontributed  to  the  great  extension  of  the  power  of  Great 
Britain,  they  were  regarded  as  mere  instruments  in  her 
hands,  and  various  oppressive  measures  were  adopted 
which  served  to  enkindle  a  spirit  of  independence  in  the 
new  world.  In  1765,  under  the  auspices  of  the  minister, 
€reorge  Grenville,  the  obnoxious  stamp  act  passed  in  the 
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British  parliament ;  by  vvhi( ]i  the  inst.uinents  of  vrriring 
in  cl:iily  u-e  were  to  be  null  aiul  void,  unless  executed 
on  paper  or  paich'nent  sfarnped  with  a  speciSc  duty. 

2.  Law  documents,  leases,  tieeds  an<l  indentures, 
new^j)aj3ers  and  advertisements,  almanacks  atul  pam- 
phlets, executed  and  printed  in  Ainerica — all  must  con- 
tribute to  the  British  treasury.  The  bill  did  not  pass 
witiiout  the  decided  opposition  of  patiiofs  in  the  British 
le;iislature,  who  foretold  the  result,  aid  who  declared 
that  the  colonies  being  planted  by  British  oppression,  and 
having  assisted  the  mother  country,  that  tlie  moth-^r  had 
no  claim  on  the  ciiild  to  <ierive  froir.  it  a^  revenut^.  The 
bill  did  not  take  effect  until  seven  months  after  its 
passao;e ;  thus  givino;  the  colonists  an  opportunity  of 
leisurely  exammiiig  and  Mewing  the  suDject  on  every 
side. 

5.  Thev  were  struck  with  silent  consternation;  but 
the  voice  of  oppo^ition  was  first  heard  i;!  Virginia.  Pat- 
rick Henry,  o:i  the  20th  of  May  brought  into  the  house 
of  burgesses  in  that  coloiy,  a  number  of  resoutions, 
which  were  adopted,  and  which  concluded  with  declar- 
ing, "['hat  every  individual,  who,  b}'  speaking  or  acting, 
shouhl  assert  or  maintain,  that  a^y  person  or  body  of 
men,  except  thp  genera!  assembly  of  the  province,  had 
any  right  to  imp  =se  taxation  there,  should  be  deemed 
an  eneujy  to  hi^  majesty's  colonies." 

4.  These  resolutions  were  immediately  disseminated 
through  the  other  provinces  ;  the  tongues  and  the  pens  of 
well  informed  men  laboured  in  the  holy  cause, — the  lire 
of  liberty  blazed  forth  fr<mi  the  press.  The  assembly  of 
Massachusetts  passed  a  resolution  in  favour  of  a  conti- 
nental congress,  and  fixed  a  day  for  its  meeting  at  New- 
York,  in  October.  The  other  colonies  with  the  exception 
of  f>ur,  accepted  this  invitation,  and  asseuibled  at  the 
appointed  place. 

5.  Here  they  agreed  on  a  declaration  of  their  riglits. 
There  was,  however,  a  considerable  ds  gree  of  timidity 
evinved  in  this  congress.  The  boldest  and  most  impres- 
sive arguments  were  offered  by  James  Otis  of  Massachu- 
setts. The  time  arrived  for  the  act  to  take  effect  ;  and 
the  aversion  to  it  was  expressed  in  still  suODger  terms 
througliout  the  colonies. 
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6.  By  a  common  consent,  its  provisions  were  disregards 
ed,  and  business  v-as  conducted,  in  defiance  of  the  parlia- 
ment, as  if  no  stamp  act  was  in  existence:  associations 
were  formed  against  importing  British  manufactures  un- 
til tl-e  law  should  be  repealed  ;  and  lawyers  were  prohib- 
ited from  instituting  any  action  for  money  due  to  any  in- 
habitant of  England.  The  spirited  conduct  of  the  colo- 
r.ists,  affecting  the  interests  of  the  British  merchants,  had 
the  desired  effect. 

7.  Vv^arm  discussions  took  place  in  the  British  parlia- 
ir.ent;  and  the  ablest  speakers  in  both  houses  denied  the 
justice  of  taxing  the  colonies.  The  opposition  could  not 
be  withstood  ;  and  in  March,  1766,  the  law  was  repealed. 
Simultaneously,  however,  with  repealing  this  act,  the 
Bi  itish  parliament  passed  another,  declaring  that  the  Brit- 
ish parliament  had  a  right  to  make  laws  binding  the  colo- 
nies in  all  cases  whatever;  and  soon  after  another  bill 
was  passed,  imposing  in  the  colonies  duties  on  glass,  pa- 
per, painters'  colours,  and  tea. 

8.  The  fire  of  opposition  was  now  rekindled  with  addi- 
tional ardour,  by  the  same  principle,  exhibited  in  its  nev? 
fcrm.  The  best  talents  throughout  the  colonies  were  en- 
g.aged,  in  the  public  prints  and  in  pamphlets,  to  work  up 
the  public  feeling  against  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the 
British  parliament.  New  associations  were  formed  t« 
suspend  the  importation  of  British  manufactures. 

9.  The  Massachusetts  assembly,  having  passed  resolu- 
tions to  this  effect,  drew  forth  the  maiked  displeasure  of 
the  crown  ;  and,  on  their  refusal  to  cancel  their  lesolu- 
tions,  were  dissolved.  In  1768,  Mr.  Hancock's  sloop 
Liberty  was  seized  at  Boston,  for  not  enterii'g  all  the 
wines  she  had  brought  from  Madeira  :  thi»  inflamed  the 
populace  to  a  high  degree  of  lesentment. 

10  Soon  afterwards,  two  British  regiments,  and  some 
armed  vessels,  were  sent  to  Boston,  to  assist  the  revenue 
officers.  The  parliament,  encouraged  by  the  expectation 
of  quelling  the  refractory  by  their  arms,  continued  to  dis- 
solve the  opposing  assemblies;  but  the  colonies  remained 
iirm  in  their  purposes.  Lord  North  succeeded  the  duke 
of  Grafton,  as  British  premier,  in  1770;  and  the  act  was 
.•-npealed  imposing  a  duty  on  glass,  paper,  and  painters' 
r*!>jenrs.  feut  that  tn  tea  was  retained. 
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11.  But  on  the  second  of  March  an  affray  took  place  in 
Boston,  between  a  private  soldier  and  an  inhabitant.  This 
was  succeeded,  in  a  tew  days  afterwards,  by  a  mob  meet- 
ing a  party  of  British  soldiers  under  arms,  wht)  wore  dar- 
td  to  fire,  and  who  at  length  did  fire,  and  killed  live  per- 
sons. The  captain  who  commanded,  and  the  troops  who 
fired,    were  afterwards  tried  for  murder   and  acquitted. 

12.  Things  continued  in  this  mode  of  partial  irritation 
until  1773,  when  the  British  East  India  company  were 
authorised  to  export  their  tea  to  all  places  free  of  duty. 
As  this  would  enable  to  sell  that  article  cheaper  in  Amer- 
ica, with  the  government  exactions,  than  they  had  befor^i 
sold  it  without  them,  it  was  confidently  calculated  that 
teas  might  be  extensively  disposed  of  in  the  colonies- 
liarge  consignments  of  tea  were  sent  to  various  parts, 
and  agents  appointed  for  its  disposal. 

13.  The  consignees,  in  several  places,  were  compelled 
to  relinquish  their  appointments.  Popular  vengeance 
prevented  the  landing  at  New  York  or  Philadelphia  la 
Boston  it  was  otherwise.  The  tea  for  the  supply  of  that 
port  was  consigned  to  the  sons  and  particular  friends  of 
governor  Hutchinson.  The  tea  was  landed  by  the  stren- 
uous exertions  of  the  governor  and  consignees.  But  soon 
a  party  of  men,  dressed  as  Indians,  boarded  ike  teasliips, 
broke  open  the  cargoes,  and  threw  the  contents  into  tht? 
sea. 

14.  Enraged  against  the  people  of  Boston,  the  p'lrlia- 
ment  resolved  to  take  legislative  vengeance  on  that  devo- 
ted town.  Disregarding  the  forms  of  the  British  consti- 
tution, by  which  none  are  to  bepunislied  without  trial, 
they  passed  a  bill  closing,  in  a  commercial  sense,  its  poK. 
Its  custom  house  and  trade  were  soon  after  removed  to  Sa* 
lem.  The  charter  of  the  colony  was  new  modelled,  so  tiiat 
the  whole  executive  government  was  taken  from  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  nomination  of  all  important  offices  vested  in 
the  crown  ;  and  it  was  enacted,  that  if  any  person  was 
indicted  for  any  capital  offence  committed  in  aiding  the 
magistrates,  he  might  be  sent  to  Great  Britain  or  any 
other  colony  for  trial. 

15.  Property,  liberty,  and  life,  were  thus  subject  to 
ministerial  caprice.  Tiie  parliament  went  still  frirther, 
and  passed  an  act  extending  the  boundaries  of  Canada, 
southward,  to  the  Ohio,  vs-estward,  to  the  Mississippi,  ar«d 
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northwrirc],  to  the  borders  of  the  Hudson's  bay  compaBjj 
asbimilatit  g  its  la^\s  with  th.e  Fieiuh.  which  di^ipensed 
v.irh  the  trial  by  jury,  and  reiidtMirg  the  inhabitants  pas- 
sive agents  in  the  haiuls  of  power. 

16.  The  flame  was  now  kindled  in  every  breast;  and 
associations  were  forired,  and  conimitiees  of  coirespon- 
tJente  established,  which  produced  a  unity  ofthoughtand 
action  thro-uglu-'Ut  the  colonies.  General  Gage, the  Brit- 
ish C(iirijr.ander-in-chief,  arrived  in  Boston,  in  1774,  with 
more  troops,  with  the  avowed  iuteijtion  of  dragooninjj  the 
refractorj  Btstfjnians  into  compliance.  Ageneial  sym^ 
pathv  Wi;s  excited  for  tl;e  siiBeiiFig  inhabitants  of  Boston. 

17.  Addresses  poured  in  from  ail  f]uarterte  :  ^jarbW  head 
©nVrffd  tu  the  Boston  merchants  the  use  of  her  wharves, 
and  Salem  refused  to  adopt  the  trade,  the  ofter  of  which 
had  been  proffered  as  a  temptation  to  her  cupidity.  Af- 
fairs approached  rapidlj  to  a  crisis.  The  preparations 
for  ofienceand  defence,  induced  General  Gage  to  fortify 
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r?,  and  to  seize  on  the  powder  lodged  in  the  arsenal 
at  Charlestown  In  September,  deputies  from  most  of  the 
colonies  met  in  ingress  at  Philadelphia. 

18.  These  delegates  approved  of  the  conduct  of  the 
pecple  of  Massachusetts;  wrote  a  letter  to  General  Gage; 
published  a  declaration  of  rights  ;  formed  an  association 
not  to  import  or  use  British  goods  ;  sent  a  petition  to  the 
kirg  of  Great  Britain  ;  an  address  to  the  inhabitants  of 
that  kingdom  ;  another  to  the  irdiabitants  of  Canada  ;  and 
another  to  the  inhabitants  of  ilie  colonies.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  tlie  next  yearlf  1775)  was  passed  th.e  fiskeiy  hill, 
by  which  the  northern  colonies  vveie  foj bidden  to  fish  on 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland  for  a  ceitaivi  time. 

19.  This  bore  hard  upon  tlie  commerce  of  these  colo- 
nies, which  was  in  a  great  measute  supported  by  the  fish- 
eries. Soon  after,  anotiier  bill  v/as  passed,  which  re- 
strained the  trade  of  the  midc-lle  and  southern  colonies  to 
Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  West  Indies,  except  un- 
der certain  conditions.  These  repeated  acts  of  oppres- 
sion on  the  part  of  Great  Eiitain,  alienated  the  affections 
of  America  from  her  parent  and  sovereign,  and  produced 
a  combined  opposition  to  the  whole  system  of  taxation. 

20.  Preparations  began  to  be  made  to  oppose  by  force 
the  execution  of  these  acts  of  parliament.  The  militia 
of  the  country  w^ere  trained   to  the  use  of  arms— great 
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encouragement  was  given  to  the  manufacture  of  gunpow- 
der, and  measures  were  taken  to  obtain  all  kinds  of  mili- 
tary stores.  In  February  Colonel  Leslie  was  sent  with 
a  detachment  of  troops  from  Boston,  to  take  possession 
of  some  cannon  at  Salem.  But  the  people  had  intelli- 
gence of  the  design— took  up  the  draw  bridge  in  that 
town  and  prevented  the  troops  from  passing,  until  the 
cannon  were  secured,  so  that  the  expedition  failed. 

21.  In  April,  Colonel  Smith  and  Major  Pitcairn  were 
sent  with  a  body  of  troops,  to  destroy  the  military  stores 
which  had  been"^coilected  at  Concord,  about  twenty  miles 
from  Boston.  At  Lexington  the  militia  were  collected 
on  a  green,  to  oppose  the  incursion  of  the  British  forces. 
These  were  fired  upon  by  the  British  troops,  and  eight 
men  killed  on  the  spot.  The  militia  were  dispersed,  and 
the  troops  proceeded  to  Concord ;  where  they  destroyed 
a  few  stores. 

22.  But  on  their  return  they  were  incessantly  harrass- 
edby  the  Americans,  who,  inflamed  with  just  resentment, 
fired  upon  them  from  houses  and  fences,  and  pursued 
them  to  Boston.  Here  was  spilt  the  first  blood  in  the 
war  which  severed  America  from  the  British  empire. 
Lexington  opened  the  first  scene  of  the  great  drama, 
which,  in  its  progress,  exhibited  the  most  illustrious 
characters  and  events, and  closed  with  a  revolution,  equal- 
ly glorious  for  the  actors,  and  important  in  its  consequen- 
ces to  the  human  race. 

23.  This  battle  roused  all  America.  The  militia  col- 
lected from  all  quarters,  and  Boston  was  in  a  few  day. ^ 
besieged  by  twenty  thousand  men.  A  stop  was  put  to 
all  intercourse  between  the  town  and  country,  and  the 
inhabitants  were  reduced  to  great  want  of  provisions. 
General  Gage  promised  to  let  the  people  depart,  if  they 
would  deliver  up  their  arms.  The  people  conu'lied  ; 
but  when  the  general  had  obtained  their  arms,  the  perfid- 
ious wretch  refused  to  let  the  people  go. 

24.  In  the  mean  time,  a  small  number  of  men,  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Alien  and  Colonel  Easton,  with- 
out any  public  orders,  surprised  and  took  the  British  gar- 
rison at  Ticonderoga,  without  the  loss  of  a  man.  In  June 
following,  our  troops  attempted  to  foriify  Bunker's  nil!, 
which  lies  in  Chariestown,  and  but  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
Boston*    They  had,  during  the  night,  thro'vr.  UD  &  smdi 
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breastwoik,  which  sheltered  them  from  the  fire  of  the 
Eritit^i  cannor], 

25.  Bat  the  next  morning,  the  British  were  sent  to  drive 
them  from  the  hill ;  and  landing  under  cover  of  their  can- 
TiOn,  they  set  fire  to  Charlestown,  which  was  consumed, 
and  marched  to  attack  our  troops  in  their  entrenchments. 
A  severe  engagement  ensue(l,in  v/hich  ihe  British  suffered 
a  great  loss,  both  of  ofHcers  and  privates.  Thej  were 
repulsed  at  first,  and  throvv-n  into  disorder;  but  they 
finally  carried  the  fortifications  with  the  point  of  the 
bayonet. 

26.  The  Americana  sufl'ered  a  sn^all  loss  compared  v,'ith 
the  British;  but  the  deatii  of  the  brave  general  Warren, 
who  fell  in  the  action,  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  his  country, 
was  severely  felt  and  universally  lamented.  About  this 
time,  the  continental  congress  appointed  George  Wash- 
ington, Ero.  to  the  chief  command  of  the  continental  ar- 
my. This  gentleman  had  been  a  distinguished  ofiicer  in 
the  preceding  war,  and  he  seemed  destined  by  Heaven  to 
be  the  saviour  of  his  country.  He  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment viith  a  diffidence  wiiich  was  a  proof  of  his  prudence 
and  his  greatness. 

.27".  He  refused  any  pay  for  eight  years' laborious  and 
arduous  service ;  and  by  his  matchless  skill,  fortitude,  and 
perseverance,  conducted  Am.erica,  through  indescribable 
dilFiculties,  to  independence  and  peace.  While  true  merit 
is  esteemed,  or  virtue  honoured,  njankind  will  never  cease 
to  revere  the  memory  of  this  hero;  and  while  gratitude 
viMnains  in  tlie  human  breast,  the  praises  of  WASHING- 
TON shall  dv/ell  on  every  American  tongue. 

28.  General  W'ashington,  with  other  officers  appointed 
by  congress,  arrived  at  Cambridge,  and  took  the  command 
of  ihe  American  army  in  July.  From  this  time,  the  af- 
fairs of  America  began  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a 
regular  and  general  opposition  to  the  forces  of  Great 
Britain.  In  autumn,  a  body  of  troops,  under  the  conn- 
mand  of  general  Montgomery,  besieged  and  took  the  gar- 
rison at  St.  Johns  whicli  comnmnds  the  entrance  into 
Canada.  The  prisoners  amounted  to  about  seven  bun- 
dled. 

29.  General  Montgomery  pursued  his  success,  and 
took  Montreal,  and  del^igned  to  push  his  victories  to  Que- 
bec.    A  body  of  troops,  commanded  by  Arnold,  was  or- 
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dered  to  march  to  Canada,  bj  the  river  Kennebec,  and 
through  the  wilderness.  After  suffering  every  hardship, 
and  the  most  distressing  hunger,  thej  arrived  in  Canada, 
and  were  joined  by  general  Montgomery,  before  Quebec. 
This  city,  which  w  as  commanded  by  governor  Carleton, 
was  immediately  besieged.  But  there  being  little  hope  of 
taking  the  town  by  a  si^gCj  it  was  determined  to  storm  it. 
SO.  The  attack  was  made  on  the  last  day  of  December, 
but  proved  unsuccessful,  and  fatal  to  the  brave  general, 
who,  with  his  pid,  was  killed  in  attempting  to  scale  the 
walls,  ©f  the  three  divisions  which  attacked  the  town, 
one  only  entered,  and  that  w\as  compelled  to  surrender 
to  supei'iar  force.  After  this  defeat,  Arnold,  who  now 
commanded  the  troops,  continued  some  months  before 
Quebec,  although  his  trcops  suffered  incredibly  by  cold 
and  sickness.  But  the  next  spring  the  Americans  were 
obliged  to  retreat  from  Canada. 

31.  About  this  time  the  large  and  flourishing  town  of 
Norfolk,  in  Virginia,  was  wantonly  burnt  by  order  of 
lord  Dunraore,  the  royal  governor.  Genera!  Gage  went 
to  England  in  September,  and  was  succeeded  in  com- 
mand by  general  Howe.  Falmouth,  a  considerable  town 
in  the  province  of  Maine,  in  Massachusetts,  shared  the 
fate  of  Norfolk ;  being  laid  in  ashes  by  order  of  the 
British  admiral.  The  British  King  entered  into  treaties 
with  some  of  the  German  princes  for  about  seventeen 
thousand  men,  who  were  to  be  sent  to  America  the  next 
year,  to  assist  in  subduing  the  colonies. 

32.  The  British  parliament  also  passed  an  act,  forbid- 
ding all  intercourse  with  America  ;  and  while  they  re- 
pealed the  Boston  port  and  fishery  bills,  they  declared 
all  American  property  on  the  high  seas  forfeited  to  the 
captors.  This  act  induced  congress  to  change  the  mode 
of  carrying  on  the  u'ar  ;  and  measures  were  taken  to  an- 
noy the  enemy  in  Boston.  For  this  purpose,  batteries 
were  opened  on  several  hills,  from  whence  shotand  bombs 
were  thrown  into  the  town,  v/hich  obliged  General  Howe 
to  abandon  it. 

53.  In  March,  1776,  the  British  troops  embarked  for 
Halifax,  and  general  Washington  entered  the  town  in 
triumph.  In  the  ensuing  sumimer,  a  small  squadron  of 
ships,  under  tl  e  command  of  Sir  Peter  Parker,  and  a 
body  of  troops  under  the  generals  Clinton  and  Cornwallis, 
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attempted  to  take  Charlestoa,the  capital  of  South  Caro- 
lina. The  ships  made  a  violent  attaek  upon  the  fort  on 
Sullivan's  island,  but  were  repulsed  with  great  loss,  and 
the  expedition  was  abandoned. 

64.  In  Jul  J,  congress  published  their  declaration  of  in- 
dependence, which  forever  separated  America  from  Great 
Britain.  This  great  event  took  place  two  hundred  and 
eighty  four  years  after  the  first  discovery  of  America  by 
Columbus^ — one  hundred  and  seventy  from  the  first  effec- 
tual settlements  in  Virginia — and  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  from  the  first  settlement  of  Plymouth  in  Massachu- 
setts, v/hich  were  the  earliest  English  settlements  in 
America. 

35.  Just  after  this  declaration.  General  Howe,  with  a 
powerful  force,  arrived  near  New  York,  and  landed  the 
troops  upon  Staten  Island.  General  Washington  was  in 
New  York,  with  about  thirteen  thousand  men,  encamped 
either  in  the  city,  or  in  the  neighbouring  fortifications. 
The  operations  of  the  British  began  by  the  action  on 
Long  Island,  in  the  month  of  August.  The  Americans 
were  defeated,  and  general  Sullivan  and  lord  Sterling 
with  a  large  body  of  men,  were  made  prisoners. 

36.  The  night  after  the  enga;^ement,  a  retreat  was  or- 
dered, and  executed  with  such  silence,  that  the  Americans 
left  the  island  without  alarming  their  enemies,  and  with- 
out much  loss.  In  September,  the  city  of  New  York  was 
abandoned  by  the  American  army,  and  taken  by  the  Brit- 
ish. In  November,  fort  Washington,  on  York  Island, 
was  taken,  and  more  than  two  thousand  men  made  priso- 
ners. Fort  Lee,  opposite  to  Fort  Washington,  on  the 
Jersey  shore,  was  soon  after  taken  but  the  garrison  es- 
caped. 

37.  About  the  same  time.  General  Clinton  was  sent, 
%vitha  body  of  troops,  to  take  possession  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  succeeded.  1b  addition  to  all  these  losses  and  de- 
feats, the  American  army  suffered  by  desertion,  and  more 
by  sickness,  which  was  epidemic,  and  very  mortal.  The 
northern  army,  at  Ticenderoga,  was  in  a  disagreeable  sit- 
uation, particularly  after  the  battle  on  lake  Champlain, 
in  which  the  American  force,  consisting  of  a  few  light  ves- 
sels, under  the  command  of  Arnold  and  General  Water* 
feury,  was  totally  dispersed. 
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58.  But  o;eneral  Carloton  instead  of  pursuing  liis  victo- 
rv,  landed  at  Crown  Point,  reco'.inoit»^ied  our  posts  at 
Til  oudprooja.  and  Mount  Independence,  and  re-urned  in- 
to winter  quartets  in  Canada.  At  the  clos'^  of  ibis  year 
the  American  army  was  (iwindled  to  a  haiidful  of  men; 
and  general  Lee  was  taken  prisoner  in  New  Jersey.  Far 
from  Deing  <liscou raged  at  these  losses,  co'igress  took 
iiieasures  to  raise  and  establish  an  army.  In  this  critical 
situation,  general  ^Vasliington  surprised  and  took  a  large 
body  of  Hessia:*s,  who  were  cai-toned  at  Trenton;  and 
soon  after,  another  body  of  the  British  troops  at  Prince- 
ton. 

39.  The  address  in  planning  and  executing  these  en- 
terprises, reflected  the  highest  honour  on  the  commander, 
and  the  success  revived  the  desponding  hopes  of  America. 
Thf  loss  of  genera)  Mercer,  a  gallant  officer,  at  Princeton, 
was  the  principal  circumstance  that  allayed  the  joys  of 
victory.  Th?  following  year,  (1777)  was  distinguished 
by  very  memorable  events  In  favour  of  America.  On  the 
opening  of  the  campaign,  governor  Tryon  was  :^er\t,  witli 
a  body  of  troops,  to  destroy  the  stores  at  D  nbury,  in 
Connecticut. 

40.  This  plan  was  executed,  and  the  town  mostly  burnt. 
The  enemy  sullered  in  th<"ir  retreat,  and  the  Americans 
lost  general  Wooster,  a  brave  and  experienced  ofBcer. 
General  Prescott  v.as  taken  from  his  quarters  on  Rhode 
Island,  by  the  address  a?id  enterprise  of  Colonel  Barton, 
and  conveyed  prisoner  to  the  continent.  General  Bur- 
goyne,  wiu  conimanded  the  northern  British  army,  took 
possession  of  Ticonderega,  \vhich  had  been  abandoned  bj 
the  Ameiicans. 

41.  He  pushed  his  successes,  crossed  lake  George,  and 
encamped  upon  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  near  Saratoga. 
His  prngress  was  however  cliecked  by  the  defeat  of  Col- 
onel Baum,  near  Bennington,  in  which  the  undisciplined 
militia  of  Vermont,  undergenera!  Stark,  displayed  unex- 
ampled bravery,  and  captured  almost  the  uhole  detach- 
ment. The  militia  assembled  from  all  parts  of  New  Eng- 
land, to  stop  the  progress  of  general  Burgoyne. 

42.  These,  with  the  regular  troops,  formed  a  respecta- 
ble army,  comman'.led  by  general  Gates.  After  two 
severe  actions,  in  which  the  generals  Lincoln  and  Arnold, 
behaved  with  uncommon  gallantry,  and  were  v/ounded, 
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general  Burgoyne  found  himself  surrounded  by  brave 
troops,  and  was  forced  to  surreuder  his  whole  amiy, 
amounting  to  ten  thousand  men,  into  the  hands  of  the 
Americans.  This  happened  in  October.  This  event 
diifused  auniver&al  joy  over  America,  and  laid  a  founda- 
tion for  the  treaty  with  France. 

43  But  before  these  transactions,  the  main  b  )dy  of  the 
British  forces,  had  embari^ed  at  Ne^4'  York,  sailed  up  the 
Chesapeake,  and  landed  at tlie  head  of  Elk  river.  The 
army  soon  began  their  march  for  Philadelphia.  General 
Washington  had  determined  to  oppose  them,  and  for  this 
purpose  made  a  stand  upon  the  heights  near  Brandy  wine 
creek.  Here  the  armies  engaged,  and  the  Americans  were 
•verpowered  and  suftered  great  loss.  The  enemy  soon 
pursued  their  march,  and  took  possession  of  Philadelphia 
towards  the  last  of  September. 

44.  Not  long  after,  the  two  armies  were  again  engaged 
at  Germantown,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  action  the 
Americans  had  the  advantage;  but  by  some  unlucky 
accident  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  turned  in  favour  of 
the  Briti&h.  Both  sides  suffered  considerable  loss  ;  on 
the  side  of  the  Americans  was  general  Nash.  In  an  at- 
tack upon  the  forts  at  Mud  Island  and  Red  Bank,  the 
Hessians  were  unsuccessful,  and  their  commander,  Colo- 
nel Donop,  killed.  The  British  also  lost  the  Augusta,  a 
ship  of  the  line. 

45.  But  the  forts  were  afterwards  taken,  and  the  nav- 
igation of  the  Delaware  opened.  General  Washington 
was  reinforced  with  part  of  the  troops  which  had  compos- 
ed the  northern  army,  under  general  Gates;  and  both 
armies  retired  into  winter  quarters.  In  October,  the 
same  month  that  general  Burgoyne  v/as  taken  at  Saratoga, 
general  Vaughan,  v;ith  a  small  fleet,  sailed  up  Hudson's 
river,  and  wantonly  burnt  Kingston,  a  beautiful  Dutck 
settlement  on  the  west  side  of  the  river. 

46.  The  beginning  of  the  next  year  (1778)  was  distin- 
guished by  a  treaty  of  alliance  between  France  and  Amer- 
ica; by  which  we  obtained  a  powerful  and  generous 
ally.  When  the  British  ministry  were  informed  that 
this  treaty  was  on  foot,  they  dispatched  commissioners  to 
America,  to  attempt  a  reconciliation.  But  America 
would  not  now  accept  their  offers.    Early  in  the  spring, 
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c«untde  Estaing,   with  a  fleet  of  fifteen  sail  of  the  line 
was  sent  bj  the  cm rt  of  France  to  assist  America. 

47.  General  Howe  left  the  army,  and  returned  to  Eng- 
land ;  the  conimaiul  then  devolved  upon  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton. In  Ju<ie,  the  British  army  left  Philadelphia  and 
inarched  for  New  York.  Oo  their  march  they  were  much 
annoyed  by  the  Aaiericans,  and  at  Monmouth  a  very  reg- 
ular acti«)n  took  place  between  part  of  the  artaies  ;  the 
enemy  were  repulsed  with  great  loss  ;  and  had  general 
Lee  obeyed  his  orders,  a  signal  victory  must  have  beea 
obtained.  General  Lee  for  his  ill  conduct  that  day,  was 
suspended,  and  was  never  afterwards  permitted  to  jnn 
the  ai  my. 

48.  In  August,  General  Sullivan,  with  a  large  body  of 
troops,  attempted  to  take  possession  of  Rhode  Island,  but 
did  Bot  succeed.  Soon  after,  the  stores  and  shipping  at 
Bedford,  in  Massachusetts,  were  burnt  by  a  party  of 
British  troops.  The  same  year.  Savannah,  the  capital  nf 
Georgia,  was  taken  by  the  British,  underthecomma(i«l  of 
Colonel  Campbell.  In  the  following  year  {\779)  general 
Li'icoln  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  southern 
army.  Governor  Trjon  and  Sir  George  Collier  made  aa 
incursion  into  Connecticut,  and  burnt,  with  wanton  bar- 
barity, the  towns  of  Fairfield  and  Norwalk. 

49.  But  the  American  arms  were  crowned  with  suc- 
oess  in  a  bold  attack  upon  Stoney  Point,  which  was  sur- 
prised and  taken  by  General  Wayne,  in  the  night  of  the 
fifteenth  of  July.  Five  hundred  men  were  made  prison- 
ers with  a  small  loss  on  either  side.  A  party  of  British 
forces  atte^npted,  this  summer  to  build  a  fort  on  Penob- 
scot river,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  timber  in  the  neigh- 
bouring forests.  A  plan  was  laid,  by  Massachusetts,  t© 
dislodge  them,  and  a  considerable  fieet  collected  for  the 
purpose. 

50.  But  the  plan  failed  of  success,  and  the  whole  ma- 
rine force  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  except  some 
vessels,  which  were  burnt  by  the  Americans  them- 
selves. In  October,  Geaeral  Lincoln  and  count  de  Es- 
taing made  an  assault  upon  Savannah ;  but  they  were  re- 
pulsed with  considerable  loss.  In  this  action,  the  cele- 
brated Polish  cou  it  Poldski,  who  had  acquired  the  repu- 
tation of  a  brave  Si)ldier,  was  mortally  wounded.  In  this 
^ainmerj  geueral  Sullivan  marched^  vvith  a  body  of  troops,- 
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into  the  Indian  country,  an<i  biunt  and  destroyed  all  their 
pro\i;ions  and  settleaients  that  ciuue  in  his  way. 

51.  On  the  opening  of  tlie  camj  aign  the  next  year 
(1'80)  t'.e  British  trt)0|>s  left  Rhode  i»ia(;d.  \\i  expedi- 
tian  un««er general  Ciintori  ant!  lord  Comwaliis,  was  un- 
dei  taken  against  (  haileiton,  South  Caiulina,  where  gen- 
eral Lincoiii  comrnanded.  This  t.  vvn,  after  a  close  siege 
of -ix  ueeks  was  surreridereti  to  the  Britisii  commander  ; 
and  general  Lnuoln,  anil  the  who'e  Auierirar- garrison, 
were  ic.ade  prisoners,  Geneial  Gae.-?  Wiis  appcinte«i  to 
the  con;n:a  .d  in  the  southern  department,  and  another 
ar'ny  (H)iiec:ted. 

52.  in  August,  lord  Curnwallis  attacked  the  Ameri- 
can troops  at  Camden,  in  ISouth  Carolina,  and  roult'd. 
then,  with  consi<ierfible  loss,  lie  ufleiwartis  marched 
into  the  s<!urhern  slates,  and  supposed  rhein  entirely  sub- 
dued, 'ihe  same  sun.mer,  the  lititish  tioups  uiaoe  fre- 
queiit  intursioiis  from  ISevv  Yuik  into  the  Jerseys  ;  rav- 
agHig  ard  j^luiuiering  the  country.  In  sunie  of  these  tie- 
scents,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Caldwell,  a  resj.eciable  ciergynian 
anil  warnj  patriot,  and  his  iady,  weie  inhumanly  mur- 
dered Uy  the  savage  soldiery. 

53.  Jn  July,  a  Fiench  fieet,  under  Monsieur  de  Ter- 
Tiav,  with  a  body  of  land  fortes,  commanded  by  count  de 
llochambtau,  arrived  at  Rhode  Island,  to  the  great  j(»y 
of  the  Ansericans.  This  year  was  also  distiiiguished  by 
the  infariM)us  treason  of  Arnold.  General  VV  asJiington 
having  some  bu»i;iess  to  transact  at  WethersiielU,  in 
Coniiecticut,  left  Arnold  to  command  the  important  post 
of  v>  est  Point,  which  guards  a  pass  in  Hudson's  river, 
abiiut  sixty  miles  Irom  New  York. 

54.  Arnold's  conduct  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the 
preceding  winter,  ha  i  been  censuied,  and  the  treatment 
be  iCi  eived  in  consequence  had  given  him  otlence.  He 
determined  to  liave  revenge  ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  en- 
tere«i  inu)  a  negociation  with  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  to  deli- 
ver V/est  Point  and  the  at  in  j  into  the  hands  of  the  Bri- 
li:->h.  While  general  Washington  was  absent,  he  dis- 
niounied  the  cannon  in  some  ot  the  forts,  and  took  other 
steps  t(j  render  the  taking  <.f  the  pt/sf  easy  tor  the  eneniy. 

55.  But  by  a  providential  discoveiy,  the  whole  plan 
was  defea  ed.  Major  Andre,  aid  to  general  Clinton,  a 
brave  officer,  who  had  oeea  up  the  river  as  a  spy,  to  con- 
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ctrt  the  plan  of  operations  with  Arnold,  was  taken,  con- 
demned by  a  court  martial,  and  executed.  Arnold  myde 
his  escape  by  getting  on  board  the  Vulture,  a  British 
vessel  which  lay  in  the  river.  His  conduct  has  «tampeJ 
him  with  infamy,  and,  like  all  traitoi's,  he  is  despised 
by  all  mankind.  General  Washington  arrived  in  camp 
just  after  Arnold  had  made  his  escape,  and  restored  or- 
der in  the  garrison. 

56  After  the  defeat  of  general  Gates,  in  Carolina,  gen- 
eral Green  was  appointed  to  the  command  in  the  southern 
department.  From  this  period,  things  in  this  quarter 
wore  a  more  favourable  aspect.  Colonel  Tarleton,  the 
active  commander  of  the  British  legion,  was  defeated  by 
general  Morgan,  the  intrepid  commander  of  the  rifiemen. 
After  it  variety  of  movements,  the  two  armies  met  at 
Guilford,  in ^orth  Carolina. 

57.  Here  was  one  of  the  best  fought  actions  duririg 
the  war.  General  Greene  and  lord  Cornwallis  exerted 
themselves,  at  the  head  of  their  respective  armies,  and, 
although  the  Americans  were  obliged  to  retire  fi-om  the 
field  ot  battle,  yet  the  British  army  suffered  an  immense 
loss,  and  could  not  pursue  the  victory.  This  action  hap- 
pened on  the  15th  of  Maich.  1781.  In  tiie  spring, 
Arnold,  Avho  was  made  a  brigadier-general  in  the  British 
service,  with  a  small  nuipber  of  troops,  sailed  for  Vir- 
ginia, and  plundered  the  country. 

58.  This  called  the  attention. of  the  French  Qe'tt  ie 
that  quarter,  and  a  naval  engagement  *ook  place,  between 
the  English  and  French,  in  which  some  of  the  English 
ships  were  much  damaged,  and  one  enuteiy  disabled. 
After  the  bittle  at  Guilford,  general  Green  moved  to- 
wards South  Carolina,  to  drive  the  British  from  their  pasts 
in  that  state.  Here  Lord  Rawdon  obtai.ie«l  an  ipconsider- 
able  advantage  over  the  Americans,  near  Camden. 

59.  Butg^^neral  Greene  more  than  reovered  this  dis- 
advantage, by  the  brilliant  and  suc;.eosfnl  action  at  the 
Eutaw  springs;  where  general  Marion  distirijruJshi-^d 
himself,  and  the  brave  Colonel  Washington  was  wsjund- 
ed  and  taken  prisoner.  Lord  Cornv^aiiis  hndiu^c  general 
Greene  successful  in  Carolina,  marclitrd  to  Vir'^^inia,  col- 
lected his  forces,  and  firtified  hunseif  in  Yorktown.  la 
ike  meaa  time  Arnold  made  an  incursion  into  Connecti- 
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tut,  btM-nt  a  part  of  New  London,   took  fort  Griswold 
Lj  stoim,  and  put  the  gairifcon  to  the  sword. 

60.  The  garrison  consisted  ehiefiv  of  men  suddenly 
<*l]ected  fiom  the  little  iiwn  of  Gioton,  which,  bv  the 
savagf  cruelty  of  the  Biitish  oflPicer  who  con.mar.ded  the 
attiitk,  lost.  If:  one  hour,  almost  all  its  hfads  ol  families. 
The  brave  Coltntl  Ledvaid,  ^^ho  con*n!ai;ded  the  fort, 
was  slain  w'vh  his  own  swi-rd,  affer  he  had  surrendered. 
The  marquib  de  la  Fayette,  the  brave  and  generous  ijo- 
bleujan,  whose  services  con-.niand  the  gratitude  of  e\eiy 
American,  h?td  been  dispatched  fn  n*  'he  nsain  ain.y  to 
watth  the  niotions  of  loiti  (  oriiwallis,  in  Yiigiiiia. 

61.  About  the  last  of  Auiiust,  count  de  Gia^^^^e  arrived 
with  a  laige  ileet  in  the  Chesapeake,  and  blocked  up  the 
British  trocps  at  Yorktown.  Admiral  Greaves,  wnh  a 
British  geet,  appeared  uii\'  the  Capes,  and  an  action  suc- 
ceeded, but  it  V  as  not  decisive.  General  Washington 
had,  before  this  time,  moved  the  main  body  of  his  aimy, 
together  with  the  French  troops,  to  the  southward;  ard, 
as  sot  n  bS  he  I'Card  of  the  arrival  of  the  French  fleet  in 
the  Cht'sapeake,  he.  made  rapid  marches  to  the  head  of  the 
Elk,  where  en;baikiog,  the  troops  soon  arrived  at  York-. 
town. 

62.  A  dose  siege  immediately  commenced,  and  was 
carried  on  wiih  such  vigour  by  the  combined  forces  of 
An;eiica  and  Fiance,  that  lord  Cornwallis  was  obliged  to 
sun  eider,  llii^  glorious  event,  which  took  place  on 
the  l&th  of  October  1781,  decided  the  contest  in  favour 
of  /  merica,  and  laid  tiie  foundation  of  a  general  peace. 
A  few  months  after  t!  e  surrender  of  Cornwallis,  the 
British  evacuated  all  their  posts  in  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  and  retiied  to  the  main  army  in  New  York. 

63.  '1  he  next  spring  (iTS?)  sir  Guy  Carleton  arrived 
atNew  Yoik,  and  took  command  of  the  British  army  in 
An  erica.  Immediately  after  his  airival,  he  acquainted 
geneial  VV ashington  and  congress,  that  cegociations  for 
a  peace  had  been  coninienceAl  at  Paris.  On  the  GOth  of 
November,  1782,  the  provisional  articles  of  peace  were 
signed  at  Pans,  by  which  Great  Britain  acknowledged 
the  ii  dependence  and  soveieignty  of  the  United  States 
of  Anierica. 

64.  Thus  ended  a  long  and  arduous  conflict,  in  which 
^reat  Britain  expended  neajj  an  hundred  millions  of  mo- 
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Bey,  with  an  hundred  theusand  lives,  and  won  nothin;;. 
Arnf^rica  endured  every  cruelty  and  distress  from  her 
ene.nies  ;  lost  many  lives,  and  much  treasure — but  deli- 
vered herself  from  a  foreign  do  niaijii,  a:id  gii;ievl  a  rank 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  0¥  ClCERO.-^Alngston. 

1.  CICERO,  born  at  Arpinum,  was  son  of  a  Ro- 
man Knii^ht,  and  lineally  descended  irom  the  ancient 
kings  of  the  Sabines.  His  mother's  name  was  Helvia. 
Afterdisplaying  many  promising  abilities  at  school,  he  was 
taught  philosophy  by  Piso,  and  law  by  Mutius  Scaevola. 
He  acquired  and  perfected,  a  taste  for  military  knowledge 
under  Sylla,  in  the  Marsian  war,  and  retired  from  Rome, 
whicli  was  divided  into  fitctions,  to  indulge  his  philosoph- 
ic propensities. 

2.  He  was  naturally  of  a  weak  and  delicate  constitu- 
tion, and  he  visited  Greece  on  account  of  his  health  ; 
though,  perhaps,  the  true  cause  of  his  absence  from  Rome 
might  be  attributed  to  his  fear  of  Sylla.  His  Viends,  who 
were  well  acquainted  with  his  superior  abilities,  were  anx- 
ious for  his  return  ;  and  wnen  at  last  he  obeyed  tlieir 
solicitations,  he  applied  himself  with  uncommon  diligence 
"to  oratory,  and  was  soon  distinguished  abjve  all  the 
speakers  of  his  age  in  the  Roman  forum. 

3.  When  he  went  to  Sicily  as  quaestor,  he  behaved 
ivith  great  justice  and  moderation  ;  and  the  Sicilians  re- 
raembered,  with  gratitude,  the  eloquence  of  Cicero,  their 
common  patron,  who  had  delivered  them  from  the  tyran- 
ny and  avarice  of  Verres.  AUql  he  had  passed  through 
the  0  rices  of  edile  and  praetor,  he  stood  a  candidate  for 
the  consulship,  and  the  patricians  and  the  plebians  were 
equally  anxious  to  raise  him  to  that  dignity,  against  the 
efforts  and  bribery  of  Cataliiie. 

4.  His  new  situation  was  critical  and  required  circum- 
spectijn.  Cataline,  v.'ith  many  dissolute  and  desperate 
Rjinans,  had  conspired  agiinst  their  co'intry,  and  com- 
bined to  murder  Cicero  himself  In  this  dilemma,  Cicero, 
in  full  se/iate,  accused  Cataline  of  treison  against  the 
&tate  .;  but  as  his  evidence  was  not  clear,  his  eitbrts  were  . 
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unavailing.  He,  however,  stood  upon  his  guard,  and  by 
the  information  of  his  fiiends,  and  the  discovery  of  Fuf- 
via,  his  life  was  saved  from  the  dagger  of  Martins  awl 
Gethegus,  whomCataline  had  sent  to  assassinate  him. 

5.  After  this/Cicero  cammanded  Cataline,  in  the  sen- 
ate, to  leave  the  c\tj  ;  and  this  desperate  conspirator 
inarched  out  in  triumph  to  meet  the  i?0,000  men  who  were 
assembled  to  support  his  cautsc.  The  lieutejiant  »f  An- 
thony, the  other  consul,  defeated  them  in  Gaul;  and, 
Ciceio,  at  Rouje,  punished  the  rest  of  the  conspirators 
with  death.  This  capital  punishment,  though  inveighed: 
against  by  Caesar  as  too  severe,  was  supported  by  thei 
opinion  of  Lutatius  Cataius,  and  Cato,  and  confirnied  bj 
the  whole  senate.  » 

6.  After  this  memorable  deliverance,  Cicero  received 
the  thanks  of  all  the  people,  and  was  styled,  the  fut/ter 
of  his  country  aiid  a  second  founder  of  Iicme.  The  ve- 
hemence with  which  he  had  attacked  Clodius,  proved  in- 
jurious to  him  ;  and  v.hen  his  enemy  was  made  tribune, 
Cicero  was  banished  from  Rome,  though  20,000  young 
men  were  supporters  of  his  innocence.  He  was  not, 
however,  deserted  in  banishment.  Wherever  he  went 
he  was  received  with  the  highest  marks  of  approbation 
and  reverence  ;  and  when  the  faction  had  subsided  at 
Rome,  the  whole  senate  and  people  were  unanimous  foi 
his  return. 

7.  After  sixteen  months'  absence,  he  entered  Rome  wit!] 
universal  satisfaction;  and  when  he  was  sent,  with  the 
power  of  pioconsul,  to  Cilicia,  his  integrity  and  prudence 
made  him  successful  against  the  enemy,  and  at  his  return 
he  was  honoured  wilh  a  triumph  which  the  factions  pie- 
vented  him  to  enjoy.  After  much  hesitation  during  tlie 
«ivil  commotions  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  he  joined 
himself  to  the  latter,  and  followed  him  to  Greece. 

8.  When  victory  had  declared  in  favour  of  Caesar,  at  th 
ba'tle  of  Pharsalia,  Cicero  went  to  Brundusiuin,  and  wa 
reconciled  to  the  conqueror,  who  treated  him  with  grea 
humanity.  From  this  time  Cicero  retired  into  the  coun 
try;  and  seldom  visited  Rome.  When  Caesar  had  bee 
stabbed  in  the  senate,  Cicero  recommended  a  general  am 
uesty,  and  was  the  most  earnest  to  decree  the  provinc 
to  Brutus  and  Cassias.     But  when  he  saw  the  interest 
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Caesar's  murderers   decrease,  and   Anthony  eome  into 
power  he  retired  to  Athens. 

9.  He  soou  after  returned,  but  lived   in  perpetual  fear 
i  of  assassination.      Auo;ustus    couried.the    approbation 

of  Cicero,  and  expressed  his  wish  to  be  his  colleague  in 
the  consulship.  But  his  wish  was  iK)t  sincere  ;  he  s»on 
forgot  liis  former  professions  of  friendship;  and,  when 
llietwo  consuls  had  been  killed  at  Mutina,  Augustus 
joined  his  interest  to  that  of  Anthonj,  and  the  triumvi- 
rate was  soon  after  formed.  The  great  cnmitj  which 
Cicero  bore  to  Anthonj  was  fatal  to  him  ;  and  Augustus, 
Anthony,  and  Lepidus,  tlie  triumvirs  to  destroy  all  cause 
,  of  quarrel,  and  each  to  dispatch  his  enemies,  produced 
their  list  of  proscription. 

10.  About  two  hundred  were  doomed  to  death,  and 
Cicero  was  among  the  nusnber  upon  the  list  of  Anthony. 
Augustus  yielded  a  man  to  whom  he  partly  owed  his 
greatness,  and  Cicero  was  pursued  by  the  emissaries  of 
Anthony,  among  whom  was  Popilius,  whom  he  had  de- 
feided  upon  an  accusation  of  parricide.  He  had  fled  in  a 
litter  towards  the  sea  of  G.aieia  ;  and  when  the  assassins 
came  up  to  him,  he  put  his  head  out  of  the  litter,  and  it 
was  severed  fcom  the  body  by  Herennius. 

11.  This  memorable  event  happened  in  Dece  Tiber,  43 
years  before  Christ;  af.:er  the  enjoyment  of  life  for  63 
years  1 1  month-s  and  five  <lays.  The  h.^ad  and  right  iiaud 
of  the  orator  were  carried  to  R  nne,  and  hung  up  in  tiie 
Roman  forum;  and  so  inveterate  was  Anthony's  hatred 
against  the  unfortunate  man,  that  even  Fulvia  the  trium- 
tir's  wife,  wreaked  her  vengeance  upon  his  head,  and 
drew  the  tongue  out  of  the  mouth,  and  bored  it  through 
repeatedly  with  a  gold  bodkin,  verifying  in  this  act  of 
inhumanity,  what  Cicero  had  once  observed,  that  no  ani- 
mal is  more  revengeful  than  a  ivoman. 

12    Cicero  has  acquired  more  real  fame  by  his  liteiary 
compositions,  than  by  his  spirited  exertions  as  a  senator. 
The  learning  and  the  abilities,  which  he  possessed,  have 
J  been  the  admiration  of  every  age   and  con  iry,  and  his 
•  style  has  aUvays  been  accounted  as  the  pure  standaid  of 
pure  lafmity.     He  once  fo.  ni'^d  a  design  to  write  the  his- 
tory of  his  country  but  he  was  disappointed.     He  trans- 
lated many  of  the  Greek  writers,  poets,  as  well  as  hist©- 
itans,  for  his  own  improvement, 
22* 
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13.  When  he  travelled  into  Asia,  he  was  attended  hj 
most  of  the  learned  men  of  his  ais^e ;  and  his  stay  at  Rhodes, 
in  the  scliool  of  the  famous  Molo,  conduced  not  a  little 
to  perfect  his  judgment.  Like  his  countrymen,  he  was 
not  destitute  of  ambition,  and  the  arrogant  expectations 
with  which  he  returned  from  his  quaestorship  in  Sicily 
are  well  known.  He  was  of  a  timid  disposition  ;  and  he, 
who  slione  as  the  father  of  Roman  eloquence,  never  as- 
cended the  pulpit  to  harangue,  without  feeling  a  secret 
emotion  of  dread. 

14.  His  conduct,  during  the  civil  wars,  was  far  from  that 
of  a  patriot ;  and  when  we  view  him,  dubious,  and  irreso- 
lute, sorry  not  to  follow  Pompey,  and  yet  afraid  to  op^ 
poseCaesar,  the  judgment  would  almost  brand   himwitk    ; 
the  name  of  coward.     In  his  private  character,  however, 
Cicero  Viras  of  an  amiable  disposition  ;  and  though  he  was> 
too   elated  with  prosperity,  and  debased  with  adversity,. 
the  affability  of  the  friend  conciliated  the  good  graces  of 
all      He  married  Tereatia,  whom  he  afterwards  divorced,,' 
and  by  whom   he  had  a  son  and  a  daughter.     He  after- 
wards married  a  young  woman,  to  whom  he  was  guardian  'p. 
and  because  she  seemed  elated  at  the  death  of  his  daughter^. 
Tullia,  he  repudiated  her. 

Note.  Verres  was  a  Roman  prsetor,  accused  by  Cicero,, 
and  conderf-ned  for  bribery. — Caesar,  the  tirst  Roman., 
emperor,  was  slain  by  B«utus  in  the  senate  house. 
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LOOK,  yonder  comes  the  powerful  King  of  day, 
Hejoicing  in  the  east.     The  lessening  cloud, 
The  kindling  azure,  and  the  mountain's  brow 
lllum'd  with  fluid  gold,  his  near  approach 
Betoken  glad.     Lo,  now,  apparent  all. 
Aslant  the  dew-bright  earth,  and  colour'd  air. 
He  loo*  a  in  boundless  majesty  abroad. 
And  sheds  the  shining  day,  that  burnish'd  play&, 
On  rocks,   and  hills,  and   towers,  and   wandering 

streams, 
High  gleaming  from  afar.    Prime  cheerer,  Light  I 
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©f  Ul  material  beings  fi«st,  and  best ! 
EfRux  divine  '    Nature's  resjlendent  robe  ! 
AVithout  whose  vesting  beauty  ai!  were  wrapt 
In  unessential  gloom  ;  and  tliou,  O  Sun  ! 
Soul  ot  surrounding;  worlds  !   in  whom  best  seen 
ShiuevS  out  ihy  Maker  !    iwav  I  sing  to  thee  B 

'Tis  by  thv  secret,  strong,  attractive  force. 
As  with  a  chain  iridissolubie  bound. 
Thy  system  rolls  entire  ;  from  the  far  bourne 
Of  utmost  Saturn,  wheeling  wide  his  round 
Of  thirty  years  ;  to  Mercury,  whase  disk 
Can  scarce  be  caught  Oy  philosophic  eye. 
Lost  in  the  near  effulgence  of  thy  blaze. 

Informer  of  the  planetary  train  !  [orbs 

Without  whose  quick'ning  glance  their  cumbrous 
Were  brute  unlovely  mass,  ineit  and  dead, 
And  not,  as  now,  the  green  abodes  of  lite  1 
How  many  forms  of  being  wait  on  thee  I 
Inhaling  spirit !  fi-OiU  the  unfetter'd  mind. 
By  thee  sublim'd,  down  to  the  daily  race. 
The  mixing  myriads  of  thy  setti  ig  beam. 

The  vegetable  world  is  also  thine. 
Parent  of  SeasA.)ns  !   who  the  pomp  precede 
That  wants  thy  throne,  as  through  thy  vast  domain^ 
Annual,  alone  the  bright  ecliptic  road. 
In  world -rejoicing  state,  it  moves  sublime. 
Meantime  th'  expecting  nations  circling  gaj 
With  all  the  various  tribes  of  foodful  earth, 
Implore  thy  bounty,  or  send  grateful  up 
A  common  hymn  ;  while  round  thy  beaming  car. 
High-seen  the  Seasons  lead,  in  sprightly  dance. 
Harmonious  knit,  the  rosy  finger'd  hours, 
The  zephyrs  floating  loose,  the  timely  rains ; 
Ofoloom  eihereal,  the  light-footed  dews. 
And  soften'd  into  joy,  the  surly  storms. 
These,  in  successive  turn,  with  lavish  hand, 
Shower  every  beauty,  every  fragrance  shower, 
HcrDs,  flowers,  acd  fruits  ;  till  kindling  at  thy  totreb 
From  land  to  land  is  fl.ush'd  the  vernal  year. 

Nor  to  the  surface  ofenliven'd  earth, 
ftraceful  with  hills,  and  dales,  and  leafy  woody. 
Her  liberal  tresses,  is  thy  force  coafinM  ; 
But  to  the  bowel'd  caveru  dartinj^  deep. 
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The  mineral  kinds  CiMifess  thy  mighty  power. 
EH'ulgtM.t  he  .ce  the  veiny  marble  shines  ; 
Hence  Labour  draws  his  touls;  hence  burnish'd  war 
Gleams  on  the  day  ;  tlie  n'^biei  works  of  Peate 
Hence  bless  mankind,  and  gen'rousCommerce  binds 
The  r(»ui!d  of  nations  in  a  g(dden  chain. 

Th'  unfruitful  rock  it^ei^,  in»piegn'd  by  thee, 
In  dbik  letirenicnt  f;  rms  the  lucid  stone, 
The  lively  dian^ond  diinks  thy  purest  rays  ; 
Collected  light  compact ;  that,  polish'd  bright. 
And  all  its  native  lustre  letabioad, 
Dares,  as  it  sparkles  on  the  fair  one's  breast 
With  vain  ambition  emulate  lier  eyes. 
At  thee  the  ruby  iight&  its  deep'ning  glow. 
And  with  a  waving  radiance  inward  flames. 
From  thee  the  sapphire,  solid  father,  takes 
Its  hue  cerulean  ;  and,  of  evening  tinct. 
The  purple  streanjiiig  amethyst  is  thine. 
T^  idi  thy  ov\n  smile  the  yellow  topaz  burns  : 
Nordeej>er  verfluie  dies  the  robe  of  spring, 
W  hen  first  she  gi^es  it  to  the  southern  gale, 
Than  the  green  em'iaid  shows.     But,  all  combin'd, 
Thick  through  the  whitening  opal  play  thy  beams  ; 
Or,  flying  several  from  its  surface,  form 
A  trembling  variance  of  revidving  hues, 
A^  the  sight  varie'*  in  the  gazer's  hand. 

The  x^vy  dead  creation,  from  thy  touch. 
Assumes  a  mimic  life.     By  thee  refin'd. 
In  blighter  mazes  the  reluctant  stream 
Plays  o'er  the  mead.     The  precipice  abrupt, 
Pr(»jecting  horror  on  the  blai  ken'd  flood. 
Softens  at  thy  return.     The  desert  joys 
Wildly  through  all  his  melancholy  bounds. 
Rude  luins  glitter;  and  the  briny  deep, 
Seen  from  some  pointed  protnontory's  top. 
Far  to  the  blue  horizon's  ut'iiost  veige, 
Re-^tless  leflects  a  floating  gleam.     But  this, 
And  aU  the  much-transported  Muse  can  sing, 
Arc  to  thy"  beauty,  dignity,  and  use, 
Unequal  far  ;  great  delegated  source, 
OflTghi,  and  life,  and  grace,  and  joy  below  ! 
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BESCRIPTION  OF  THE  WHITE  HILLS  IN  NEW 
HAMPSHIRE.— Z)aj^/ir. 

1.  THE  White  Hills  are  a  range  of  mountaint, 
in  the  north  part  of  New  Hampshire,  eighteen  or  tweiitj 
miles  long  and  eight  or  ten  broad,  in  44|^  notth  latitude. 
These  mountains  have  been  ascended  by  diS'erent  routs. 
The  course  which  is  usually  considered  as  attended  witk 
the  least  difficulties,  is  that  which  commences  at  the 
plain  of  Conway,  and  fjllo'vvs  the  course  of  W.Ws  river,  a 
noithern  branch  of  the  Saco,  having  its  origin  high  in  the 
mountains. 

2.  The  view  from  the  summit  is  rendered  wonderfully 
grand  and  picturesque,  by  the  magnitude  of  the  elevation, 
the  extent  and  variety  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  by 
the  huge  and  desolate* pile  of  rocks,  extending  to  a  great 
distance  in  every  direction.  These  mouHtains  are  cov- 
ered with  snow  nine  or  ten  months  in  the  year,  and  de- 
rive their  name  from  their  white  appearance.  They  are 
seen  many  miles  off  at  sea,  and  a  person,  when  on  their 
summit  has  a  distinct  view  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the 
nearest  part  of  which  is  65  miles  distant  in  a  direct  line. 

3.  The  limit  of  forest  trees  is  at  the  height  of  4,428 
feet.  The  sides  are  composed  of  micaceous  schistos,  and 
the  summit  of  gneiss.  These  mountains,  the  highest  in 
the  United  States,  except,  perhaps,  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains which  divide  the  waters  that  flow  east  into  Miss^is- 
sippi,  from  those  that  flow  west  into  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
are  beginning  to  attract  the  attention  of  travellers,  and 
measures  are  about  being  taken  to  open  a  road  to  Mount 
Washiegton,  which  has  an  elevation  of  7000  feet  from 
the  level  of  the  sea.  This  is  surrounded  by  five  loweu 
peaks  from  4000  to  5000  feet  in  height,  bearing  the  names- 
of  Adams,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  and  Pleasant. 

4.  The  Notch  of  the  White  Mountains  is  a  phrase, 
appropriated  to  a  very  narrow  deiile  extending  two  miles 
in  length,  between  two  huge  cliffs,  apparently  rent  asun- 
der by  some  vast  convulsion  of  nature.  This  convul- 
sion, was  unquestionably  that  of  the  deluge.  Ihnre  are 
here,  and  throughout  New  England,  no  eminent  proofs  of 
volcanic  violence  ;  nor  any  strong  exhibitions  of  the  power 
©f  earthquakes.     Nor  has   history  recorded  any  earth.- 
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^uake,  or  volcano,  in  other  countries,  of  sufficient  eSica* 
cv  to  produce  tlie  phenomena  of  tliis  place. 

5.  The  objects  rent  asunder  are  too  great,  the  ruin  is 
too  vast,  and  too  coaiplete,  to  have  been  accomplished  bj 
these  agents.  The  change  appears  to  have  been  etfectuat- 
ed.  v;hen  the  suiface  of  the  earth  extensive! j  subsided  ; 
vhen  countries,  and  continents,  assumed  a  new  fL\ce  ;  and 
a  general  commotion  of  the  elements  produced  t'ne 
disruption  of  some  mountains,  and  merged  others  be- 
neath the  common  level  of  desolation.  Nothing  less 
than  this,  will  account  for  the  sundering  of  a  long  range 
of  great  rocks  ;  or  rather,  ol  vast  mountains  ;  or  for  the 
existing  evidences  of  the  immense  force,  by  Vvhich  the 
rupture  wasefiected. 

6.  The  entrance  of  the  chasm  is  formed  bj  two  rocks, 
standing  perpendicularly  at  the  distance  of  twenty-two 
fe^t  from  each  other  :  one  about  twentj  feet  in  heio;ht, 
the  other  ab;>ut  twelve.  Half  of  the  space  is  occupied  by 
th  '  brook,  mentioned  as  the  head  stream  of  the  Saco;  the 
other  half  by  the  road.  The  stream  is  lost,  and  invisi- 
ble, beneath  a  mass  of  fragments,  partly  blown  out  of  the- 
road,  and  partly  thrown  down  by  some  great  convulsion. 

7.  When  we  en  cied  the  Not^h  we  were  struck  with 
the  Vfild  aiid  solemn  appraiance  of  every  thing  before 
ws.  The  scale,  on  which  all  the  objects  in  view  were 
fs^rmed,  v/as  tie  scale  of  grandeur  only.  The  roiks, 
Tude  and  ragged  in  a  manner  rarpiy  paralleled,  were 
fashioned,  an'i  j/ded  on  each  otlier,  by  a  hand,  operating 
only  in  the  boldest  and  most  irregular  manner.  As  Ave 
advanced,  these  appearances  increased  rapidly. 

8  Huge  masses  of  granite,  of  exery  abrupt  form  and 
hoary  vvith  a  moss  which  secijied  the  product  of  age-,  re- 
calling tondnd  the  *•  Saxinn  ve/usfum'^  oi  Virgil,  speedi- 
ly rise  to  a  mountainous  heii;,ht.  Before  us,  theview  wi- 
dened fast  to  the  South  East.  Behind  us,  it  closed  al- 
inost  instantaneously  ;  and  presented  nothing  to  the  eye, 
but  an  impassable  barrier  of  n>ountains.  Ab^ut  half  a 
niiu'  from  the  entrance  of  the  chasm,  we  saw  in  full  view 
ti.te  most  beautiful  cascade,  perhaps  m  the  world. 

9.  It  issued  from  a  mounlairi  on  the  right,  about  eight 
hundred  feet  above  tiie  subjacent  valley,  and  at  rl:e  dis- 
tance of  about  two  miles  iii)i)i  us.  The  stream  ran  over 
a  sori':3  of  rockS;  almost  p^Mpendicular,  with\a  course  so 
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t 
little  broken,  as  to  preserve  the  appearaacs  of  an  ucifcrm 
current,  and  jet  so  far  disturbed,  as  to  be  perfectly  -white. 
The  sun  shone  with  its  cleaiest  splerdour  froni  a  staticn 
in  the  heavens,  the  must  advantageous  to  our  prospect; 
and  the  cascade  flittered  down  the  vast  steep,  like  a 
stream  of  burnished,  silver. 

10.  At  the  distance  of  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
entrufice,  we  passed  a  brook,  known  in  this  region  by  the 
Ban.e  of  the  Flume  ;  from  the  strong  resemblance  to"  that 
objec\  exhibited  bv  the  channel,  which  it  has  worn  for  a 
considerable  length  in  a  bed  of  rutks  :  the  sides  being 
perpendiculcu-  to  tiie  bottom.  This  elegant  piece  of  water, 
we  deterndned  to  examine  further  ;  and,  alighting  froai 
our  horses,  walked  up  the  acclivity,  perhaps  a  furlong. 

1  ;.  The  stream  fell  from  a  height  of  240  or  250  feet 
over  three  prei  ipices  :  the  second  receding  a  iittle  distance 
from  the  fi  oi.t  of  the  first,  and  the  third  from  that  of  the 
second.  Down  the  first  anri  second,  it  fell  in  a  single  cur- 
re  iv^ ;  and  down  the  third  in  three,  whicii  united  their 
sti'tams  at  the  bottom  in  a  fine  basin,  formed  by  the  hand 
of  nature  in  tiie  neks,  immediately  beneath  us*. 

12  It  is  impyssi^de  for  a  brook  of  this  size  to  be  mod- 
elled into  more  diversified,  or  more  delightful  forms;  or 
for  a  cascade  to  descend  over  pre^  ipices,  more  happily 
fitted  ti»  finish  its  beauty.  The  clilis  together  with  a  level 
at  their  foot,  furnished  a  considerable  opening,  surround- 
e«l  by  the  forest.  The  sun-b^ams,  penetrating  through 
the  trees,  painted  here  a  great  variety  of  fine  images  of 
light,  and  edged  an  equally  numerous,  and  diversified, 
e<»llection  of  shadows  ;  beth  dancing  on  the  waters,  and 
alternately  silvering  and  obscuring  their  course. 

13.  Purer  warer  was  never  seen.  Exclusively  of  its 
murmurs,  the  world  around  us  was  solemn  and  silent. 
Every  thing  assumed  the  character  of  enchantment  ;  and, 
had  I  been  educated  in  the  Grecian  mythology,  I  should 
icarcely  have  been  surprised  to  find  an  assemblageof  Dry- 
ads, Naiads,  and  Oreades,  sporting  on  the  little  plain  beloNT 
our  feet.  The  purity  of  this  uater  was  tlisceriiible,  not  on- 
ly by  its  limpid  appearance,  and  its  taste,  but  from  several 
other  circumstances. 

14.  Its  course  is  wholly  over  hard  granite :  and  the 
rocks  and  stones  in  its  bed,  and  at  its  side,  instead  of  be- 
ing covered  with  adventitious  substances,  were  washed 
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p2rfectly  clean  ;  and  by  their  neat  appearance  added  not 
aiittic  to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery.  From  this  sjiotthe 
mountain  speedily  began  to  open  wiih  increased  uiajesty  ; 
at.d  in  several  instances  rose  to  a  perpendicular  height, 
Uttle  less  than  a  mile. 

Questions. 

Where  are  the  White  Hills  situated^ 
In  what  latitude  ? 
What  is  their  length  ? 

"      "  their  breadth  ? 
Which  is  the  highest  peak  of  these  mountains? 
What  is  the  elevation  of  Mount  Washington  ? 
What  other  eniir)ences  surround  Mount  Washington  ? 
How  many  months  in  the  year  are  these  covered  with 

snow  ? 
Are  there  any  forest  trees  on  the  summit  ? 
'What  is  the  length  of  the  Notch  in  the  White  Hills  ? 
"What  is  the  width  at  the  entrance  ? 
In  what  manner  was  this  chasm  probably  effected  ? 
*W'hat  is  the  greatest  perpendicular  height  of  the  moua- 
tain  from  the  road  which  passes  through  the  Notch  ^ 
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1.  THE  islands  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  on  the  south  of 
■Fatagonia,  received  their  name  from  the  fire  and  fcmoke 
T^hich  were  perceived  on  them  by  their  fii^t  discoverers, 
occasioned  by  a  volcano.     The  land  is  in  general  ex-  i 
tremely  mouiatainous  ami  rough,  and  covered  with  almost  i 
perpetual  snows;  which   circumstance  renders  the  tli-  ; 
mate  almost   destitute  ot  animals    of  every  kind  ;  here,  j' 
liowever,  human  nature  finds  subsistence. 

2.  The  simple  and  hardy  inhabitants  are  low  in  stature,  '. 
have  only  the  skins  of  seals  wrapped  round  their  bodies,  - 
and  subbist  principally  on  shell  fish.  "Ihese  islan'is  were 
thought  to  form  a  part  of  the  continent,  till  Magti.an  dis- 
covered and  sailed  through  the  intervening  strait.  North- 
east of  ihe  stratts  of  Magellan  lie  the  Falkland  islands, 
belongiiig  to  the  English.    As  these  islands  lie  in  a  simi- 
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tar  latitude  to  that  of  the  south  of  England,  they  might 
naturally  enough  be  supposed  to  enjoy  nearly  the  same 
climate, 

S.  But  it  is  a  well  kno\¥n  geographical  truth,  that  the 
southern  hemisphere  is  much  more  inclement  than  the 
northern,  and  countries  only  in  SS''  south,  are  more  fro- 
zen than  Lapland  in  70*  north.  Falkland  islands,  which 
are  divided  from  each  other  only  by  a  strait  four  or  five 
miles  in  breadth,  are  both  dreary  and  desolate  spots,  af- 
fording neither  timber  nor  vegetables  in  any  considerable 
quantities  :  the  coa&ts,  however,  are  frequented  by  innu- 
inerable  herds  of  seals,  and  vastflightB  of  fowls,  particu- 
larly penguins,  and  albatrasses, 

4.  The  ibland  of  Juan  Fernandes  lies  to  the  west  of 
South  America,  about  three  hundred  miles  from  the  coast 
of  Chili.  This  romantic  isle,  diversified  with  woods  ami 
water,  with  craggy  hills  and  fertile  spots,  is  famous  for 
having  given  ris^  to  the  celebrated  romance  of  Robinsoa 
Crusoe.  It  appears  that  Alexander  Selkirk,  a  seaman, 
and  a  native  of  Scotland,  was  put  ashore,  and  left  in  this 
solitary  place  by  his  captain,  where  he  lived  some  years, 
and  was  discovered  by  Woodes  Rodgers  in  1709. 

5.  When  taken  on  board,  he  had  through  disuse  so 
forgot  his  native  language,  that  he  could  with  difficulty  be 
understood ;  he  was  clothed  with  the  skins  of  goats, 
would  drink  nothing  but  water,  and  could  not  for  a  con- 
siderable time  relish  the  ship's  provisions.  During  his 
residence  on  this  island  he  iiad  killed  five  hundred  goats, 
which  he  caught  by  running  down;  and  many  more  he 
xjdught  he  marked  on  their  ears,  and  set  again  at  liberty. 
Commodore  Anson's  crew  caught  some  of  these  goats 
thirty  years  after,  which  discovered  in  their  countenan- 
ces and  beards  strong  marks  of  age. 

6.  The  island  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  although  never  vis- 
ited by  European  navigators,  but  in  the  summer  months, 
is  described  as  among  the  most  dreary  and  desolate  spots 
of  the  habitable  earth,  and  the  few  inhabitants  upon  it, 
as  the  most  miserable  and  destitute  of  tlie  human  race. 
The  sufterings  which  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Dr.  Solander, 
and  their  company,  endured,  when  embarked  with  Cap- 
tain Cook,  on  this  coast,  near  Strait  le  Maire,in  the  height 
of  summer  in  that  hemisphere,  prove  the  changeableness 
ef  the  weather  and  severity  of  the  cold. 
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7.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  aad  Idw  Solander,  were  desirous 
ol  availing  themselves  of  a  fine  dav,  which  in  that  cliir.ale 
is  vei  V  rare,  even  at  that  time  of  }  ear,  to  explore  a  coun- 
try which  had  never  been  visited  by  anj  botanist  For 
tiiis  purpose,  they  went  on  shore 'early  in  the  morning, 
being  twelve  in  company.  Th«y  presently  found  great 
and  unexpected  impediments  in  iheir  progress,  by  deep 
swamps  and  thick  underwood,  so  that  they  were  till  three 
o'dock  in  the  afternoon  employed  in  ascending  a  moun- 
tain. 

8.  Suddenly  the  air,  which  had  been  till  then  serene  and 
ii)ild,  became  cold  and  piercing,  and  snow  began  to  fall  ; 
notwithstanding  which  they  proceeded,  in  expectation  of 
reaching  the  rocky  part  of  the  hill,  which  lay  before  them 
at  a  small  distance.  This  perseverance  was  rewarded 
bv  findifig  a  great  variety  of  plants  entirely  unknown  to 
ff  .tanists;  the  day,  however,  was  now  so  far  spent,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  return  to  the  ship  that  night. 

9.  The  cold  had  by  this  become  very  intense,  and  large 
quantities  of  snow  had  fallen,  so  that  the  most  dreary 
prospect  presented  itself.  Whilst  they  were  proceeding 
in  search  of  the  nearest  valley,  Dr.  Solander,  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  effects  of  intense  cold,  having 
passed  over  the  mountains  that  divide  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, represented  to  the  company  the  necessity  they  were 
under  of  continuing  in  motion,  however  they  might  feel 
themselves  attacked  by  lassitude  and  sluggishness ;  he 
assured  them  that  whoever  sat  down  would  sleep,  and 
whoever  slept  would  wake  no  more. 

10.  They  had  not  proceeded  far  before  the  effects  ap- 
prehended began  to  be  felt,  and  he  who  had  thus  cautioned 
others,  was  the  first  to  declare  himself  unable  to  observe 
his  own  precept ;  at  length,  overcome  by  a  stupor,  he 
threw  himself  on  the  ground,  although  it  was  covered 
with  snow.  A  black  servant  of  Mr.  Banks,  named  Rich- 
mond, next  yielded  to  this  fatal  propensity. 

1 1 .  In  this  distress,  five  of  the  company  were  sent  for- 
ward to  make  a  fire  at  the  first  convenient  place  they 
could  find,  while  the  rest  continued  with  the  doctor,  mak- 
ing use  of  every  means  to  keep  him  awake.  The  poor 
negro  was  so  overcome  with  fatigue,  that  being  told  he 
must  keep  in  motion  or  be  frozen  to  deaths  replied,  that 
he  desired  only  to  lay  down  and  die.    At  length  all  th& 
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endeavours  of  the  company  were  ineffectual ;  their  whole 
strength  was  not  sufficient  to  carry  their  two  exhausted 
companions,  so  that  they  were  suffered  to  sit  down,  and 
in  a  short  time  fell  into  a  sound  sleep. 

12.  In  a  few  minutes  after  news  was  brought  that  a 
fire  was  kindled  at  the  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile.  Dr.  Solander  was  then  waked  with  great  difficul- 
ty ;  but  during  his  short  sleep,  his  muscles  were  so  con- 
tracted that  his  shoes  fell  from  his  feet,  and  he  had  almost 
lost  the  use  of  his  limbs  ;  but  all  attempts  to  wake  the  ser- 
vant were  ineffectual ;  two  men,  who  had  suffered  thf» 
least  by  the  cold,  were  left  to  look  after  him,  and  in  a  sliort 
time  two  oihers  were  sent  to  their  relief;  one  of  the  for- 
mer rejgined  the  company,  but  the  other  was  quite  insen- 
sible; their  companions  therefore  made  them  abed  of 
boughs,  and  spread  the  same  covering  over  them  toacon« 
siderable  height,  and  in  this  situation  left  them. 

13.  The  company  passed  the  remainder  of  the  night 
in  a  dreadful  situation  round  the  fire,  supposing  them- 
selves at  a  great  distance  from  the  ship,  their  way  lying 
tiirough  a  trackless  wood,  and  they  unprovided  with  re- 
freshments, their  only  provisions  being  a  vulture  which 
they  had  shot  in  their  journey.  Nor  did  the  dawn  of  day 
remove  their  apprehensions;  for  at  the  approach  of  day 
nothing  presented  itself  to  view  but  a  dreary  expanse  of 
snow. 

14.  It  was  not  till  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  thatthoy 
could  discover  the  place  of  the  sun  through  tiie  clouds;, 
which  then  began  somewhat  to  disperse.  With  forebod- 
ing apprehensions  they  went  in  search  of  poor  Richmond 
and  the  other  man  whom  they  found  quite  dead  ;  a  dug 
^vtiich  belonged  to  one  of  them  was  found  alive  standing 
close  by  his  master's  corpse,  which  he  unwillingly  left  Vj 
follow  the  company. 

15.  The  hardy  nature  of  this  animal  enabled  him  to 
brave  the  severity  of  the  v/eather,  and  iie  was  some  years 
ago  alive  in  England.  About  eight  o'clock  the  snow  be- 
gan to  melt,  and  the  company  determined  upon  setting 
forward.  Their  hunger  by  this  time  was  become  outra- 
geous; having  therefore  skinned  their  vulture,  they  di- 
vided it  into  ten  parts,  every  man  dressing  his  own  share 
i'or  himself. 

16.  This  scanty  meal,  which  only  furnished  tach  ptiv 
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son  with  a  few  mouthfuls,  being  finished,  they  quitted  their 
fire-ride  about  ten  o'clock,  and  no  less  unexpectedly  than 
joyfdilj  reached  the  beach,  where  the  ship  lay,  in^about 
three  hours  ;  for  upon  tracing  their  advances  towards  the 
hill  the  day  before,  they  found  that  instead  of  ascending 
it  in  a  direct  line,  they  had  gone  almost  round  it. 

Note.  Patagonia  in  South  America,  comprehends  the 
^vhole  extent  from  Chili  and  Paraguay  to  the  extreme 
south  of  the  continent. 

Questions^, 

Where  are  the  islands  of  Terra  del  Fuego  situated  ? 

Vv  hy  '.vere  they  so  named  ? 

What  is  the  climate  ? 

Do  they  abound  in  animals  ? 

On  what  do  the  inhabitants  principally  subsist  r 

How  are  they  clothed  ?  ^ 

Where  is  Juan  Fernandes? 

Where  is  Patagonia  ? 

Of  what  extent? 


ANECDOTES  OF  ALEXANDER   THE  GREAT. 

1.  A  PRINCE,  who  is  his  own  minister,  and  the 
only  depository  of  his  secrets,  commonly  leaves  an  ardu- 
ous task  for  the  laboisr  of  his  successor.  This  difficulty 
presented  itself  to  Alexander,  upon  his  ascending  the 
Throne  of  Macedonia;  nor  was  this  the  only  circumstance 
which  rendered  his  situation  arduous.  Other  competitors 
aroee  to  share  with  him  the  government  of  the  kingdom  ; 
but  having  crashed  these  dangerous  enemies,  he  hastened 
into  Greece  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  father's  labours. 

2.  During  his  stay  at  Corinth,  curiosity  led  him  to  visit 
Diosr^enes,  the  cynic.  He  found  him  basking  in  the  sun, 
and  having  revealed  himself  to  the  philosopher,  as  the  mas- 
ter (if  Macedon  and  Greece,  inquired  if  he  could  do  any 
thing  to  oblige  him.  "  Yes-'  replied  the  philosopher,  "  by 
i-tandini>;  f;om  between  me  and  the  sun."  Upoiv which 
Iheking"  ob5erved  to  his  attehdants,  that  if  he  were  no^ 
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Alexander,  he  would  choose  to  be  Diogenes.  The  eymc» 
however,  found  in  his  tub  that  independence  of  mind, 
which  the  monarch,  amidst  all  his  gratifications,  could 
never  attain. 

3.  Before  leaving  Caira,  where  his  impatient  activity 
had  been  so  long  detained,  he  committed  the  administra- 
tion of  that  district  to  Ada,  its  ancient  governess.  The 
Persian  monarch  had  unjustly  deposed  her  from  her  au- 
thority ;  when,  therefore,  Alexander  appeared  in  that 
province,  Ada  requested  his  assistance  ;  and  the  king 
having  given  her  command  of  the  whole  district  left  three 
thousand  foot  and  two  hundred  horse  to  support  her  au- 
thority. 

4.  It  is  said  that  Ada  would  have  sent  to  Alexander 
meats  dressed  in  the  most  exquisite  manner,  and  the  most 
excellent  cooks  ;  but  the  king  told  the  queen,  on  this  oc- 
casion that  he  had  much  better  cooks  himself,  whom  his 
governor  Leonidas  procured  him  ;  one  of  them  prepared 
him  a  good  dinner,  and  the  other  an  excellent  supper,  and 
these  were  Temperance  and  Exercise.  On  the  third  day 
of  the  voyage  down  the  Indus  to  the  Ocean,  he  received 
information,  that  the  Oxydracians  and  Mallians  were  rais- 
ing forces  to  oppose  him. 

5.  He  therefore  landed,  and  marched  his  forces  through 
a  desert  country  against  the  latter  people.  The  barbari- 
ans were  driven  from  the  plain ;  their  cities  were  succes- 
sively besieged  and  taken  ;  but  at  the  storm  of  their  cap- 
ital, a  scene  was  transacted  which  indicated  the  temerity 
and  folly  of  this  celebrated  general.  The  enemy  having 
obtained  possession  of  the  streets  of  the  city,  the  Mallians 
■were  compelled  to  betake  themselves  to  the  citadel. 

6.  The  fortress  was  defended  by  a  thick  wall,  which 
was  extremely  lofty  without,  but  towards  the  inner  cir- 
cumference of  an  inconsiderable  height.  The  king  imme- 
diately gave  orders  to  scale  the  walls,  and  the  soldiers 
began  to  execute  his  commands  ;  but  Alexander,  impatient 
of  delay,  seized  a  ladder,  and  placing  it  against  the  battle- 
ment, mounted  himself.  The  Macedonians,  alarmed  by 
the  danger  of  their  king  followed  in  such  numbers,  that 
the  ladder  broke  as  Alexander  reached  the  summit. 

r.  Several  other  ladders  were  also  broken.  The  king 
bj  these  accidents  was  left  for  some  moments  to  contend 
singly  with  the  enemy, 4Se  killed  several  with  his  sword. 
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and  pushed  others  over  the  walls  ;  but  the  Indians  from 
the  adjacent  towers  galled  him  with  their  arrows.  Per- 
ceiving that  only  three  Macedonians  had  followed  him, 
he  threw  himself,  therefore,  into  the  citadel ;  and  Peu- 
cestas,  Leonatus,  and  Abreas  followed  his  example. 

8.  Immediately  they  were  attacked  by  the  enemy  :  the 
king  was  shot  in  the  breast  with  an  arrow,  and  at  length 
fell  senseless  upon  his  shield.  The  Macedonians  had 
ROW  burst  through  the  gates  of  the  place,  and  their  first 
eare  was  to  carry  off  the  king.  They  then  prepared  to 
revenge  his  death,  for  they  had  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  wound  he  had  received  was  mortal.  The  weapon 
is  said  to  have  been  extracted  by  Perdiccas,  one  of  Alex- 
ander's lifeguards,  who  by  tlse  command  of  his  master, 
opened  the  wound  with  his  sword. 

9.  The  king's  immediate  dissolution  was  threatened  by 
the  great  effusion  of  blood  that  followed.  A  swooning, 
however,  retarded  the  circulation  of  the  fluids,  stopped 
the  discharge  ot  blood  and  saved  his  life.  As  soon  as  his 
health  would  permit,  the  king  shewed  himself  to  his  sol- 
diers, who  testified  immoderate  joy  at  his  recovery.  Some 
of  the  principal  officers  of  the  army,  however,  ventured  to 
remonstrate  with  him  on  the  imprudence  of  his  conduct; 
but  Alexander  could  no  longer  endure  truth. 

Note.  Macedonia  was  a  province  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Sei  via,  east  by  Romania,  and  the 
Archipelago,  south  by  Livadia  and  west  by  Albania.  Sa- 
lonichi,  in  40*^  north  latitude,  is  the  capital. — Corinth, 
tiow  called  Gorsime,  was  a  celebrated  city  in  the  Morea, 
at  present  much  decayed.  It  is  40  miles  north  west  of 
Athens,  in  38°  north  latitude. — The  Indus  is  a  great  river 
of  Hindoostan,  which  descends  from  the  Tartarian  moun- 
tains and  falls  into  the  Arabian  Sea,  north  west  of  the 
gulfofCutch. 

Questions. 

Where  was  Macedonia  ? 

In  v/hat  latitude  ? 

%yhat  is  the  capital  .^ 

^Vhere  is  Corinth  or  Gorame  ?  A 

What  is  the  present  state  of  Conrith.:? 
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Where  is  the  river  Indus  ? 

What  is  its  extent  ? 

Into  what  sea  does  it  discharge  its  waters  ? 


THE  COBB'LER.— .Anonymous. 

YOUR  sage  and  moralist  can  shew. 
Many  misfortunes  here  below, 
A  truth  which  no  one  evernuss'd 
Tho'  neither  sage  nor  moralist; 
Yet,  all  the  troubles,  notwithstanding, 
Which  fate  ©r  fortitude  has  hand  in. 
Fools  to  themselves  will  more  create, 
In  spite  of  fortune  or  of  fate. 
Thus  oft  are  dreaming  wretches  seen 
Tortured  with  vapours,  and  with  spleen. 
Transformed  (at  least  in  their  own  eves) 
To  glass,  or  china,  or  goose  pies. 
Others  will  to  themselves  appear 
Stone  dead  as  WILL  the  conqueror. 
And  all  the  world  in  vain  might  strive. 
To  face  them  down  that  they're  alive. 
Imaginary  evils  flow. 
Merely  for  want  of  real  Vvce; 
And  when  prevailing  whimsies  rise, 
As  monstrous  wild  absur(^^ties, 
Are  every  hour  and  every  minute 
Found  without  bedlam,  as  within  it; 
Which  if  you  further  would  have  shown, 
And  leisure  have  to  read— read  on. 

There  lived  a  gentleman,  possess'd 
Of  all  that  mortals  reckon  best; 
A  seat  well  chose  in  wholesome  air. 
With  gardens  and  with  prospects  fair; 
His  laud  from  debt  and  jointure  free. 
His  money  never  in  South  Sea ; 
His  health  of  budy  firm  and  good, 
Tho'  pass'd  the  heyday  of  his  blood  ; 
His  consort  fair,  and  good,  and  kind  ; 
His  children  rising  to  his  mind ; 


His  friends  ingenuowand  sincere  ; 


to  n 
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His  honour,  naj  his  conscience  clear. 
He  wanted  nought  of  human  bliss. 
But  power  to  taste  his  happiness. 

Too  near  alas  I  this  great  man's  hall, 
A  xnerry  cobbler  had  a  stall ; 
An  arch  old  wag  as  e'er  ^'ou  knew, 
W  ith  breeches  red,  and  jerkin  blue; 
Cheerful  at  working,  as  at  play, 
He  sung  and  whistled  life  away ', 
When  rising  morning  glads  the  sky, 
Clear  as  the  merry  lark,  and  high ; 
When  evening  shades  tha  landscape  veil, 
Late  warbling  as  the  nightingale, 
Tho'  pence  came  slow  and  trade  was  ill. 
Yet  still  he  sung  and  whistled  still ; 
Tho'  patch'd  his  garb  and  coarse  his  fare, 
He  laughed  and  cast  away  old  care. 

The  rich  man  viewed  with  discontent. 
His  tatter'd  neighbour's  merriment. 
With  envygrudg'd,  and  pin'd  to  see 
A  beggar  pleasanter  than  he  : 
And,  by  degrees,  to  hate  began 
Th' intolerable  happy  man, 
W'ho  haunted  him,  like  any  spright, 
From  morn  to  eve,  both  day  and  night. 
it  chanc'd  when  once  in  bed  he  lay, 
When  dreams  are  true,  at  break  of  day, 
He  heard  the  cobbler  at  his  sport. 
Amidst  his  music  stflpping  short : 
Whether  his  morning  draught  he  took. 
Or  warming  whiff  (»f  v/onted  smoke. 
The  'squire  suspected,  being  shrewd. 
This  silence  boded  liiin  no  good  ; 
And  'cause  he  nothing  sav/  nor  heard, 
AMachiavilian  plot  iie  fear'd. 
Straight  circumstances  crowded  plain 
To  vex  and  plague  his  jealous  brain; 
Trembling  in  panic  dread  he  lies, 
With  gaping  mouth  and  straining  eyes  ; 
A*id  straining  wishful  both  his  ears,! 
He  soon  persuades  himself  he  hears    U 
One  skip  and  caper  up  the  stairs,     J 
Sees  the  door  open  quick,^d  knew 
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His  dreaded  foe  in  red  and  blue. 
Who  with  a  running  jump,  he  thought, 
Leap'd  plum  difectly  down  his  throat, 
Laden  with  tackle  of  his  stall. 
Last,  end,  and  hammer,  strap  and  awl : 
No  sooner  d®wn  than  with  a  jerk, 
He  fell  to  music  and  to  work. 
If  m«ch  he  griev'd  our  Don  before. 
When  but  o'  th'  outside  of  his  door. 
How  sorely  must  he  now  molest 
When  got  o'  th'  inside  of  his  breast: 
The  waking  dreamer  groans  and  swells 
And  pangs  imaginary  feels  ; 
He  feels  him  when  he  draws  his  breath. 
Or  tug  the  leather  with  his  teeth. 
Or  beat  the  sole,  or  else  extend. 
His  arms  to  th'  utmost  of  his  end  : 
Enough  to  crack  when  stretch'd  so  wide 
The  ribs  of  any  mortal  side. 
Is  there  no  method  then  to  fly 
This  vile  intestine  enemy  r 
What  can  be  done  in  this  condition, 
But  sending  for  a  good  physician  ? 

The  doctor,  having  heard  the  case. 
Burst  into  laughter  in  his  face  ; 
Told  him  he  need  no  more  than  rise. 
Open  his  windows,  and  his  eyes, 
Whistling  and  stitching  there  to  see, 
The  cobbler  as  he  us'd  to  be. 
Sir, — quoth  the  patient,  your  pretences 
Shall  ne'er  persuade  me  from  my  senses  : 
How  should  I  rise  ?  the  heavy  brute 
Will  hardly  let  me  wag  a  foot: 
Though  seeing  for  belief  may  go. 
Yet  feeling  is  the  truth  you  knew  : 
I  feel  him  in  ray  sides,  you  fop  : 
Had  you  a  cobbler  in  your  crop. 
You  scarce  would  fleer,  as  now  you  do, 
I  think  your  sides  would  grumble  too : 
Still  do  you  laugh?  1  tell  you.  Sir, 
I'd  kick  you  soundly  could' I  stir; 
Thou  Quack,  thou  never  hadst  degree 
In  either  University  ; 
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Thou  mere  licentiate,  without  knowledge, 

The  shame  and  scandal  of  the  colleg'-?  j 

I'll  call  my  servants,  if  you  stay  ; 

So,  doctor,  scamper  while  you  u»a3'. 

One  thus  dispalch-d,  a  second  came, 

Of  equal  skill  and  greater  fame  ; 

AVho  deem\i  him  mad  as  a  March  hare, 

(For  doctors  will  their  thoughts  declare.) 

To  drive  such  whimsies  from  his  pate, 

He  dra^g'd  him  to  the  window  straight. 

Bat  jiltliig  fortune  can  devise 

To  baffle  and  outwit  the  wise; 

The  Cobbler-  e'er  exposVi  to  view, 

Had  just  puli'd  olf  his  jerkin  blue, 

Not  dreaming  'twould  his  neighbour  hurt, 

To  sit  in  Fresco  in  his  shirt, 

Ah  !  quoth  the  patient,  with  a  sigh. 

You  know  him  not  so  v/eii  as  1 ; 

The  man  who  down  my  throat  has  run. 

Has  got  a  true  blue  jerkin  on. 

In  vain  the  doctor  rav'd  and  tore, 

Argued  and  fretted,  stamp'd  the  floor ; 

Told  him  he  miglit  believe  as  well 

The  giant  of  Pantagruel 

Did  as  oft  break  his  fast  or  sup. 

For  poacii'd  eggs  swallow  windmills  up  : 

Or  that  a  man  could  drink  the  ocean, 

As  quick  as  patients  take  a  potion. 

The  vapor'd  dotard  grave  and  sly, 

Mistook  for  truih  each  monstrous  lie, 

And  drew  conclusions  sucli  as  these. 

Resistless  frotn  the  premises. 

I  hope,  my  friends,  j^ou'il  grant  me  all, 
A  windmill's  bigger  than  a  stall ; 
And  since  a  raan  did  drink  [he  sea  up, 
As  easily  as  maids  sip  tea  up, 
Why  should  you  then  still  doubt  my  story. 
With  all  these  stubborn  facts  befure  vou." 
Thus  ev'ry  tiling  his  friends  could  sav. 
The  more  coniiriird  Wi-\)  in  his  way  ;' 
Further  conviacM  by  what  th^y  tell, 
'Twas  certain  though  impossible. 

Now  worse  and  \rorse  his  piteous  state 
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Was  grown,  and  almost  desperate  ; 
Yet  htitl  the  utmost  bent  to  try, 
"Without  more  help  he  would  not  die. 
An  old  physician  sly  aisd  shrewd, 
With  management  of  face  endued, 
Heard  all  his  tale  ;  and  ask'd  with  care, 
How  long  the  cobbler  had  been  there  ? 
Noted  distinctly  what  he  said, 
Rais'd  up  his  eyes  and  shook  his  head. 
And  g-ave  accosts  hisn,  on  this  fashion, 
After  niaiurc  deliberation. 
With  serious  and  important  face, 
Sir,  yours  is  an  uncomiDon  case ; 
Tho'  I've  read  Galefi's  Latin  o'er, 
I  never  met  witn  it  before  ; 
Nor  have  1  found  the  like  disease 
hi  stories  of  Hijjpocrates. 
Then,  after  a  convenient  stay — 

t?ir,  if  prescription  you'll  obey, 

My  life  for  >ours,  I'll  set  you  free' 
From  this  same  two  legg'd  tympanv. 
'Tis  true,  y')u't  e  gone  beyond  the  cure 
Of  fam'd  worm  powder  of  John  Moore  ; 
But  tlien  you  kn.»w  your  throat  U  wide. 
And  scarcely  clos'd  since  it  was  tried  ; 
The  same  way  he  gi>t  in,  'tis  plain. 
There's  room  to  brin«.-lT^m  back  again  ; 
I'll  bring  the  forked  worm  away 
Without  a  Dysenteria ; 
Emetics  strong  will  do  the  feat 
If  taken  quantum  sujffidt ; 
I'll  see  myself  the  proper  dose, 
And  then  narcotics  to  compose. 
Tne  wretch,  thjugh  languishing  and  weak.. 
Reviv'd  already  b>  the  Greek, 
Cries,  what  so  fearn'd  a  man  as  you 
Preset  ibes,  dear  doctor,  that  I'll  uo. 
The  vomit  speedily  \vas  grt, 
The  cobbiei  sent  for  to  the  spot. 
And  taught  to  manage  the  deceit 
And  nut  his  doublet  to  forget. 
24 
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But  first  the  operator  wise, 
Over  the  sight  a  bandage  ties, 
For  vomits  alwavs  strain  the  eyes. 
Courage  !  I'll  inake  you  disembogue, 
Spite  of  his  teeth,  th'  unlucky  rogue  ; 
I'i!  drench  the  rascal,  never  fear, 
And  bring  him  up  or  drown  him  there. 
Warm  water  down  he  makes  him  pour, 
Till  his  stretch'd  sides  could  hold  no  more; 
Which  doubly  swoln  as  you  may  think. 
Both  with  the  cobbler  and  the  drink, 
What  they  receiv'd  against  the  grain, 
W^as  paid  with  int'rest  back  again. 
Here  come  his  tools,  he  can't  be  long, 
Without  his  hammer  and  his  thong. 
The  cobbler  humour'd  what  was  spoke, 
And  gravely  carried  on  the  joke: 
As  he  heard  nam'd  each  single  matter. 
He  chuck'd  it  souse  into  the  water  : 
And  then  not  to  be  seen  as  yet. 
Behind  the  door  made  his  retreat. 
The  sick  n  an  now  takes  breath  a  whilC; 
Strength  to  recruit  for  further  toiU 
Unblinded,  he  with  joyful  eyes, 
The  tackle  floating  there  espies. 
Fully  convinc'd  within  his  mind 
The  cobbler  could  not  stay  behind. 
Who  to  the  alehouse  still  would  go, 
"W  hene'er  he  wanted  work  to  do  : 
Nor  could  he  like  his  present  place. 
He  ne'er  lov'd  watei-  in  his  days. 
At  length  he  takes  another  bout. 
Enough  to  turn  him  inside  out; 
With  vehemence  so  sore  he  strains, 
As  would  have  split  another's  brains. 
Ah  !  here  he  comes  wi^h  bristled  hair; 
Aiid  truth  it  was,  for  he  was  there. 
And,  like  a  rude,  ill  manner'd  clown, 
Kick'd  with  his  foot  the  vomit  dow  n. 
The  patient  now  grown  wojid'rous  light 
Whipp'd  oft  the  napkin  fVom  his  sight. 
Briskly  rais'd  up  his  head,  and  knew 
The  Breeches  red,  the  Jerkin  blue: 
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And  smird  to  hear  him  grumbling  saj, 
As  down  ths  stairs  he  run  his  way, 
Ile-d  ne-er  set  foot  within  iiis  door. 
And  jump  down  open  throats  no  more  ; 
No;  while  he  liv'd  he'd  ne'er  again 
Run,  like  a  fos,  down  the  red  lane. 

Our  patient  thus,  his  inmate  gone, 
Cur'd  of  the  crotchets  in  his  crown, 
Joyful  his  q;ratitude  expresses, 
AVith  thousand  thanks,  and  hundred  pieces  ; 
And  th'js  with  much  of  pain  and  cost, 
Regained  the  health  he  never  lost. 


BATTLE  OF  PHARSALIA  AND  DEATH  OF 
POMPEY. 

1.  POMPEY-S  officers,  being  much  elated  with  their 
late  victory,  were  continually  soliciting  their  general  to 
bring  them  to  battle  ;  thej  presumed  to  tax  the  purity  of 
their  leader's  motives  for  procrastination.  Confident  of 
victory,  they  divided  all  the  places  in  government  among 
each  other,  and  portioned  out  the  lands  of  those  whom, 
in  imagination,  they  had  already  vanquished. 

2.  Nor  did  revenge  less  employ  their  thoughts,  than 
avarice  and  ambition.  The  proscription  was  actually 
drawn  up,  not  for  the  condemnation  of  individuals,  but 
of  whole  ranks  of  the  enemy  ;  it  was  even  proposed,  that 
all  the  senators  in  Pompey's  army  should  be  appointed 
judges  over  such  as  had  either  actually  opposed,  or,  by 
neutrality,  had  failed  to  assist  their  party. 

3.  Pompey,  thus  assailed  by  men  of  weak  heads  and 
eager  expectations,  and  incessantly  teazed  with  importu- 
nities to  engage,  found  himself  too  irresolute  to  oppose 
their  solicitations;  and,  therefore,  renouncing  his  own 
judgment,  in  compliance  with  those  about  him,  he  gave  up 
all  schemes  of  prudence  for  those  dictated  by  avarice  and 
/passion.      Advancing  into  Thessaly,  he  encamped  upon 

the  plains  of  Pharsalia,  where  he  was  joined  by  Scipio, 
bis  lieutenant,  with  the  troops  under  his  command. 

4.  There  he  awaited  the  coming  up  of  his  rival,  resolv- 
ed upon  deciding  the  fate  of  the  empire  without  further 
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delay.  Caesar  hafl  for  some  time  been  sounding  the  in- 
clinations of  his  legions,  and  providing  for  their  safety  in 
caiie  of  miscarriage  ;  but  at  length,  finding  them  resolute 
and  unanimous,  he  led  them  towards  the  plains  of  Pliar- 
salia,  where  Pompey  was  encamped.  The  approach  of 
these  two  great  arnnes,  composed  of  the  best  and  bravest 
troops  in  the  world,  together  with  ihe  greatness  of  the 
prize  for  which  they  contended,  filled  all  minds  with 
anxiety,  though  with  different  expectations. 

5.  Pompey's  army  turned  all  their  thoughts  to  the  en- 
joyment of  the  victory;  Caesar's,  with  more  judgment, 
considered  only  the  means  of  obtaining  it :  Pompey's  ar- 
my depended  upon  their  numbers,  and  their  different  ge- 
nerals ;  Caesar's,  npon  their  own  discipline,  and  the 
conduct  of  their  single  commander;  Pompey's  partisans^ 
lioped  much  from  the  justice  of  their  cause  ;  Caesar's,  al- 
leged the  frequent  and  unavailing  proposals  which^  they 
had  made  for  peace. 

6,  Thus  the  views,  hopes,  and  motives  of  both  seemed 
different,  but  their  animosity  and  ambition  were  the  same. 
Caesar,  who  was  generally  foremost  in  offering  battle,  led 
vvt  His  army  in  array  to  meet  the  enemy  ;  but  Pompey, 
either  suspecting  his  troops,  or  dreading  the  event,  still 
kept  his  advantageous  situation.  Caesar,  being  unwilling 
to  make  an  attack  at  a  disadvantage,  resolved  to  decamp 
the  next  day,  in  expectation,  that  as  his  enemy  would 
not  fail  of  following  him,  he  might  find  some  happier  op- 
portunity of  coming  to  an  engagement. 

r.  Accordingly,  the  order  for  march  was  given,  aiid  the 
tents  struck,  when  intelligence  was  brought  him  that 
Pompey's  army  had  quitted  their  entrenchments,  and  had 
.advanced  farther  into  the  plain  than  usual.  This  was 
the  juncture  that  Caesar  had  long  wished  for  in  vain,  and 
tried  to  hasten  :  whereupon  causing  his  troops,  that  were 
upon  the  march,  to  halt,  with  a  countenance  of  joy  he  in- 
formed them,  that  the  happy  time  was  at  last  come,  which 
-was  to  crown  their  glory,  and  terminate  their  fatigues. 

8.  He  then  drew  up  his  men  in  order,  and  advanced 
towards  the  place  of  battle.  His  forces,  however,  Vvere 
much  inferior  to  those  of  Pompey,  whose  army  amounted 
to  45,000  foot,  and  7,000  horse.  This  disproportion,  par- 
ticularly in  cavalry,  liad  filled  the  latter  with  some  degree 
of  apprehension ;  wherefore,  he  had  some  time    before 
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picked  out  the  strongest  and  ablest  of  his  soldiers,  and  ac- 
customed them  to  fight  between  the  ranks  of  his  cavalry, 
in  order  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  their  numbers. 

9.  Pompey  on  the  other  hand,  was  too  confident  of 
success  ;  he  boasted  in  council,  that  he  could  put  Cae- 
sar's legions  to  flight,  without  striking  a  single  blow,  pre- 
suming, that  as  soon  as  the  armies  formed,  his  cavalry, 
on  whom  he  chiefly  relied,  would  out  flank  and  surround 
the  enemy.  Labienus  commended  this  scheme  of  Pom- 
pey ;  and  to  increase-the  confidence  of  the  army  still 
more,  he  took  an  oath,  in  which  the  rest  followed  him, 
Luver  to  return  to  the  camp  but  with  victory. 

10.  In  this  disposition,  and  under  these  advantageous 
impressions,  the  troops  were  led  to  battle.  Pompey  drew 
up  his  men  with  skill  and  judgment ;  in  the  centre,  and 
on  the  flanks,  he  placed  all  his  veterans  and  distributed 
his  new  raised  troops  between  the  wings  and  the  main  bo- 
dy. The  Syrian  legions  were  placed  in  the  centre,  un- 
der the  command  of  Scipio;  the  Spaniatds,  on  whom  he 
greatly  relied,  were  on  the  right,  under  Domitius  Aeno- 
barbus  ;  and  on  the  left,  were  stationed  the  two  legions, 
which  Caesar  had  restiM^d  in  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
led  on  by  Pompey  himself;  because  from  thence  he  in- 
tended to  make  the  principal  attack ;  and  for  tlie  same 
reason  he  had  assembled  there  all  !iis  horse,  slingers  and 
archers,  of  whom  his  right  wing,  being  covered  by  the  ri- 
ver Enipeus,  stood  in  no   need. 

1  L  Caesar  likewise  divided  his  army  into  three  bodies, 
under  three  commanders;  Domitius  Calvinus  being 
placed  in  the  centre,  and, Mitrk  Anthony  on  the  left, 
while  he  led  on  the  right  wing,  which  was  to  op- 
pose the  left  commanded  by  Pompey.  As  he  observed  the 
enemy's  numerous  cavalry  all  drawn  to  one  spot,  he 
guessed  at  Pompey's  intention  ;  to  obviate  v.hich,  he 
made  a  draft  of  sis  cohorts  from  his  rear  liue,  and  form- 
ed  them  into  a  separate  body. 

1-2.  They  were  then  concealed  behind  his  riglit  wing, 
with  instructions  not  to  throw  their  javelins  at  a  distance, 
but  to  keepthem  in  their  hands,  and  to  push  ihem  directly 
into  tht,  faces  and  eyes  of  the  horsemen,  who  beirig  com- 
posed of  the  younger  part  of  the  R'Mn  m  nobility,  valued 
themselves  upon  tlieir  beauty,  anil  dreaded  a  scar  in  the 
face  more  thau  a  wound  in  the  body. 

24" 
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1 3.  He,  lastly,  placed  his  small  bod  v  of  cavalry  so  as  to 
cover  the  right  of  I  is  favourite  tenth  legion,  orderino;  his 
rivht  liiie  not  to  march  till  they  had  received  the  signal 
from  him.  An<l  now,  the  fiite  of  the  empire  of  Rome  was 
to  be  decided  by  the  greatest  generals,  the  bravest  officers, 
and  tlie  most  expert  troops,  that  the  world  had  ever  vseen. 
Aln.ost  every  private  man  in  both  aimies.  was  capable  of 
performing  the  duty  of  a  commander,  and  each  seemed 
inspiied  with  a  resolution  to  conquer  or  die. 

14.  As  the  armies  approached,  the  two  generals  went 
from  rank  to  rank  encouraging  their  men,  raising  their 
hopes,  and  obviating  their  doubts.  Pompey  represented 
to  his  men,  that  the  glorious  occasion  which  they  had 
earnestly  solicited  him  to  grant,  Mas  now  before  them  ; 
"and  indeed,"  cried  he,  "  what  advantage  can  you  wish 
over  an  enemy,  that  you  are  not  now  possessed  of  .^ 

15.  "Your  numbers,  your  vigour,  a  late  victory,  all 
assure  a  speedy  and  easy  conquest  over  those  harrassed 
and  broken  troops,  composed  of  men  worn  out  with  age, 
and  imprest  with  the  terrors  of  a  recent  defeat ;  but  there 
IS  still  a  stronger  bulwark  for  our  protection  than  the  su- 
peiiority  of  our  stiength — the  justice  of  our  cause.  You 
are  engaged  in  the  defence  of  liberty  and  of  your  country  : 

16.  **  You  are  supported  by  its  iaws  and  followed  by  its 
magistrates  :  You  have  the  world,  spectators  of  your  con- 
duct, and  wishing  you  success  :  (sn  the  contrary,  he  whom 
Tou  oppose,  is  a  robber  and  a  traitor  to  his  country,  and 
alnjost  alieady  sunk  \^ith  tlie  consciousness  of  his  crimes, 
as  well  as  the  bad  success  of  his  arms.  Show,  then,  on 
this  occasion,  all  tlsat  ardour  and  detestation  of  tyranny 
that  shcuid  animate  Romans,  and  dojustice  to  mankind." 

1  r.  Caesar,  for  his  part,  exhibited  to  his  men  that  steady 
s:'rcnity  fur  which  he  was  so  much  admired  in  the  midst 
of  danger.  He  insisted  on  nothing  so  strongly  to  his  sol- 
diers, as  his  frequent  and  unsu(  cessfiil  endeavours  for 
peace.  He  talked  with  horror  of  the  blood  he  was  about 
to  shed,  and  plead  only  the  necf^ssity  that  urged  him  to 
the  deed.  He  deplored  the  many  brave  men  that  were  to 
fall  on  both  sides,  and  the  wounds  of  his  country,  who- 
ever should  piove  victorious. 

18  tiis  soldiers  answered  his  speech  with  looks  of  ar- 
Uo!  rand  mpatience,  on  observing  which,  he  gave  thesig- 
nal  to  charge.   The  word  on  Pompey's  side  was,  "  HercU- 
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les  the  invincible  ;''  that  on  Caesar's,  "  Venus  the  victori- 
ous." Pompev  orderf'd  his  men  to  receive  thetirst  shock 
without  moving  out  of  their  places,  expectitig  the  enemy's 
ranks  wouitl  be  thrown  into  confusion  by  their  motion. 
Caesar's  sohliers  were  now  rushing  on  with  their  usual 
impetuosity,  when,  perceiving  the  enemy  motionless, 
they  stopped  sliort,  as  if  by  general  consent,  and  halted- 
in  midst  of  their  career. 

19  A  terrible  pause  ensued,  in  which  both  armies 
continued  to  gaze  on  each  other  with  mutual  terror  and 
dreadful  serenity  ;  at  length,  Caesar's  men,  having  taken 
breath,  ran  furiously  on  the  ene(n>%  first  discharging  their 
javelins,  and  then  drawing  their  swords.  The  sanie 
method  was  observed  by  Ponipey's  troops,  who  asfiimly 
resisted  the  attack.  His  cavalry,  also,  were  ordered  to 
charge  at  the  very  outset,  which,  with  the  multitude  of 
archers  and  slingers.  soon  obliged  Caesar's  men  to  give 
ground,  and  throw  themselves,  as  he  had  foreseen,  upon 
the  flank  of  his  army. 

20.  Caesar  immediately  ordered  the  six  cohorts,  that 
were  placed  as  a  reitiforcement,  to  advance  ;  and  re- 
peated his  orders,  to  strike  at  the  enemy's  faces.  This 
had  the  desired  effect;  the  cavalry,  who  thought  them- 
selves sure  of  victory,  received  an  immediate  check  ;  the 
unusual  method  of  figliting  pursued  by  the  cohorts,  their 
aiming  entirely  at  the  visages  of  the  assailants,  contribu- 
ted to  intimidate  the  enemy  so  much,  that  instead  of  de- 
fending their  persons,  their  only  endeavour  was  to  save^ 
their  faces. 

21.  A  total  rout  ensued  of  their  whole  body,  which  flew, 
in  great  disorder  to  the  neighbouring  mountains,  while 
the  archers  and  slingers,  who  v/ere  thus  aband  >ned,  were 
cut  to  pieces.  Caesar  now  commanded  the  cohorts  ta 
pursue  their  success,  and  advancing,  charged  Pompey's 
troops  upon  the  flank ;  this  charge  the  enemy  withstood 
for  some  time  with  great  bravery,  till  he  bruught  up  this 
third  line,  which  had  not  yet  engaged.  Pompey's  infan- 
try being  thus  doubly  attacked  in  front  by  fresh  troops, 
and  in  the  rear  by  the  victorious  cohorts,  could  no  longer 
resist  but  fled  to  their  camps. 

•  22.  The  flight  b<*gan  among  the  auxiliaries,  though 
Pompey's  right  wing  still  valiantly  maintained  theic 
ground.    Caesar,  however,  being  now  certain  of  victory. 
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with  his  usual  clemency,  crieJ  out  to  pursue  the  stran- 
gers, but  ti)  spare  ihe  Romans  ;  upon  uhich  they  all  laid 
down  their  arms  and  received  quarter.  The  battle  had 
now  laste^i  IVoHi  break  of  day  till  noon,  the  weather  being 
extieniely  hot  ;  nevertheless,  the  conquerors  did  not  re- 
mit their  ardour,  beirig;  encouraged  by  the  example  of 
their  general,  who  thought  his  victory  not  complete  till 
he  was  ma^^ter  of  his  opponent's  camp. 

23.  Accordingly,  marchir.g  on  foot  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,  he  called  upon  thern  to  follow,  and  strike  the 
decisive  blow.  The  cohorts,  which  vvere  left  to  defend  the 
camp,  for  some  time  made  a  formidable  resistance  ;  par- 
tirularly  a  great  tiumberof  Thracians  and  of  other  bar- 
barous nations,  who  were  appointed  for  its  defence  ;  but 
nothing  could  resist  the  aidour  of  Caesar's  victorious 
army  ;  the  camp  and  trenches  were  at  last  evacuated, 
and  the  survivors  escaped  to  the  mountains. 

24.  Caesar,  seeing  the  field  and  camp  strewed  with  his 
fallen  countrymen,  was  deeply  affected  at  so  melancholy 
a  spectacle,  and  exclaimed,  as  if  by  way  of  justification, 
"  They  would  have  it  »o."  Upon  entering  the  enemy's 
camp,  every  object  presented  fresh  instances  of  the  blind 
presumption  afrd  madness  of  his  adversaries  ;  on  all  sides 
weie  to  be  seen  tetJts  covered  witli  ivy  and  branches  of 
myrtle,  couches  covered  with  purple,  and  side-boards 
loaded  with  plate. 

25.  Everything,  in  short,  evinced  the  most  refined 
lu\ury,  and  seemed  rather  preparative  for  a  banquet, 
or  the  rejoicirig  for  a  victory,  than  the  dispositions  for  a 
battle.  Such  a  rich  assemblage  of  plunder  migiit  have 
been  able  to  erigagethe  attention  of  any  troops  but  Cae- 
sar's; he,  however,  would  not  permit  them  to  pur*sue 
auy  other  ouje«.ts  than  their  enemies,  till  tiiey  were  en- 
tirely subdued. 

20.  A  considerable  body  of  Pompey's  army  having 
rallied  on  the  adjacent  n)(juntains,  Caesar  began  to  en- 
close them  by  a  cucumvallation  :  but  they  quickly  aban- 
doned a  post  which  was  not  tenable  for  want  of  water, 
and  endeavoured  to  reach  the  city  of  Larissa.  Caesar, 
however,  leading  a  part  of  his  army  by  a  shorter  way, 
intercepted  tneir  retreat,  and  obliged  these  unhappy  fu- 
gitives once  more  to  seek  protection  from  a  mountain 
washed  by  a  rivulet  which  supplied  them  with  water.. 
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Q.T.  The  victor's  troops  were  almost  spent,  and  ready 
Id  faint  with  incessant  toil  since  morning,  yet  he  prevail- 
ed on  them  again  to  renew  their  labours,  and  to  cut  off* 
the  rivulet  that  supplied  the  fuojitives  ;  who,  thus  deprived 
of  all  hopes  of  success  or  subsistence,  sent  deputies  with 
an  offer  of  surrendering  at  discretion.  During  this  inter- 
val of  negociation,  a  few  senators,  who  were  among  them,., 
took  the  advantage  of  the  night  to  escane  ;  and  the  rest, 
next  morning,  gave  up  their  arms,  and  experienced  the 
conqueror's  clemency. 

28.  Thus  Gaesar,  by  his  conduct,  gained  the  most 
complete  victory  in  the  annals  of  history,  and  by  his 
clemency  after  the  battle,  in  some  measure  seems  to  have 
deserved  it.  His  loss  amounted  only  to  200  men  ;  that 
of  Pompey  to  15000,  as  well  Romans  as  Auxiliaries;: 
24000  men  surrendered  thenaselves  prisoners  of  war, 
and  the  greatest  part  of  whicli  entered  into  Caesar's 
army. 

29.  As  to  the  senators  and  Roman  knights  who  fell 
into  his  hands,  he  generously  gave  them  liberty  to  retire 
wherever  they  pleased  ;  and  the  letters  which  he  had 
received  from  several  persons  who  wished  to  become  neu* 
tral,  he  committed  to  the  flames  without  reading  them, 
as  Pompey  had  done  on  a  former  occasion.  Thus  hav- 
ing performed  all  the  duties  of  a  general  and  statesman, 
he  sent  for  the  legions  which  had  passed  the  night  in  the  • 
camp,  in  order  to  relieve  those  who  had  followed  him  in 
the  pursuit ;  and  being  determined  to  follow  Pompey, 
began  his  march   and  arrived  tJie  same  dp,j  at  Larissa. 

50.  The  courage  and  conduct  for  which  Pompey  had 
been  so  long  and  justly  celebrated,  seems  v.hoily  to  have 
forsaken  him  in  this  trying  c.nsis.  When  he  saw  his 
cavalry  routed,  on  which  he  had  placed  his  principal  de- 
pendence, he  appeared  bereft  of  reason.  Instead  of  think- 
ing how  to  remedy  this  disorder,  by  rallying  his  flying 
troops,  or  by  opposing  fresh  men  to  oppose  the  progress 
of  the  enemy,  he  returned  to  the  camp,  and  in  his  tent 
awaited  the  issue  of  an  event,  which  it  was  his  duty  to 
direct,  not  to  follow. 

31.  There  he  remained  for  some  moments  without 
spcakin^^,  till  being  told  the  camp  was  attacked,  "•  What,'' 
said  he,  "  are  we  puisued  to  our  very  entrenchments  ?" 
and  immediately  quitting  his  armour  fur  a   habit  more 
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suited  to  his  circumstances,  he  fled  on  horseback  to 
Larissa;  from  whence,  perceiving  he  was  not  pursued, 
he  slackened  his  pace,  giving  way  to  aU  the  agonising 
reflections  which  the  mehincholv  reverse  of  his  fortune 
must  naturally  suggest. 

Cj'-Z.  In  this  forlorn  condition  he  passed  along  the  vale 
of  Tempe,  and  pursuing  the  course  of  the  river  Peneus, 
at  last  arrived  at  a  fisherman's  hut,  in  which  he  passed 
the  night.  From  thence  he  went  on  board  a  little  bark, 
and  keeping  along  the  sea  shore,  he  ilesciied  a  ship  of 
Si'me  burthen  preparing  to  sail,  in  which  he  embarked, 
and  landed  at  Arnphipolis;  where  finding  his  affairs  des- 
perate, lie  steered  to  Lesbos,  to  take  in  his  wife  Cornelia, 
-whom  he  hud  left  there  at  a  distance  from  the  theatre  of 
war. 

33.  She,  who  had  long  fluttered  herself  with  the  hopes 
«f  victory,  felt  the  v^vev^e  of  her  fortune  in  an  agony  of 
distress. — Being  de  ired  by  the  messenger,  whose  tears, 
R^ore  than  words,  proclaim., >:d  the  greatness  of  her  misr 
fortunes,  to  hasten,  if  she  c:2?pected  to  see  Pompey,  with 
but  one  ?hir>,  and  e-.^n  that  not  his  ov/n  ;  her  grief  which 
before  wa?  viclenl,  beckiue  insupportable :  she  fainted 
away,  and  lay  a  cc.isldcrarle  tinj^  without  any  signs  of 
life.  At  length  recoverinc,  herself,  and  rejecting  it  vvas 
now  no  time  for  Vcln  lame  itationSj  she  ran  quite  through 
the  cifj  t<j  the  sea -side. 

34.  Pom;>ey  received  her  without  speaking  a  word, 
and  forson.c  time  r>upperted  her  in  his  arms  in  silent  an- 
guish. \Vhen  they  found  words  for  their  distress,  Cor- 
nelia imputed  tolrerseir  a  part  of  the  miseries  that  were 
eon\e  upon  them,  and  instar^ced  many  former  misfortunes 
of  her  life,  Pompey  endeavoured  to  comfort  her,  by  rep- 
resenting the  uncertainty  of  human  affairs  and  from  his 
present  unexpected  v;retchedness,  teaching  her  to  hope 
for  as  unexpected  a  ti  rn  of  good  fortune. 

35.  tn  the  tiican  time,  the  people  of  the  island,  who  had 
great  obligations  to  Pompey,  gathered  around,  inviting 
them  into  their  city.  Pompey.  however,  declined  their  invi- 
tation, and  even  advised  them  to  submit  to  the  conqueror. 
'•  Be  umler  no  apprehension^,-'  cried  he,"  Caesar  may  be 
my  euev^y,  hut  still  let  mo  acknowledge  his  moderation 
ajid  humanity."  Craiippus,  the  Greek  philosopher,  also 
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canfetopayhis  respects.  Pompey,  as  is  too  frequent  witk 
the  unfojtunate,  complained  to  him  of  Jt'rovldence. 

S6.  Cratippus  wisely  declined  entering  deeply  into  the 
argument,  rather  S'ltisfied  with  supplying  new  motives 
to  hope  than  combating  the  prest-nt  impiety  of  his  despair. 
Having  taken  in  Cornelia,  he  ccntiiiued  his  course,  steer- 
ing to  th"^  south  east  ;  and  after  tou-.  hi'iga  fnv  ports  in 
his  vAaj,  came  to  Rhodes,  where  he  met  with  an  inhospi- 
table reception  ;  from  theiice  he  proceeded  to  Atiliia, 
where  he  was  joined  by  s;»me  soldiers  and  ships  of  war. 

S7  However,  these  were  nothing  against  the  povverof 
his  rival,  fro ;i>  the  activity  of  whose  pursuit  he  was  ia 
continual  appreliension.  His  onlj  ht»pps,  therefore,  lay 
in  the  assistance  ot  the  kina;s  who  were  in  his  alliance, 
and  from  these  onlj  he  could  expect  security  arid  protec- 
tion. He  was  himself  inclined  to  claim  the  assistance  of 
the  Parlhians  ;  others  proposed  Juba,  king  of  Numidia; 
but  he  was  at  last  prevailed  upon  to  apply  to  Piolemy, 
king  of  Egypt,  to  whose  father  Pompey  had  been  a  con- 
siderable benefactor. 

38.  Accorflingly,  leaving  Cilicia,  he  steered  for  the  king- 
dom ot  Egypt,  and  when  in  view  «  f  the  coast  of  that 
country,  he  sent  to  implore  protection  and  safety.  Ptole- 
my was  a  minor  and  both  he  and  his  kingdom  were  under 
the  direction  of  Photinius,  an  eunuch,  and  Theodotus, 
a  master  of  rhetoric.  Befoie  these  wretches.  Ponjpey's 
request  was  argued  ; — before  such  mean  anci  mercenary 
persons,  was  to  be  determined  the  fate  of  him,  who  but  a 
few  days  before,  had  fi'iven  law  to  kingdoms. 

o9.  The  opinions  of  the  council  were  divided  ;  grati- 
tude and  pity  inclined  some  to  receive  him  ;  while  others 
moreobdurate  or  timorous,  were  fordenyinghim  entrance 
into  the  kingdom.  At  length,  Theodotus,  with  a  cruel 
policy,  maintained  that  both  proposals  were  equally  dan- 
gerous ;  that  to  admit  him,  was  to  make  Pompey  their 
master,  which  would  draw  on  them  Caesar's  resentment ; 
and  that,  by  not  receiving  him,  they  offended  the  one, 
\yithout  obliging  the  other. 

40.  In  his  opinion,  the  only  expedient  Itft  was  to  per- 
mit him  to  land,  and  then  to  kill  him  ;  this  would  at  once 
oblige  Caesar,  and  rid  them  of  all  ap|:»<.diensions  from 
Pompey's  resentment ; "  fur"  concluded  he,  with  a  vulgar 
and  malicious  joke,  «  dead  dogs  can  never  bite.'^     This 
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advice  prevailing,  Achillas,  commander  of  the  forces  and 
Septimius,  by  birUi  a  Roman,  and  who  had  former!  v  been 
a  tenturion  in  Pompey's  army,  were  appointed  to  carrj 
it  into  execution. 

41.  Accordingly, being  attended  by  three  orfour  more, 
they  went  into  a  little  bark,  and  rowed  towauU  Pompey's 
ship,  which  lay  about  a  mile  fiom  the  shoie.  ^Vheu 
Pompey  and  his  friends  saw  the  boat  rnovii;^  from  the 
shore,  they  began  to  wontler  at  the  meanness  of  the  pi  e- 
parations  to  receive  them,  and  some  eveH  veiitured  to  sus- 
pect the  intentions  ot  the    Ep,yptian  court.     But  befoie 

,  any  thing  could  be  deteimii'e<i,  Ac)iilla«i  had  readied  the 
ship's  side,  and  in  the  Greek  language  welcomed  him  to 
Egypt. 

42.  He  then  invited  him  into  the  boat,  alleging,  that 
the  shailows  pri^vented  larger  vessels  from  coming  to  re- 
ceive him.  Pompey,  after  having  taken  an  aftectionate 
leave  of  Cornelia,  repeating  two  verses  of  Sophocles, 
which  iniport,  "  that  he  who  trusts  his  freedcin  to  a  ty- 
rant, from  that  moment  becomes  a  slave,"  gave  his  hand 
to  Achillas,  and  stepped  into  the  bar4i,  with  only  two  at- 
tendants of  his  own. 

43.  They  had  now  rowed  from  the  ship  a  considerable 
distance,  and  as  during  that  tirtve  they  all  kept  a  profound 
silence,  Pompey,  williiig  to  begin  the  discourse,  accost- 
ed Septindus,  whose  face  he  recol!ect?d.  «' Methinks, 
friend,  '  said  he,  "  that  you  and  1  were  once  fellow  sol- 
diers together."  Septimius  gave  only  a  nod  with  his 
head,  without  uttering  a  word,  or  instancing  the  least  ci- 
vility. Pompey,  therefore,  took  out  a  paper  on  which  he 
had  minuted  a  speech  he  intended  to  make  to  the  king, 
and  begati  reading  it. 

44.  In  this  manner  thej  approached  the  shore ;  and 
Cornelia,  whose  concern  had  not  suft'ered  her  to  lose  sight 
of  her  husband,  began  to  conceive  hope,  when  she  per- 
ceived the  people  oi)  the  strand  crowding  down  along  the 
coasts,  as  if  anxious  to  receive  him.  But  her  hopes  were 
soon  destroyed  ;  for  that  instant,  as  Pompey  rose,  sup- 
porting hiniself  upon  his  freedman's  arm.  Septimius  stab- 
bed him  in  the  back,  and  was  instantly  seconded  by 
Aci.illas. 

4 J.  Pompey,  ferceiving  his  death  inevitable,  dii^posed 
himseil  lu  meet  it  with  decency,  and,  covering  his  face 
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witli  his  robe,  in  silence  resigned  himself  to  his  fate.  At 
this  horrid  sight,  Cornelia  shrieked  so  loud  as  to  be  h?a;d 
on  shore;  but  the  danger  she  was  in  did  not  allow  the 
mariners  time  to  look  on;  thej  immediately  set  sail,  and 
the  wind  proving  favourable,  ihej  fortunately  escaped  the 
pursuit  of  the  Egyptian  gallies. 

46.  Pompey's  murderers  having  cut  off  his  head  caused 
it  to  be  embahned,  the  better  to  preserve  its  feature;^,  de- 
signing it  for  a  present  to  Caes.ir.  The  body  was  tiirowa 
naked  on  the  strand,  and  abandoned  to  every  insult. 
However,  his  faithful  freedmin  Philip,  watched  it  with  a 
fond  attachment,  and  when  the  crowd  was  dispersed,  he 
washed  it  in  the  sea,  and  perceiving  the  wreck  of  a  lishing 
boat,  he  composed  a  pile  to  burn  it. 

47.  While  thus  piously  employed,  he  was  accosted  by 
an  old  Roman  soldier,  who  had  served  under  Pompey  ia 
his  youth;  "Who  art  thou,"  said  he,  that  art  making 
these  humble  preparations  for  Pompey's  funeral  ?"  Philip 
having  answered  that  he  was  one  of  his  freedsuen,  "  Alas, ' 
replied  the  soldier,  "  permit  me  to  share  in  tliis  honour  ; 
among  all  the  miseries  of  my  e^ile,  it  will  be  my  last  sad 
comfort,  that  1  have  been  able  to  assist  at  the  funeral  of 
my  old  commander,  and  touch  the  botiy  of  the  bravest  ge- 
neral that  ever  Rome  produced." 

48.  They  now  joined  in  giving  the  corpse  the  last  rites, 
and  collecting  the  ashes,  buried  them  under  a  little  rising 
earth,  scraped  together  with  their  hands,  over  which  was 
afterwards  placed  the  following  inscription  :  "  He,  who:ie 
merits  deserve  a  temple,  can  now  scarce  find  a  tomb." 

49.  Note.  Thessaly,  now  called  Janna  or  Janno,  is  a 
territory  of  Macedonia,  in  European  Turkey. — Syria,  or 
Suristan,  is  a  province  of  Turkey  in  x\sia  ;  its  capital  is 
Damascus. — Numidia,  an  ancient  kingdom  of  Ahica,  is 
on  the  south  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  opposite  the  inl- 
and of  Sardinia,  in  a  medium  latitude  of  36^  north. 

50.  Caesar  was  descended  (if  we  may  credit  the  ac- 
count of  the  ancient  writers)  from  Julius,  the  son  of 
i^neas.  When  he  reached  his  15th  year,  he  lost  i-is 
father,  and  the  year  after  he  was  made  a  priest  of  Jupiter. 
Syiia  was  aware  of  his  ambition,  and  endeavoured  to  re- 
rav»ve  him;  but  Caesar  understood  his  intentions,  and  to 
avoid   discovery,  changed  every  day  his   lodgings.     He 
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v;as  received  into  Sylla's  triendship  sometime  after  ;  and 
the  dictator  told  those  who  solicited  the  advancement  of 
young  Caesar,  that  they  were  warm  in  the  interest  of  a 
man,  who  would  prove,  someday  or  other,  the  ruin  of 
their  country  and  of  their  liherty. 

51 .  When  Caesar  went  to  finish  his  studies  at  Rhodes, 
under  ApoUonius  Molo,  he  v/as  seized  by  pirates,  who 
offered  him  his  liberty  for  thirty  talents.  He  gave  thera 
forty,  and  threatened  to  revenge  their  insults  ;  and  he 
was  no  sooner  out  of  their  power,  than  he  armed  a  ship, 
pursued  them,  and  crucified  them  ail.  His  eloquence 
procured  him  friends  at  Rome;  and  the  generous  manner 
in  which  he  lived,  equally  served  to  promote  his  interest. 

52.  He  obtained  the  office  of  high  priest  at  the  death 
of  Metellus  ;  and  after  he  had  passed  through  the  infe- 
rior employments  of  the  state,  he  was  appointed  over 
Spain,  wiiere  he  signalized  himself  by  his  valour  and  in- 
trigues. At  his  return  to  Rome,  he  was  made  consul, 
and  soon  after  he  effected  a  reconciliation  between  Crassus 
and  Pompey.  He  was  appointed  for  the  space  of  five 
years  over  the  Gauls,  by  the  interest  of  Pompey,  to  whom 
he  had  given  his  daughter  Julia  in  marriage. 

53.  Here  he  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman 
empire  by  conquest,  and  invaded  Britain,  which  was  then 
unknown  to  the  Roman  people.  He  checked  the  Ger- 
mans, and  soon  after  had  his  government  over  Gaul  pro- 
longed to  five  other  years,  by  means  of  his  friends  at 
Rome.  The  death  of  Julia  and  of  Crassus,  the  corrupted 
state  ot  the  Roman  senate,  and  the  ambition  of  Caesar 
and  Pompey,  soon  i^came  the  causes  of  a  civil  war. 

54.  Neither  of  these  celebrated  Romans  would  suffer  a 
superior,  and  the  smallest  matters  were  sufficient  ground 
for  unsheathing  the  sword.  Caesar's  petitions  were  re- 
ceived with  coldness  or  indifference  by  the  senate;  and 
by  the  influence  of  Pompey,  a  decree  was  passed  to  strip 
him  of  his  power.  Anthony  who  approved  it  as  tribune, 
fied  to  Caesar's  camp  with  the  news;  and  the  ambitious 
general  no  sooner  heard  this,  than  he  made  it  a  plea  of 
resistance. 

55.  On  pretence  of  avenging  the  violence  which  had 
been  offered  to  the  sacred  office  of  tribune  in  the  person 
of  Anthony,  he  crossed  the  Rubicon,  which  was  the  boun- 
dary of  his  province.     The  passage  of  the  Rubicon  was  a 
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declaration  of  war,  and  Caesar  entered  Italy,  sword  in 
hand.  Upon  this  Pcmpey,  ana  all  the  friends  of  liberty, 
left  Rome,  and  r^tirri  'ri  Dyrrachlum  ;  and  Caesar  after 
he  had  subdued  aU  I*?.Ij  in  60  days,  entered  Rome,  and 
provided  hunseif -.'.M'h  money  from  the  public  treasury. 

5<D.  lie  went  to  Spain,  where  h^conquerel  the  parti- 
znns  of  Pompey,  undrr  Atricaniu?  and  V^ar«o  ;  and,  on  his 
return  to  Rouie,  was  declared  di::tritor,  and  soon  after 
consul,  lie  e.igaged  ;ind  toialiy  defoa'.ed  the  army  of 
Pompey,  -18  yc  irs  Uefore  Christ :  four  years  after  which, 
in  the  iifiy  sixth  year  cf  his  age,  he  was  assassinated  in 
the  senate  house. 

Questions, 

Where  is  Thessaly,  or  Janna  ? 

Wiiere  is  Syria,  or  Suristan? 

What  is  its*^capital  ? 

Whe'-e  is  N  umidea  ? 

In  what  latitude  ? 

What  island  lies  opposite  Numidea  ? 


BIOGRAPHIGAL  SKSTCH  OF   HANNIBAL. 

— JCidgston. 

1.  HANNIBAL,  a  celebrated  Carthaginip  ge- 
neral, was  son  cf  Arailcar.  lie  was  educated  in  his  fa- 
ther's camp,  and  inured  from  his  early  3'^ears  to  the  la- 
bours of  the  field.  He  passed  into  Spain  when  nine 
years  old,  and,  at  the  request  of  his  father,  took  a  solemn 
oath  he  never  would  be  at  peace  with  the  Romans. 

2.  After  his  father's  death  he  was  appointed  over  the 
cavalry  in  Spain;  and  some  time  after  upon  the  death 
of  Asdrubal,  he  was  invested  with  the  command  of  all 
the  armi'^s  of  Carthage,  though  yet  in  the  24th  year  of 
his  age.  In  three  years  of  continual  success,  he  subdued 
all  the  nations  of  Spain  which  opposed  the  Carthaginian 
power,  and  took   Sa^untum  after  a  siege  of  eight  months. 

S.  The  city  was  in  alliance  with  the  Romans,  and  its 
fall  was  the  cause  of  the  second  Punic  war,  which  Han- 
nibal prepared  to  support  with  all  the  courage  and  pru- 
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dence  of  a  consummate  general.    He  levied  three  large 
armies,  one  of  which  he  sent  to  Africa,  he  left  another  in  1 1 
Spain,  and   marched  at  the  head  of  the  third  towards  » 
Italy.     The   number  of  his  army  has  been  variously 
stated  ;  undoubtedly  it  was  very  large. 

4.  He  came  to  the  Alps  which  were  deemed  almost 
ir.acccbsible  and  had  never  been  passed  over  before  him 
except  by  Hercules,  and  after  much  trouble  gained  the 
top  in  nine  days.  He  conquered  the  uncivilized  inhabi- 
tants that  opposed  his  passage,  and  after  the  amazing 
loss  ot  SO,CCO  men,  made  his  wav  so  easy  by  softening 
the  rocks  with  tire  and  vinegar,  tliat  even  his  armed  ele- 
phants descended  the  mountains  without  danger  or  diffi- 
culty, where  a  man  disencumbered  of  his  arms  could  not 
walk  before  in  safety. 

5.  He  was  opposed  by  the  Romans  as  soon  as  he  en- 
tered Italy  ;  and  after  he  had  defeated  Scipio  and  Sem- 
prr.nius,  near  the  Rhone,  the  Po,  and  the  Trcbia,  he 
crossed  the  Appenines  and  invaded  Etruria.  He  defeat- 
ed the  army  of  the  consul  Flaminius,  and  soon  after  met 
the  two  consuls  Terentius  and  Aemilius  at  Cannse.  His 
army  consisted  of  40,000  foot  and  10,000  horse,  when 
he  engaged  the  Romans  at  the  celebrated  battle  of 
Cannee. 

6.  The  slaughter  was  so  great,  that  no  less  than  40,000 
Romans  w  ere  killed,  and  the  conqueror  made  a  bridge 
of  the  dead  bodies;  and  as  a  sign  of  his  victory,  he  sent  to 
Carthage  three  bushels  of  gold  rings  which  had  been  taken 
f:o?n  5630  Roman  knights  slain  in  the  battle.  Had 
Hannibal,  immediately  after  the  battle,  marched  his  army 
to  tlie  gates  of  Rome,  it  must  have  yielded  amidst  the 
general  consternation,  if  we  believe  the  opinions  of  some 
writers;  but  his  delay  gave  the  enemy  spirit  and  bold- 
ness. 

7.  When  at  last  he  approached  the  walls,  he  was  in- 
formed that  the  piece  of  ground  on  which  his  army  then 
stood,  was  selling  at  a  high  price  in  the  Roman  forum. 
After  hovering  for  some  time  round  the  city  he  retired 
to  Capua,  where  the  Carthaginian  soldiers  soon  forgot  to 
conquer,  in  the  pleasures  and  riots  of  this  city.  From 
that  circumstance  it  has  been  said,  and  with  propriety, 
that  Capua  was  a  Cannse  to  Hannibal. 

8.  After  the  battle   of  Cannse,  the  Romans  became 
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more  cautious,  and  when  the  dictator  Fabius  Maximus 
had  defied  the  artifice  as  well  as  the  valour  of  Hannibal, 
they  began  to  look  for  better  times.  Marcellus,  who  suc- 
ceeded "Fabius  in  the  field,  first  taught  the  Romans  that 
Hannibal  was  not  invincible.  After  many  important  de- 
bates in  the  senate,  it  was  decreet!  that  war  sliould  be 
carried  iato  Africa,  to  remove  Hannibal  from  the  gates 
of  Rome;  and  Scipio  who  was  the  first  proposer  of  the 
plan,  was  empowered  to  put  it  into  execution. 

9.  ^M]en  Caithr.se  saw  the  enemv  on  her  coasts,  she 
recalled  liannibal  from  Italy;  and  that  great  general  is 
said  to  have  left  v.ith  tears  in  his  eyes,  a  country,  v.hich 
during  sixteen  years  he  had  kept  under  continual  alarms, 
and  which  he  could  almost  call  his  own.  He  and  Scipio 
met  near  Carthage,  and  after  a  parley,  in  which  neither 
could  give  the  preference  to  his  eneu^y,  they  determined 
to  come  to  a  general  engagement. 

10.  The  battle  was  fought  near  Zama;  Scipio  made  a 
great  slaughter  of  the  enemy;  20,000  were  killed,  and 
the  same  number  made  prisoners.  Hannibal,  after  he 
had  lost  the  day,  fled  to  Adrinnetum.  Soon  .after  this 
decisive  battle  the  Romans  granted  peace  to  Carthage, on 
hard  conditions;  and  afterwards  Hannibal,  who  was  jea- 
lous and  apprehensive  of  the  Roman  power,  fied  toSyriato 
king  Antioch«s,  whom  he  advist^d  to  make  war  against 
Rome,  and  lead  an  army  into  the  iicirt  of  Italy, 

11.  Antiochus  distrusted  th.e  Cileiity  of  Hannibal,  and 
was  captured  by  the  Roiians,  who  granted  him  peace  on 
condition  of  his  delivering  their  mortal  enemy  into  their 
hands.  Hannibal,  wko  was  apprised  of  this,  left  the 
court  of  Antiochus,  and  fied  to  Prusias,  king  of  Bythi- 
Ilia.  He  encouraged  him  to  declare  war  against  Rome, 
and  even  assisted  him  in  weakening  the  power  of  Eu;nc- 
nes,  king  of  Pergamus,  who  was  in  aliiance  with  the  Ro- 
mans. 

12.  The  senate  received  intelligence  that  liannibal  was 
in  Bythinia,  and  immediately  sent  ambassadors,  among 
whom  was  Fiaminius,  to  demand  him  of  Prusias.  Th.e 
king  was  unwilling  to  betray  Hannibal,  and  violate  tlie 
laws  of  hospitality,  but  at  the  same  time  he  dreaded  the- 
power  of  Rome.  Hannibal  extricated  him  from  his  em- 
barrassment, and  when  he  heard  that  his  house  was  be- 
sieged on  every  side,  and  all  means  of  escape  frui.tlefe«^„ 
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he  took  a  dose  of  poison,  which  he  always  carried  with 
him  in  a  ring  on  his  linger;  which  caused  his  death,  182 
years  before  Christ,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age. 

Nile.  Scipio  was  a  renowned  Roman  general  eminent 
for  his  purity  of  character  and  generous  behaviour  to 
prisoners. — Carthage  was  a  famous  city  of  antiquity ;  the 
ruins  of  which  are  to  be  seen  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, ten  miles  north  east  of  Tunis>  in  37°  north  lati- 
tude. 

Quesimu. 

For  what  was  Scipio  eminent  ? 

Where  was  ancient  Carthage  ? 

In  what  direction  from  Tunis  ? 

In  what  latitude? 

When  was  Carthao;e  destroyed  ?  ?  o       •         f  n    ii. 

By  whom  ?  *^        5  ^^^  ^^^S^  ^^  Carthage. 


ON  THE  ETERNITY  OF  THE  SUPREME  BEING^ 

— Smart  | 

HAIL,  wondrous  Being,  who  in  power  supreme 

Exists  from  everlasting !  whose  great  name 

Deep  in  the  human  heart,  and  every  atom 

T!ie  earth,  or  air,  or  azure  main  contains,  ^ 

In  undecypher'd  characters  is  wrote —  j 

Incomprehensible  I — 0  what  can  words,  | 

The  weak  interpreters  of  mortal  thoughts  "J 

Or  what  can  thoughts  (though  void  of  wing  they  rove  f 

Through  the  vast  concave  of  the  etherial  round)  | 

If  to  the  Heav'n  of  Heav'ns  they  wing  their  way  Jj 

Advent'rous,  like  the  birds  ef  night  they're  lost,  ? 

An?l  deluged  in  the  flood  of  dazzling  day.  ,^, 

May  then  the  youthful,  uninspired  bard  a 

Presume  to  hymn  th'  Eternal  ?  may  he  soar  J 

Where  Seraph  and  where  Cherubim  on  high  -| 

Resound  the  unceasing  plaudits,  and  with  them  .| 

In  the  grand  chorus  mix  his  feeble  voice  ?  | 

He  may — if  thou,  who  from  the  witless  babe  '; 
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Ordainest  honour,  glory,  strength,  and  praise, 
Uplift  the  unpinioned  muse,  and  deign'st  to  assist, 
Great  Poet  of  the  universe!  his  song. 

Before  this  earthly  planet  wound  her  course 
Round  light's  perennial  fountain;  before  light 
Herself  'gan  shine,  and  at  the  inspiring  word 
Shot  to  existence  in  a  blaze  of  day  ; 
Before  "the  Morning  Stars  together  sang," 
And  hailed  Thee,  Architect  of  countless  worlds 
Thoa  art — All  glorious,  All  beneficent, 
All  wisdom  and  omnipotence  Thou  art. 

But  is  the  era  of  creation  fix'd 
At  when  tliese  worlds  began  ^  could  aught  retard 
Goodness,  that  knows  no  bounds  from  blessing  ever 
Or  keep  th'  immense  Artificer  in  sloth  ? 
Avaunt  the  dust-directed,  crawling  thought. 
That  Puissance  immeasurably  vast, 
And  bounty  inconceivable,  could  rest 
Content,  exhausted  with  one  week  of  action! 
No — in  th'  exertion  of  thy  righteou  ?  power. 
Ten  thousand  times  mure  active  than  the  sun. 
Thou  reign'd,  and  with  a  mighty  hand  compos'd 
Systems  innumerable,  matchless  all. 
All  stamped  with  thine  uricounterfeited  seal 
But  yet  (if  still  to  more  stupendous  heights 
The  muse  u  '.blamed  her  aching  sense  may  strain) 
Perhaps  wrapt  up  in  contemplation  deep, 
The  best  of  Beings  on  the  noblest  t'^v^me 
Might  ruminate  at  leisure,  scope  immense  ! 
Th'  Eternal  Power  and  Godhead  to  explore, 
And  with  itself  th' omniscient  mind  replete. 
This  were  enough  to  fill  the  boundless  All. 
This  were  a  Sabbath  worthy  the  Supreme  ! 
Perhaps  entnron'd  amidst  a  choicer  few. 
Of  spirits  inferior,  he  might  greatly  plan 
The  two  prime  Pillars  of  the  Universe, 
Creation  and  Redemption — and  awhile 
Pause— with  the  grand  presentiments  of  glorr. 
Perhaps — but  all's  conjecture  here  below, 
All  ignorance,  and  self-plum'd  vanity — 
O  Thou,  whose  ways  to  wonder  at 's  distrust. 
Whom  to  describe  's  presumption  (all  we  can. 
And  all  we  may,)  be  glorifiedj  be  prais'd. 
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A  day  sh?1]  cotiie,  when  all  this  earth  shall  perish, 
Nor  leave  behind  e'en  Chaos  ;  it  s'lnll  come, 
When  all  the  armies  of  the  elements 
Shall  war  against  themselves,  and  mutual  rage, 
To  make  perdition  triumph  ;  it  shall  come, 
When  the  capacious  atmosphere  above 
Shall  in  sulphureous  thunders  groan  and  die; 
And  vanish  into  void  ;  the  earth  beneath 
SihaH  fever  to  the  centre,  and  devour 
The  enormous  blaze  of  the  destructive  flames. 
Ye  rocks  that  mock  the  raving  of  the  floods, 
And  proudlv  frown  upon  th'  impatient  deep, 
Where  is  your  grandeur  now  ?  Ye  foaming    waves, 
That  all  along  th' immense  Atlantic  roar. 
In  vain  ye  swell ;  will  a  few  drops  suffice 
To  quench  the  inextinguishable  fire  ? 
Ye  mountains,  on  whose  cloud-crown'd  top  the  cedars 
Are  lessened  into  shrubs,  magniiic  piles, 
That  prop  the  painted  chambers  of  the  heavens, 
And  fix  the  earth  continual ;  Athos,  where  ? 
W^here,  Tenerifte  's  thy  stateliness  to-day  ? 
What,  ^tna,  are  thy  '^flames   to  these  ?  No  more 
Than  the  poor  glow-worm  to  the  golden  sun. 

Nor  shall  the  verdant  vallies  then  remain 
vSafe  in  their  meek  submission  ;  they  the  debt 
Of  nature  and  of  justice  too  must  pay. 
Yet  I  must  weep  for  you,  ye  rival  fair, 
Arno  and  Andalusia  ;  but  for  thee 
More  largely,  and  with  filial  tears  must  weep, 
O  Albion  I  O  my  country!  Thou  must  join, 
In  vain  dissevered  from  the  rest,  must  join 
The  terrors  of  th'  inevitable  ruin. 

Nor  thou,  illustrious  monarch  of  the  day; 
Nor  thou,  fair  queen  of  night ;  nor  you,  ye  stars, 
Tho'  million  leagues,  and  million  still  remote. 
Shall  yet  survive  that  day ;  ye  must  submit. 
Sharers,  not  bright  spectators  of  the  scene. 

But  tho' the  earth  shall  to  the  centre  perish, 
Nor  leave  behind  even  Chaos  ;  tho'  the  air. 
With  all  the  elements  must  pass  away. 
Vain  as  an  idiot's  dream  ;  tho'  the  huge  rocks, 
That  brandish  the  tall  cedars  on  their  tops 
With  humbler  vales  must  to  perdition  yield. 
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Tho'  the  gilt  Sun,  and  silver-tressed  Moon, 
AVith  all  her  bright  retinue  must  be  lost. 
Yet  thou,  Great  Father  of  the  world,  surviv'st 
Eternal,  as  thou  wert ;  yet  still  survives 
The  soul  of  man  immortal,  perfect  now, 
And  candidate  for  unexpiring  joys. 

He  comes  I  He  comes  !  the  awful  trump  I  hear; 
The  flaming  sword's  intolerable  blaze 
I  see  !  He  comes  !  th'  Archangel  from  above. 
*•  Arise,  ye  tenants  of  the  silent  grave, 
"  Awake  incorruptible,  and  arise : 
*'  From  east  to  west,  from  the  Antarctic  pole, 
"  To  regions  Hyperborean,  all  ye  sons, 
"  Ye  sons  of  Adam,  and  ye  heirs  of  heaven — 
*' Arise,  ye  tenants  of  the  silent  grave, 
"  Awake  incorruptible,  and  arise." 
'Tis  then,  nor  sooner,  that  the  restless  mind 
Shall  find  itself  at  home  !  and  like  the  ark, 
Fix'd  on  the  mountain  top,  shall  look  aloft 
O'er  the  vague  passage  of  precarious  life ; 
And  winds  and  waves,  and  rocks  and  tempests,  past, 
Enjoy  the  everlasting  calm  of  heaven  : 
'Tis  then,  nor  sooner,  that  the  deathless  soul 
Shall  justly  know  iti  nature  and  its  rise : 
'Tis  then  the  human  tongue,  new  tun'd,  shall  give 
Praises  more  worthy  the  Eternal  ear. 
Yet  what  we  can,  we  ought; — and  therefore  Thou, 
Purge  Thou  my  heart,  Omnipotent  and  Good  ! 
Purge  Thou  my  heart,  with  hyssop, le?it,  like  Cain, 
I  offer  fruitless  sacrifice,  and  v/ith  gifts 
OiTend,  and  not  propitiate  the  Ador'd. 
Tho'  Gratitude  were  blest  with  all  the  powers 
•Her  bursting  heart  could  long  for  ;  tho'  the  swift, 
The  fiery-wing'd  Imagination  soar'd 
Beyond  Ambition's  wish — yet  all  were  vain. 
To  speak  him  as  he  is,  who  is  ineffable. 
Yet  still  let  Reason,  thro'  the  eje  of  Faith, 
View  him  with  fearful  love;  let  Truth  pronounce. 
And  Adoration  on  her  bended  knee. 
With  heaven-directed  hands,  confess  his  reign. 
And  let  the  angelic,  archangelic  band. 
With  all  the  hosts  of  Heaven,  cherubic  forms. 
And  forms  seraphic,  with  their  silver  trump 
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And  golden  lyres  attend  : — **  For  thou  art  hoi  j. 
"For  Thou  art  one,  th'  Eternal,  who  alone 
"Exerts  all  goodness,  and  transcends  all  praise  I" 


OF  MINES. 

Sect,  1.  Diamond  mines, 

1.  THE  high  value  attachedto  diamonds  does  not 
depend  so  much  on  their  beauty  and  hardness,  as  on  their 
great  scarcity,  and  the  labour  and  expense  necessary  in 
procuring  them.  Hitherto  th?y  have  been  observed  in  the 
torrid  zone  alone ;  and  Brazil  is  the  only  part  of  the  Amer- 
icas in  which  they  have  been  found.  The  historical  ac- 
count of  their  discovery  in  that  country  is  as  follov^s. 
Near  tlie  capital  of  the  territory  of  Serro  do  Frio  flows  fhe 
river  Milho  Verde,  where  it  was  the  custom  to  dig  for 
gold,  or  rather  to  extract  it  from  the  alluvial  soil. 

2.  The  Miners,  during  their  search  for  gold,  found  sev- 
eral diamonds,  which  they  were  induced  to  lay  aside  in 
consequence  of  thsir  particular  shape  and  great  beauty, 
although  they  were  ignorant  of  their  intrinsic  value.  The 
diamond  works  on  the  river  Jigitonhonha  are  described  by 
Mr.  Mawe  as  tlie  nnost  important  m  the  Brazilian  terri- 
tory. The  viver,  \n  depth  from  three  to  nine  ie^iy  is  in- 
tersected by  a  canal,  beneath  the  head  of  which,  it  is  step- 
ped by  an  embankment  of  several  thousand  bogs  of  sand, 
its  deeper  parts  bei^g  laid  dry  by  chain-pumps. 

3.  The  mud  is  nov/  v/ashed  away,  and  the  earth  which 
contains  the  diamonds,  dug  up,  and  removed  to  a  conveni- 
ent place  for  washing.  The  process  is  as  follows.  A  shed, 
consisliRg  of  upriglit  posts,v/hich  support  a  thatclicd  roof, 
is  erected  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  in  length  about 
ninety  feet,  and  in  v>'idth  forty-five.  Down  the  miJdIe 
of  its  area,  a  current  of  water  is  conveyed  through  a  canal 
covered  with  strong  planks,  on  which  the  earth  is  laid  to 
the  thickness  of  two  or  three  feet. 

4.  On  the  other  side  of  the  area,  is  a  flooring  of  planks, 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  length,  imbedded  in  clay, 
extending  the  whole  length  of  the  shed,  and  having  a 
gentle  slope  fom  the  canal.  This^flooring  is  divided  into 
about  tv/enty  compartments,  or  troughs,  each  about  three 
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feet  wide,  by  means  of  planks  placed  on  their  edges  ;  and 
the  upper  end  of  these  troHghs  communicate  with  the  ca- 
nal, being  so  formed,  ^hat  water  is  admitted  into  them  be- 
tween two  planks  aoout  an  inch  separate  from  each  other. 

5.  Thfough  this  opening,  the  current  falls  about  six 
inches  into  the  trough,  and  may  be  directed  to  any  part 
of  it,  or  stopped  at  pleasure,  bj  means  of  a  small  quantity 
of  clay.  Along  the  lower  ends  of  the  troughs,  a  small 
channel  is  dug,  to  carry  off  the  water.  On  the  heap  of 
earth,  at  equal  distances,  three  high  chairs  are  placed  for 
the  overseers,  who  are  no  sooner  seated,  than  the  negroes 
enter  the  troughs,  each  provided  with  a  rake  of  a  peculiar 
form,  and  having  a  short  handle,  with  which  he  rakes  into 
the  trough  from  fifty  to  eighty  pounds  weight  of  the  earth. 

6.  The  water  being  then  allowed  to  pass  in  by  degrees, 
the  earth  is  spread  abroad,  and  continually  raked  up  to 
the  head  of  the  trough,  so  as  "^o  be  kept  in  constant  motion. 
This  operation  is  continued  foraquarter  of  an  hour,  when 
the  water  begins  to  run  clearer  :  and,  the  earthy  parti- 
cles having  been  v/ashed  away,  the  gravel-like  matter  is 
raked  up  to  the  end  of  the  trough.  At  length,  the  current 
flowing  quite  clear,  the  largest  stones  are  thrown  out,  and 
afterwards  those  of  an  interior  size  :  the  whole  is  thea 
examined  with  great  care  for  diamonds. 

7.  Vf  hen  a  negro  finds  one,  he  immediately  stands  up- 
right, and  clasps  his  hands  :  he  then  extends  them,  holding 
the  gem  between  the  fore  finger  and  the  thumb.  An 
overseer  receives  it  from  him,  and  deposits  it  in  a  bowl, 
suspended  from  the  centre  of  the  structure,  and  half  filled 
with  water.  In  this  vessel,  all  the  diamonds  found  in  the 
course  of  the  day  are  deposited,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
work  are  taken  out  and  delivered  to  the  principal  over- 
seer, who,  after  they  have  been  weighed,  registers  the 
particulars  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose. 

8.  When  a  negro  is  so  fortunate  as  to  find  a  diamond 
of  the  w^eight  of  seventeen  carats  and  a  half,  the  following 
ceremony  takes  place  :  he  is  crowned  with  a  wreath  of 
flowers,  and  carried  in  procession  to  the  administrator, 
who  gives  hiin  his  freedom  by  paying  his  owner  for  it. 
He  also  receives  a  present  of  new  clothes,  and  is  permit- 
ted to  work  on  his  own  account.  For  small  stones,  pro- 
portionate premiums  are  given  :  while  many  precautions 
are  taken  to  prevent  the  negroes  from  stealing  the  dia- 
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monds,  with  which  view  thej  are  frequently  changed  by   i 
the  overseers,  lest  these  precious  gems  should  be  conceal-   I 
ed  in  the  corners  of  the  troughs.     When  a  negro  is  sus-    * 
joected  of  swallowing  adiau.ond,  he  is  confined  in  a  soli- 
tary apartrnen  t,  and  mean  s  taken  to  bring  the  gem  to  light. 

9.  In  the  East -Indies,  the  kingdom  of  Golconda,  extend- 
ing two  hundred  and  sixty  miles  along  the  bay  of  Bengal, 
and  having  a  breadth  of  two  hundred  miles  from  east  to 
west,  abounds  in  diamond  mines.  Tliey  are  chiefly  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  rocky  hills  and  mountains  which  in- 
tersect the  country,  and  in  the  whole  of  wliicli,  diamonds 
are  supposed  to  be  contained.  In  several  of  the  mines, 
they  are  found  scattered  in  the  earth,  within  two  or  three 
fathoms  of  the  surface,  and  in  others,  are  met  with  in  a 
mineral  substance  in  the  body  of  the  rocks,  forty  or  fifty 
fathoms  deep. 

10.  The  labourers  having  dug  five  or  six  feet  into  the 
rock,  soften  the  stone  by  fire,  and  proceed  till  they  find 
the  vein,  which  often  runs  two  or  three  furlongs  under  the 
rock.  The  earth  being  brought  out,  and  carefully  search- 
ed, affcrds  stones  of  various  shapes,  and  of  a  good  water. 
This  earth  is  of  a  yellowish,  and  sometimes  of  a  reddish 
colour,  frequently  adhering  to  the  diamond  with  so  strong 
a  crust,  that  the  separation  becomes  difficult. 

11.  To  find  the  diamonds,  the  workmen  forma  cistern  I 
of  a  kind  of  clay,  with  a  small  vent  on  one  side,  a  little  j 
above  the  bottom  j  in  this  vent,  they  place  a  plug,  and  \ 
throwing  into  the  cistern  the  earth  they  have  dug,  pour  in  i 
water  to  dissolve  it.  They  then  break  the  clods,  and 
stir  the  wet  earth  in  the  cistern,  allowing  the  lighter  part 

to  be  carried  offin  the  foim  of  mud,  when  the  vent  hole  is 
opened  to  let  out  the  water. 

12.  They  thus  continue  washing  until  what  remains  in 
the  cistern  is  pretty  clean ;  and  then,  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  when  the  sun  shines  bright,  carefully  look  over 
all  the  sand,  at  which  practice  they  are  so  expert,  thatthe 
smallest  stone  cannot  escape  them.  The  brightness  of 
the  sun  being  reflected  by  the  diamonds,  aids  them  in 
their  research,  which  would  be  foiled  if  a  cloud  were  to 
intervene. 

13.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  diamond  is  to  that  of 
water,  in  the  proportion  of  somewhat  more  than  three  and 
a  half  t®  one.     It  is  the  hardest  of  all  precious  stone*,  and 
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•can  only  be  cut  and  ground  by  itself  and  ifs  oivn  sub- 
stance.  To  brius,  it  to  the  pert"ecti«)n  by  which  its  price  is 
so  greatly  augmented,  tlie  hipidary  begins  by  rubbing  se-  - 
veral  of  fhese  stones  agdin.^t  each  other,  while  rough,  hav- 
ing ftrst  glued  them  to  the  ends  of  two  wooden  bii)cks, 
thick  enough  to  be  held  in  the  hand.  The  powder  thus 
rubbed  oti*  the  stones,  and  received  in  a  small  box  for  the 
purpose,  serves  to  grind  and  polish  them. 

14.  The  greatest  known  diamond  was  found  in  Brazil 
and  belongs  to  the  Kinu;of  Portugal.  It  weiglis  1680  ca- 
rats ;  and  although  uncut,  is  estimated  by  Rome  de  I'isle 
at  th.e  enormous  sum  of  t n'o  hundred  and  twenty-four  inil- 
liijos  sterling,  whit;h  gives  an  estimate  of  nenrly  eighty 
pou.ids  sterling  for  each  carat,  the  multiplicand  of  the 
square  of  its  whtile  weight  being  taken.  The  one  next  iji 
magtiirude  a'ld  value  is  that  purchased  in  1772  by  the  late 
E-npress  of  Russia  :  it  weighs  seven  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-nine carats,  and  has  been  estimated  at  nearly  five 
niillions  sterling. 

15.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  these  esti- 
mates, founded  on  the  magnitude  and  brilliancy  of  the 
gems,  are  very  different  from  the  prices  winch  the  most 
princely  fortunes  can  atford  to  pay  for  them.  The  dia- 
mond in  question,  cost  about  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
thousand  pounds  sterling  ;  and  the  one  called  the  Pitt  or 
Regent,  although  it  weighed  one  hun<lred  and  thirty-six 
carats  only,  v/as,on  account  of  its  greater  brilliancy,  pur- 
chased of  a  Greek  merchant  for  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  steeling.  Several  other  large  diamonds  are  pre- 
served in  the  cabinets  of  the  Sovereigtis  and  Princes  of 
Europe. 

16.  The  reader  v/ill  not  fail  to  be  gratified  by  some  cu- 
rious particulara  relanve  to  these  and  the  other  precious 
gems,  drawn  from  the  valuable  treatise  uf  Mr.  Mavve,  on 
this  interesting  subject.  In  the  history  of  the  human  race, 
there  are  few  things  which  at  fi 'st  sight  appear  so  remark- 
able, as  the  prodigious  value  which,  by  common  consent, 
in  all  ages,  and  in  all  civihzed  countries,  has  been  attach- 
ed to  the  diamon<l.  That  a  house  with  a  large  estate,  the 
means  of  living,  not  only  at  ease  but  in  splendoui-,  should 
be  set  in  competiti.)n  with,  and  even  be  deemed  inade- 
quate to  the  purchase  of  a  transparent  crvstalized  stone 

£6 
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not  half  the  size  of  a  hen^s  egg,  seems  almost  a  kind  otifc* 
sanity. 

17.  It  v.'ould,  indeed,  truly  deserve  this  name,  if  the 
purchaser  were  to  part  with  what  the  seller  would  acquire 
by  such  a  transfer.  If,  for  the  couscioustiess  of  possess- 
ing a  diamond  of  nearly  three  quarters  of  an  ounce 
weight,  a  country  gentleman  were  to  pay  ninety  thousand 
pounds  in  ready  money,  and  an  annuity  of  four  thousand 
poun^isbe^ides,  he  would  \ety  deseritdly  incur  some  iisk 
of  a  statute  of  lunacy  ;  yet,  not  only  the  above  sum  was 
given,  but  a  patent  of  nobility  into  the  biirgain,  by  tiie 
Empress  Catherine  of  Russia,  for  the  famous  diamoati  of 
Nadir  Shah. 

18.  in  this  case,  however,  although  the  seller  acquired 
much,  the  put  chaser  did  not  undergo  any  per^o^Jal  priva- 
tion ;  and,  in  reality,  notwithstandi;.g  the  costliness  and 
high  estiniation  of  diamonds,  they  are  not  put  in  competi- 
tion with  the  sub>tantial  comforts  and  conveniences  of 
life.  Among  ornaments  and  luxuries,  they,  however,  un- 
questionably occupy,  and  have  ever  occupied,  the  highest 
rank.  Even  fashion,  proverbially  tapriciou'.  as  she  is, 
has  remained  steady  in  this,  one  of  her  earliest  attach- 
ments, during,  probably,  three  or  four  thousand  years. 

19.  There  uiust  be,  therefoie,  in  the  nature  of  thirjgs, 
some  adequate  reason  for  this  universal  consent,  whicfe 
becomes  a  curious  object  of  inquiry.  The  utility  of  the 
diamond  great  as  it  is  in  some  respects,  enters  for  little 
or  nothing  into  the  calculation  of  its  price  ;  at  least  all 
that  pjortion  of  its  value  which  constitutes  the  ditterence 
between  the  cost  of  an  entire  diamond  and  an  equal  weigltt 
of  diamond  powder,  tnust  be  attributed  to  other  causes. 

20.  The  beauty  of  this  gem,  depending  on  its  unrival- 
led luHtre,  is,  no  doubt,  the  circumstance  which  originally 
brought  it  into  notice,  and  still  continues  to  uphold  it  in 
the  public  estimation  ;  and  certainly,  notwithstandirig  the 
smailness  of  its  bulk,  there  is  not  any  substance,  natural 
or  artiGcial,  which  can  sustain  any  comparison  with  it  in 
this  respect. 

£1.  rhe  vivid  and  various  refractions  of  the  opal,  the 
refreshing  tints  of  the  emerald,  the  singular  and  beauti- 
ful light  which  streams  from  thesix-iayed  star  of  the  gir- 
asol,  the  various  colours  combine<l  with  higii  lustre,  whick 
distinguish  the  ruby,  the  sapphire,  and  the  topaz,  beauti- 
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^fas  they  are  on  a  near  inspection,  are  almo;"it  entirelj 
lost  to  a  distant  beholder  ;  whereas,  the  diamond,  without 
any  essential  colour  of  itsown,  imbibes  the  pure  solar  ray, 
and  ihen  reflects  it,  either  with  undiniinished  intensity, 
too  white  and  too  vivid  to  be  sustained  for  more  ihan  an  in- 
stant by  the  most  insensible  eve, or  decomposed  by  refrac- 
tion into  thv^ie  prismatic  colours  which  paint  the  rainbow, 
and  the  morning  and  evening  clouds,  combined  witii  a 
brilliancy  which  yields,  and  hardly  yields,  to  that  of  the 
meridian  sun. 

22.  Other  gems,  inserted  into  rings  and  bracelets,  are 
best  seen  by  the  wearer;  and,  if  they  attract  the  notice 
of  the  bystanders,  divide  their  attention,  and  withdraw 
those  regards  which  ou^ht  to  be  concentred  on  the  person, 
to  the  merely  accessary  ornaments.  The  diamond,  on 
the  contrary,  whether  blazing  on  the  crown  of  state,  or 
diffusing  its  starry  radiance  from  the  breast  of  titled 
merit,  or  "in  courts  of  feasts  and  high  solemnities," 
v/reathing  itself  with  the  hair,  illustrating  the  shape  and 
colour  of  the  neck,  and  entering  ambitiously  into  contest 
with  the  lively  lustre  of  those  eyes  that  "  rain  influence" 
en  all  beholders,  blends  harmoniously  with  the  general 
effect,  and  proclaims  to  the  most  distant  ring  of  the  sur- 
rounding crowd,  the  person  of  the  monarch,  ot  the  knight,, 
or  of  the  beauty. 

23.  An\>ther  circumstance  tending  to  enhance  the 
value  of  the  diamond  is,  that  although  small  stones 
are  sufficiently  abundant  to  be  within  the  reach  of 
moderate  expenditure,  and  therefore  atFord,  to  all  those 
who  are  in  easy  circumstances,  an  opportunity  to  acquire 
a  taste  for  diamonds,  yet  those  of  a  larger  size  are,  and 
ever  have  been,  rather  rare  ;  and  of  those  which  are  cele- 
brated fijr  their  size  and  beauty,  the  whole  number,  at 
least  in  Europe,  scarcely  amoun'.s  to  half  a  dozen,  all  of 
them  being  in  the  possession  of  sovereign  princes. 

24  Hence  the  acqui-.ition  even  of  a  moderately  largo 
diamond,  is  what  mere  money  cannot  always  command  ; 
and  many  are  the  favours,  botii  political  and  of  other 
kinds,  for  which  a  diamond  of  a  large  size,  or  of  uncom- 
mon beauty,  may  be  offered  as  a  compensation,  where  its 
commercial  price,  in  money,  neither  can  be  tejulered,  nor 
would  be  received. 

25..  la  many  circumstances  also,  it  is  a  matter  of  no 
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snujil  importance  for  a  person  to  have  a  considerable  pagf' 
ot  his  piope;ty  in  the  most  portable  form  possible;  and 
in  this  respect,  what  is  there  that  can  be  compared  to  dia- 
monds, ^^hlch  possess  the  portability,  without  the  risk  of 
bills  of  exchange?  it  may  further  be  reo.arked,  in  favour 
of  this  species  of  property,  that  it  is  but  little  liable  to 
fluctuation,  and  has  gone  on  pretty  regularly  increasing 
in  value,  insomuch  that  the  price  of  stones  of  good  quality 
is  considerably  higljer  than  it  was  some  years  ago. 

26.  The  art  of  cuttiKgand  polishing  diamonds  has  a 
two  fold  object;  first  to  divide  the  natural  surface  of  the 
stone  in  a  symmetrical  manner,  by  means  of  highly  pol- 
ished polygonal  planes,  and  thus  to  bring  out,  to  the  best 
advantage,  the  wonderful  refulgence  of  this  beautiful 
g*em  ;  and,  secondly,  by  cutting  out  such  flaws  as  may 
happpen  to  be  near  the  surface,  to  remove  those  blemishes 
which  materially  detract  from  its  beauty,  and  consequent- 
ly fiom  its  value. 

2r.  The  removal  of  flaws  is  a  matter  of  great  impor- 
tance, for,  owing  to  the  form  in  which  the  diamond  is  cut, 
and  its  high  di  gree  of  refrangibility,  the  smallest  fault  is 
magnified,  and  becomes  obtrusively  visible  in  every  face. 
For  this  reason  also,  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter,  at 
all  times,  to  ascertain  v^hether  a  flaw  is,  oris  not  super- 
ficial ;  and  a  person  with  a  correct  and  well  practised, 
eye,  may  often  purchase  to  great  advantage,  stones  which 
appear  to  be  flawed  quite  through,  but  are,  in  fact,  only 
supeificially  blemished. 

28.  The  most  esteemed,  and,  at  the  same  time,  nearest 
to  the  colour  of  the  oriental  ruby,  is  pure  carmine,  or 
blood  red,  of  considerable  intensity,  forming,  when  well 
polished,  a  blaze  of  the  most  exquisite  and  unrivalled 
tint.  It  is,  however,  more  or  less  pale,  and  mixed  with 
blue  in  various  proportions:  hence  it  occurs,  rose-red  and 
reddish  white,  crimson,  peach  blossom-red,  and  lilac- 
blue,  the  latter  variety  being   named  oriental  amethyst. 

£9.  It  is  a  native  of  Pegu,  and  is  said  to  be  found  in 
the  sand  of  certain  streams  near  the  town  of  Sirian,  the 
capital  of  that  country  :  it  also  occurs,  with  sapphire,  iu 
the  sands  of  the  rivers  of  Ceylon.  A  ruby,  perfect  both 
in  c(dour  and  transparency,  is  much  less  common  than  a 
good  diamond,  and  whei»  of  the  weight  of  three  or  four 
carats,  is  even   more  valuable  than  that  gem.     The  kin^ 
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of  Pegu,  and  the  monarchs  of  Ava  and  Siarn,  monopolize 
the  finest  rubies,  in  the  same  waj  as  the  sovereigns  of 
India  make  a  monopoly  of  diamonds.  The  finest  ruby 
in  tlie  world  is  in  possession  of  the  first  of  these  kings  ; 
its  purity  has  passed  mto  a  proverb,  and  its  worth,  whea 
compared  with  gold,  is  inestimable. 

30.  The  Subah  of  the  Decan,  also,  is  in  possession  of  a 
prodigiously  fine  one,  a  full  ijich  in  diameter.  The  prin- 
ces of  Europe  cannot  boast  of  any  of  a  first  rate  magni- 
tude. The  oriental  sapphire  ranks  next  in  value  to  the 
ruby:  when  perfect,  its  colour  is  a  clear  and  bright 
Prussian  blue,  united  to  a  high  degree  of  transparency. 
The  asterias,  or  star-stone,  is  a  remarkable  variety  of 
this  beautiful  gem:  it  is  semi  transparent,  v.'ith  a  reddish 
purple  tinge. 

Note.  Brazil,  a  country  of  South  America,  lies  be* 
tween  the  eqaiuoctial  line  and  the  tropic  of  Capricorn, 
being  2300  niihs  in  length  and  1500  in  breadth.  The 
air  of  this  country,  aUiioagh  within  the  torrid  zone,  is 
temperate  and  wholesome,  and  the  soil  is  fertile. — Gol- 
conda  is  a  country  of  the  Decan  of  Hindoostan,  betweea 
the  lower  parts  of  the  courses  of  Kistna  and  Godavery 


rivers. 


Bangil  is  a  country  of  Ilindoostan,  TOO  miles  long  and 
500  oroad.  It  consists  of  one  vast  plain  of  the  uDSt  fer- 
tile soil,  which  annually  renders- tws),  and  in  some 
parts,  three  crops.  In  the  latter  part  of  July,  all  the 
lower  parts  of  Bengal  contiguous  to  the  Ganges  and 
Burrampooter  are  overilowel  and  present  a  surface  of 
water  100  miles  wide.  Since  1765,  Bi  rgal  has  been  sub- 
ject to  the  English  East  India  CiMnpany. 

Portugal,  the  most  western  part  of  Europe,  310  miles 
in  length  and  150  in  breadth,  is  bounded  on  the  north 
east  by  Spain,  anil  on  the  west  and  south  by  the  Atlantic. 
It  produces  vines,  oranges,  lemons,  almo!ids,  fig?,  &c.in 
great  pleiity  ;  and  salt  is  made  in  the  bay  of  St.  Ubes 
and  exp;>rted  to  various  parts  of  the  v/orld. — Ceylon  is 
a  large  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  at  the  ei)trance  of 
the  Jdv  ofBeogal,  betv/een  6°  and  10^  north  latitude.  Its 
greatest  length  is  280  mdes,  and  its  breadth  150.  Ceyloiv 
was  taken  truai  the  Dutch,  by  the  French  in  1796. 
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Qucf^tmis, 

What  is  the  situation  of  Brazil  ? 

Of  what  length  and  breadth  ? 

Is  the  soil  productive  ? 

Where  is  Bengal  ? 

Of  what  length  and  breadth  ? 

By  what  rivers  is  Bengal  enriched  ? 

What  is  the  situation  and  extent  of  Portugal  R' 

"What  are  i\\Q  productions  of  Portugal  ? 

"^Vhere  is  Ceylon  ? 

In  what  latitude  ? 

What  is  its  length  and  breadth  ? 

Sect.  2.  Gold  and  Silver  Mines. 

1.  The  mines  of  La  Plata,  so  denominated  on  account 
of  the  abundance  of  silver  they  contain,  are  chiefly  sit- 
uated in  the  provinces  which  were  strictly  considered 
as.Peruvian,  before  the  new  partition  of  territory  in  1/78  ; 
Charcas,  Tucuman,  and  even  Buenos  Ayres,  being  then 
considered  as  dependencies  of  Peru.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  New  Spain,  the  upper  part  of  the  viceroyalty  of 
La  Plata  is  the  richest  country  in  silver  which  has  yet 
been  discovered,  and  contains  innumerable  mines  both 
of  that  metal  and  of  gold. 

2.  All  its  northern  provinces  teem  with  mineral  opu- 
lence ;  and  those  ofLaricaja  and  Carabaya  a>e  di!?tin- 
guislied  by  the  production  of  the  latter,  and  still  nobler 
metal,  in  its  virgin  state.  The  mountain  of  Potosi  alone 
produces  weekly  about  five  thousand  marks  of  sdver,  that 
is,  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand  ^dollars — a  surprising 
produce,  when  it  is  considered  that  it  has  been  wrought 
since  1545,  at  which  time  it  was  accidentally  discovered 
by  an  Indian. 

3.  At  the  commencement,  it  was  still  more  abundant, 
and  tlie  metal  v\a^  dug  up  in  a  puier  state  ;  but  it  is  still 
conside'eti  as  the  most  sure  and  permanent  mine.  The 
silver  is  often  found  in  sl.oots  imbedded  in  the  earth.  Six 
thousand  Indians  are  sent  every  eighteen  months,  from 
the  pJo\inces  of  the  viceroyalty,  to  work  this  mine.  The 
expedition  is  called  mita ;  and  these  lndians,_haying  been^ 
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eurolled  and  formed  into  parties,  are  distiibnted  by  the 
governour  of  Putosi,  and  receive  a  small  daily  stipend, 
(equal  to  about  eiglueen  pence  English.)  until  the  period 
of  their  labour  is  completed. 

4.  They  are  thus  condenined  to  a  forceil  service,  which 
is  nothing  less  than  slavery,  so  Ions  as  it  lasts,  aiul  which 
the  Spaniards  endeavour  to  justify  by  the  plea  that  la- 
bourers could  not  otherwise  be  procured.  The  mita  hav- 
ing thus,  according  to  them,  been  rendered  indispensible, 
thej  observe  that  it  is  conducted  with  all  possible  human- 
ity ;  wliich  tliose  may  believe,  who  have  never  heard  of 
the  cruelties  they  have  exercised,  it  may  be  said  habit- 
ually, on  the  wretched  Indians,  since  the  conquest. 

5.  Lu!t>ps  of  pure  gold  and  silver,  called  papas,  frotn 
their  resemblaace  to  i!ie  potatoe,  are  i-ften  found  in  the 
sands.  The  poor  likewise  occupy  themselves  in  washing 
the  sands  of  the  rivers  and  rivulets,  in  onler  to  find  par- 
ticles of  the  precious  metals.  To  compensate  for  the 
mines  which  are  rendered  useless  by  the  irruption  of 
water,  or  other  accidetits,  rich  and  new  ones  are  daily 
discovered. 

6.  They  are  all  found  in  the  chains  of  mountains, 
commonly  in  Avy  and  barren  spots,  and  sometimes  io  ihe 
sides  of  the  breaks  in  the  rido;es.  Hiwever  certain  this 
rule  maybe  in  the  viceroyaTty  of  iiuenos  Ayres,  it  is 
contradicted  in  that  of  Lima,  where,  at  three  leagues  dis- 
tance from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  not  fai-  from  Tagna,  in  the 
province  of  Africa,  there  was  discovered,  not  many  years 
ago,  the  famous  toine  of  Huantajaya,  in  a  sandy  plain  at  a 
distance  from  the  mountains,  of  such  exuberant  wealth, 
that  the  puie  metal  was  cut  out  with  a  chisel. 

7.  From  this  mine  a  large  specimen  of  virgin  silvi  r  is 
preserved  in  the  royal  cabinet  of  natui  al  history  at  Madrid. 
it  attracted  a  considei-able  population,  although  neithec 
water  nor  the  common  conveniences  for  labour  could  be 
found  on  the  spot,  nor  was  there  any  pasnjrage  far  the 
cattle.  In  the  mint  of  Potosi,  about  six  millions  of  dollars 
are  annually  coined  ;  and  the  miaes  of  the  viceroyalty  o£ 
La  Plata,  taken  collectively,  are  reckoned  to  yield  about 
sixteen  millions.  The  new  viceroyaliyof  Buenos  Ayre« 
contains  thirty  gold  mines,  twenty-seven  silver  mines, 
and  sixteen  of  other  mesals. 

8*  The  mines  of  Mexico,  or  New  Spain,  have  been. 
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more  celebrated  for  their  riclies  than  tho.-e  nf  La  Plata, 
iioiwithstancling  wliich.  tlicy  are  remarkabie  for  the  pov- 
ertj  of  the  mmeial  they  contain.  A  quintal,  or  one  thou- 
sand six  hundred  ounces  of  silver  ore,  aftbrds,atainedium, 
not  more  than  three  or  four  ounces  of  pure  silver,  about 
one  third  of  what  is  yiehJed  by  the  same  quantity  of 
mineral  in  Saxony.  It  is  not,  therefoie,  owing  tw  the 
richness  of  the  ore,  but  to  its  abundaiiv-e,  and  th-  facility 
of  working  it,  that  ihe  mines  of  New  Spain  are  so  mucli 
superior  to  those  of  Europe. 

9.  ihe  fact  of  the  small  number  of  persons  etiiployed 
in  working  them,  is  not  less  contrary  to  the  commonly 
received  opinion  on  this  subject.  The  miiies  of  GuanaiL- 
ato,  iiiiinitely  richer  than  i\v.)^^  of  Poiosi  ever  were, 
aftorueu  from  1796  to  1303,  nearly  forty  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  gold  and  silver,  or  Tery  nearly  live  millions?  of 
dollars  annually,  being  somewhat  less  than  onefouMh  ot- 
the  whole  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  from  New  Spain; 
notwithstanding  which,  these  mines,  productive  as  ihay 
were,  did  not  employ  more  than  live  thousand  workmen 
of  every  description. 

10.  in  Mexico,  the  labour  of  the  mines  is  perfectly  freey. 
and  better  paid  than  any  other  kind  of  industry,  a  mi.ier 
earning  from  tive  to  live  dolhirs  and  a  half  weekly,  w  hde 
the  wa;:,ea  of  the  common  labourer  do  not  exceed  a  (iol- 
lar  and  a  half.  T!ie  persons  wiao  carry  the  ore  on  their 
backs,  from  the  spot  whei  e  it  is  dug  out  of  the  mine,  to 
that  where  it  is  collected  in  lieaps,  receive  a  sum  equal 
to  five  English  shillings  for  a  day's  work  of  six  hours. 
Neither  slaves,  criminals,  nor  forced  labourers,  are  em- 
ployed   in  the  Mexican  Mines. 

11.  In  consequence  of  the  clumsy,  imperfect,  and  ex- 
pensive mode  ot  cleariiig  them  from  water,  several  of  the 
richest  of  these  mines  have  been  overiiovved  and  aban- 
doned ;  whde  the  want  of  niethod  in  the  arrangeraent  of 
the  galleries,  and  the  absence  of  lateral  comniu ideations, 
add  to  the  us.ceitai  ;ty,  aod  greatly  increase  the  ex«.ei'se 
of  working  them.  Lalsour  is  not;  as  in  tlie  workiug  of  the 
European  mines,  abridged,  nor  the  transport  of  materials, 
facilitated. 

Jii.  When  new  works  are  undertaken,  a  due  consid- 
eration is  not  bestowe<l  on  the  preliminary  airangements;- 
and  they  are  always  conducted  on  too  large  and  expeusivG 
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a  scale.  More  than  three-fourths  of  the  silver  obtainetl 
from  America  is  extricated  from  tiie  ore  by  the  means  of 
quicksilver,  the  loss  of  which,  in  the  process  of  amalga- 
mation, is  immense.  The  quantity  consumed  annually 
in  New  Spain  alone,  is  about  sixteen  thousand  quintals  ; 
and,  in  the  whole  of  America,  about  twenty-tive  thousand 
quintals  are  annually  expeistled,  the  cost  of  which,  in  the 
colonies,  has  been  estimated  at  one  fourth  of  a  million 
Sterlino;. 

13.  The  greater  part  of  this  quicksilver  has  been  lately 
furnished  by  the  mine  of  x\hnaden  in  Spain,  and  that  of 
Istria  in  Carniola  the  celebrated  quicks. Iver  mine  of 
Huancavelica,  in  Peru,  having  tj;reatly  fallen  olT  in  its  pro- 
duce since  the  sis-t^enth  century,  when  it  was  highKj 
flourishing.  The  prosperity  of  the  silver  mines,  both  ia 
Mexico  aud  Peru,  therefore,  greatly  depends  on  the  sup- 
plies of  quicksilver  from  Spain,  Germany,  and  Italy  ;  foe 
such  is  the  abundance  of  the  ore  in  those  kingdoms,  that 
the  only  limit  to  the  quantity  of  &i!vey  obtained  there,  is 
the  want  of  mercury  for  amalgamation. 

14.  In  taking  a  ge»;eral  view  of  the  riches  of  the  other, 
provinces  of  America,  Jlr.  Hun^.boldt,  v/hr,  has  supplied 
these  details,  re^marks,  that  in  Peru,  silver  ore  exists  ia 
as  great  abundance  as  in  Mexico,  the  mires  of  Laurico- 
cha  being  capable  of  yielding  as  ^reat  a  produce  as  those 
of  Guanaxato  ;  but  that  the  art  of  mining,  and  the  meth- 
ods of  separating  the  silver  from  its  ore,  are  still  vwora 
defective  than  in  New  Spain. 

15.  Notwidistanding  this  imperfect  system,  the  total 
amount  of  the  precious  metals  annually  furnished  by 
America,  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  nine  millions  and  a 
half  sterling — (he  gold  being  in  proportion  to  the  silver  as 
one  to  forty-six.  From  149^  to  1 803,  the  quantity  of  gold 
and  silver  extracted  fiom  the  An:erican  mines  has  beea 
equal  in  value  to  5,ro6,700,000  dollars  ;  of  which  im- 
mense sum,  the  portion  brought  ints*  Europe,  including 
the  booty  made  by  the  conquerors  of  America,  is  estima- 
ted at  5,445,000.000,  giving  an  average  of  seventeen  miU 
lion  and  a  half  of  dollars  yearly. 

16.  The  annual  importation  being  divided  into  six  pe- 
riods, appears  to  have  been  constantly  augmenting,  and  ia 
the  following  pro<iressive  ratio.  Frv)m  1492  to  1:00,  it 
did  not  exceed  250,000  dollars.     From  1500  to  1545;it 
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amounted  to  three  miUions  of<l(>llars.  From  1545  to  1600, 
to  eleven  millions.  From  1600  to  1700,  to  sixteen  nnl- 
lions.  From  1700  to  1750,  to  twenty  two  millions  and  a 
fealf.  An<l,  lastly,  from  1750  to  1803,  to  the  prodigious 
sum  of  thirty-five  millions  thiee  huiidped  thousand  dol- 
lars, neai  ly  ei^ht  miili»*ns  sterling;. 

17*  The  first  period  v/as  that  of  exchange  with  the  na- 
tives, or  of  mere  rapine.  The  second  wa^^  distinwuisliect' 
by  the  conquest  and  plunder  (sf  Mexico.  P-ern  and  New 
Granada,  and  by  the  openingof  the  first  mi'iet^.^  Th.et'  rd 
be<j;an  with  the  discovery  of  ihe  rich  mines  of  Potosi  ;  ard 
in  the  course  of  it,  t!ie  conquest  of  Chili  was  completed, 
and  \arious  mines  opened  ir  New  Sioin,  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fourth  peiiod  tlie  mines  of  Potosi  l.esi.an 
to  be  e!iiiauste(l  ;  but  ihose  of  Lauricocha  were  discover- 
ed, ond  the  produce  of  New  Spain  rose  from  two  miUions 
to  five  mii'ions  of  doil-'rs  annually. 

18.  The  fifth  p3riod  beoan  with  the  discovery  of  o;o1d  in 
Brazil  :  and  the  si%th  is  distinjiuished  by  the  prodigioua 
JRcrease  of  the  mines  of  New  Spain,  v»hi!e  those  of  every 
©ther  partof  America,  with  the  exception  of  the  lirazii!:;. 
have  be?n  constantly  iniprovino^. 

19.  The  oold  mines  of  Brazil  are  very  productive. 
Those  called  genera],  ar(^  distant  about  seventy  five 
leagues  frotn  Rio  Janei  o,  which  is  the  staple  and  principal 
outlet  of  the  riches  of  the  Brazilian  territory.  They  yield 
to  the  king,  annually,  for  his  right  of  fifths,  at  least  on& 
hundred  and  twelve  arobas.  (weighing  twenty- five  pf)un<ls 
each,)  of  gold.  Their  yearly  produce  mav,  therefore,  be 
estimated  at  upwards  of  eight  hundro«l  thousand  pounds 
sterlino-  ;  and  that  of  ihs  oiore  diotant  mines,  at  about 
one  third  the  sum. 

20.  The  gold  drawn  from  them  cannot  be  carried  to  Rio 
Janeiro,  without  being  first  brought  to  the  yrrel^itig  houses 
established  in  esch  district,  where  tlie  right  of  the  crown 
is  received.  What  belongs  to  private  persons  is  remitted 
in  bars,  with  their  weight,  number,  and  an  impres-ion  of 
the  royal  arms.  The  gold  is  then  assayed,  and  its  stand- 
ard imprinted  oo  each  bar.  When  these  bars  are  carried 
to  the  tnint,  their  value  is  pai  i  to  tlie  possessor  in  coin, 
commonly  ia  half  doubloons,  each  worth  eight  Spani§Fi 
'ioliara. 
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-21.  Upon  each  of  these  half  doubloons  the  king;  gains  a 
-dolla:,  by  the  alloy  and  right  of  coi!iay;e.  The  mint  of 
llio  Janeiro  is  one'of  the  most  beantifu!  in  existence,  and 
is  furnished  with  every  convenience  for  \vu»  king  with  the 
greatest  celerity.  As  the  goid  ariives  from  the  mines  at 
the  s.ime  time  that  the  fleets  arrive  from  Portugal,  it  is 
necessary  to  accelerate  the  operations  of  the  mint,  and  the 
coii.aijje  proceeds  with  surprising  quickness. 

22.  In  Africa,  t|}e  king.lotn  of  Mozamhic  abounds  ia 
gold,  which  is  washe«I  down  by  the  rivers,  and  forms  a 
chi'^f  part  of  the  commerce  of  the  country.  The  king- 
doms -.f  Monomotapa  and  Sofala  likewise  furnish  co.isid- 
erabi? quantities  of  gold;  and  the  Portuguese  who  re- 
side in  t  -e  latter  territory,  report  that  it  yields  annually 
two  mdlions  of  mttigals^  equal  to  somewhat  more  than  a 
million  sterling. 

23.  The  merchants  export  from  Mecca,  and  other 
parts,  about  the  sanie  quaiiiity  of  gold.  The  soldiers  are 
paid  in  gold  dust,  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  collected  ; 
and  ihis  IS  so  pure,  and  of  so  tine  a  yellow,  as  not  to  be 
exceeded,  when  w.  ought,  by  any  other  gold  Desides  that 
of  Japan.  Gold  is  likewise  found  on  the  island  of  Mada- 
gascar. The  gold  cuast  is  so  denominated  from  the  abun- 
dance of  gold  found  among  the  sands  .•  it  is  not,  however, 
so  productive  as  has  been  generally  suppo-^ed,  owiiig  to 
the  intense  heats  v\hich,  in  a  great  nieasure,  prevent  the 
natives  from  prosecuting  their  researches. 

24.  In  Asia,  the  isUnd  of  Japan  is  mo»t  productive  of 
gold,  which  is  found  in  several  of  its  provinces,  and  is,  ia 
bj  far  the  greater  proportion,  melted  fr^m  its  ore.  It  is 
likewise  procured  by  wasliing  the  sands,  and  a  small 
quantity  i&  likewise  found  in  the  ore  of  copper.  The  em- 
peror claims  a  supreme  jurisdiction,  not  only  over  the 
gi/'id  mines  but  over  ali  the  mines  of  the  empire,  wliiih. 
are  not  allowed  to  be  worked  without  a  license  from  him, 

£5  Two  thirds  of  their  produce  belong  to  him,  and  the 
other  third  is  left  to  the  governor  .»f  the  province  in  which 
the  mines  are  situated.  But  the  richest  gold  ore,  .md 
that  whichyields  the  iinest  gold,  is  dug  in  oneof  the  north- 
ern provinces  of  the  island  of  Niphon,  a  dependency  of 
Japan,  where  the  gold  mines  have  been  highly  produc- 
tive until  latterly,  Kuugh  they  have  much  fallen  olF. 

S6.  in  the  Japanese  province  of  Tsckungo^  a  rich  gold 
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mine  having  been  filled  with  water,  was  no  longer  work.-: 
ed  :  as  it  was,  however,  so  situated,  ihat.  by  cuttiny;  the 
rock,  and  making  an  Ojeniifg  beneath  the  mine,  tlie  -.xater 
could  be  easily  drawn  «  ft",  this  was  attempted,  Ar  the 
momentofcomnsencing  the  operation,  so  violent  a  st(H'm 
of  thunder  and  iighTni{)g  srose,  that  the  vvorkii'en  were 
obliged  to  seek  shelter  elsewhere  ;  an^;  these  supersti>ioug 
people  intaginir^g  that  the  tutelar  god  ard  protettor  c.f  ihe 
spot,  unwilling  to  have  the  biiwels  of  the  earth  thus  rilied, 
had  raised  the  storm  to  make  them  sensible  of  his  grent 
displeasure  at  such  an  undertaking,  desisted  from  ail 
further  attempts,  through  the  fear  oi"  incutring  his  dis- 
pleasure. 

£7.  Thibet,  a  mountainous  country  of  India,  contains 
a  great  abundance  of  gold,  which  is  traced  in  the  rivers 
flowing fiora  that  terriloiy  into  the  Ganges,  in  Hindos- 
tan,  there  are  not  any  mines  uf  gold;  but  in  the  irnnda 
district,  gold  is  collected  in  the  river  which  passes  Nel- 
amtiur  in  the  Mangery  Talui,  a  Nair  having  the  exclusive 
privilege  Cif  this  collection,  for  whieli  he  pays  a  small  an- 
imal tribute.  Silver  is  in  general,  rare  throughout  the 
oriental  regions,  and  there  is  not  any  indication  of  this 
Rietal  in  India  ;  but  in  Japan  there  are  several  silver 
mines,  more  particularly,  in  the  rsot  thern  provinces,  and 
the  metal  extracted  from  them  is  very  pure  and  fine. 

£8.  Turnir>g  to  Europe,  Dahnatia  is  said  in  ancient 
times  to  have  produced  an  abur-dance  of  Gold.  Plin}'' 
reports,  that  in  the  reign  of  theemperor  Nero,  fifty  pounds 
of  this  precious  njetal  were  daily  taken  from  the  niines 
of  that  province  ;  and  that  it  was  found  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  It  is  added,  that  Vibius,  who  was  sent  by 
Augustus  to  subdue  the  Dalmatians,  oblio;ed  that  hardy 
3nd  war  like  people  to  work  in  the  mines  and  to  separate 
the  gold  from  the  ore. 

.  29.  Bossina,  in  Sclavonia,  contains  many  mineral 
tiiountains,  and  has  rich  mines  of  gold  and  silver.  The 
district  in  which  the  latter  are  found  is  named  the  Sreb^ 
rarniza,  being  derived  from  the  word  srebr^  which  signi- 
fies silver  in  all  the  Slavonian  dialects.  Their  produce 
resembU^s  the  native  silver  of  Potosi,  and  is  found,  com- 
bined with  pure  cjuartz,  in  small,  thin  leaves,  resembling 
moss. 

30.  The  kingdom  of  Norway  formerly  produced  gold  ? 
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bat  the  expense  of  working  the  mines,  and  procuring  tiie 
pure  ore,  being  greater  than  the  prolit,  these  have  been  ne- 
glected. There  are,  however,  silver  mines,  which  are 
extiemely  valuable,  and  give  employment  to  several 
thousands  of  persons.  Tiie  principal  of  tliese  is  at  Kon- 
igsbeig,  and  was  discovere«l  in  lb23,  when  the  town 
was  invmediately  built,  and  peopled  with  German  miner*. 

31.  tn  ITjI,  forty-one  shafts,  and  twelve  veins,  were 
wrought  in  this  mine,  and  gave  employment  to  three 
thousand  live  hundred  oiiicers,  artificers,  and  labourers. 
The  silver  ore  is  not,  as  v.as  at  tiist  iinagiried,  con  lin- 
ed to  the  mountain  between  Konigsbeig  ami  the  river  Jor- 
dal,  but  extends  its  veins  for  several  miles  throughout  the 
adjacent  districts  in  consequence  ot  which,  new  mities 
have  been  undertaken  ia  several  places,  and  prosperously 
carried  on. 

C^'2,  One  of  the  richest  and  most  ancient  of  tiie  mines, 
named  "Old  God's  blessing,"  has  sometinies,  in  the  space 
of  a  week,  yielded  several  hundred  pounds  weight  of  rich 
ore*  The  astonishing  depth  of  this  mine,  wnich  is  not 
less  than  a  hundred  and  eighty  fathoms  perpendic4ilar, 
fills  the  mind  of  the  beholder  with  amazement  ;  and  the 
circumference  at  the  bottom  forms  aclear  space  of  several 
hundreds  of  tathoms. 

33.  Here  the  sight  of  thirty  or  forty  piles  burning  on 
all  sides  iuthisgloomy  cavern,and  continually  fed  to  soften 
ilie  stone  in  the  prosecution  of  the  labours,  seems,  accord- 
ing to  the  notions  commonly  entertained,  an  apt  imas^e  of 
hell;  and  the  swarms  of  miners  covered  with  soot,  aad 
bustling  about  in  habits  according  to  their  several  en^n!oy- 
ments,  may  well  pass  for  so  many  infernal  spirits  ;  more 
especially,  when,  at  a  given  signal,  when  trie  mine  is  to  be 
sprung  in  this  or  that  direction,  they  exclaim  aloud : 
••'Berg-livet,  berg-livet  I"  Take  care  of  your  lives. 

34.  The  gold  mines  of  Cremnitz  lie  forty  miles  south 
of  the  Carpathian  hills  ;  and  twenty  miles  farther  to  the 
south,  are  the  silver  mines  of  Schemnitz.  These  are  call- 
ed mining  towns  ;  and  the  former  is  the  principaU  its 

■  rich  ores  being  found  in  what  is  styled  metallic  rock.  Its 
mines  also  produce  a  certain  proportion  of  silver.  Hun- 
gary is  besides  enriched  by  a  miaeral  peculiar  to  itself, 
or  one,  at  least,  which  has  not  hitherto  been,  discovered 
elsewhere,  namely,  the  opal — a  gem  preferred  to  all  oth- 

2f 
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ers  by  tlie  oriental  nations.  The  opal  mines  are  situated 
at  Ozerwiniza,  where  they  are  found  in  a  hill  consisting 
of  decomposed  porphyry,  a  few  tiithoms  beneath  tlie  sur- 
face. Their,  produce  is  of  various  qualities,  from  the 
opake-white,or  semi-opal,  to  the  utmost  refulgence  of  the 
lively  colours  by  which  this  noble  gem  is  distinguished. 

35.  Transylvania  and  the  Bannet  contain  numerous 
and  valuable  mines,  consisting  chiefly  of  grey  gold  ore, 
and  white  gold  ore.  The  finest  gold  is  found  at  Olapian, 
not  far  from  Zalathna,  intermixed  with  gravel  nnd  sand. 
The  sands  of  the  Rhine,  on  the  shores  near  Germer- 
scheim  and  Sels,  also  contain  gold.  The  mountains  of 
Spain  were,  according  to  the  ancient  writers,  very  rich 
in  gold  and  silver;  and  accordingly  Gibbon  calls  that 
kingdom  "  the  Peru  and  Mexico  of  the  old  world."' 

56.  He  adds,  that  "  the  discovery  of  the  rich  western 
continent  by  the  Phoenicians^  and  the  oppress^ioti  of  the 
simple  natives,  who  were  compelled  to  labour  in  their 
own  mines  for  the  benefit  of  strangers,  form  an  exact  type 
of  the  more  recent  history  of  Spanish  America."  The 
Phoenicians  were  simply  acquainted  with  the  sea-coasts 
ofSpain  ;  but  avarice  as  well  as  ambition  carried  the  arms 
of  Rome  and  Carthage  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  and 
alnsost  every  part  ot  the  soil  was  found  pregnant  with 
gold   silver,  and  copper. 

37.  A  mine  near  Carthagena  is  said  to  have  yielded 
daily  twenty-five  thousand  drachms  of  sUver  or  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  a  year.  The  provin- 
ces of  Asturia,  Gallicia,  and  Lusitania,  yielded  twenty 
thousand  pounds  weight  of  gold  annually:  the  modern 
Spaniard,  have,  however,  chosen  rather  to  import  the 
precious  metals  from  America,  than  to  seek  them  at 
home. 

38.  Portugal  is  in  many  parts  mountainous,  and  these 
njountains  contain,  beside  others,  rich  ores  of  silver;  but 
the  Portuguese,  like  the  Spaniards,  being  supplied  with 
metals  iVoni  their  transatlantic  possessions,  and  particu- 
larly with  an  abundance  of  gold  and  silver  from  Brazil, 
do  nut  work  the  mines  in  their  own  country.  Gems  of 
all  kinds,  as  turquoises  and  h^'acinths,  are  also  found  in 
the  above  mountains,  together  Mih  a  beautifully  variegated 
inatble,  and  m^ny  curious  fossds. 
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Note.  Buenos  x\yres  is  a  country  of  South  America  es- 
teuding  from  15°  to  35°  south  latitude. — Peru,  iu  South 
America,  lies  between  V  north,  and  £5°  south  latitude. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Popajan,  east  by  the  Andes, 
south  by  Chili  and  La  Plata,  and  west  by  the  PaciMc 
Ocean.  Its  capital  is  Lima. — Mexico  lies  between  16*^ 
and  37°  north  latitude.  The  face  of  the  country  is  very 
much  diversified  ;  the  climate  is  healthy.— -New  Granada 
is  south  of  the  gulph  of  Darien,  extending  from  3°  to  10° 
north  latitude. 

The  islands  of  Japan,  in  Asia,  lie  between  30°  and  40° 
north  latitude  :  the  largest  of  these  is  GOO  miles  long  and 
130  broad.  Its  capital  is  Jeddo. — Dalmatia  is  a  country 
of  Europe,  north  of  the  gulf  of  V  enice. — Sclavonia,  a  coun- 
try of  Europe,  300  miles  long  and  75  broad,  lies  between 
the  Danube  and  Drave. — Norway,  a  kingilom  uf  Europe, 
the  most  westerly  part  of  the  ancient  Scandiriavia,  lies 
between  57°  and  72°  ncith  latitude.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  and  west  by  the  Northern  Ocean,  east  by  Swe- 
dish Lapland  and  south  by  Categate.  In  sofoe  sections  of 
Norway  the  climate  is  moderate,  in  others,  winter  com- 
mences about  the  middle  of  October  with  great  severity, 
and  continues  to  the  middle  of  April.  Norway  produces 
but  little  grain. 

Questions. 

What  is  the  situation  and  extent  of  Buenos  Ayrea.'^ 

What  is  its  capital  ? 

What  is  the  situation  of  Mexico  .^ 

Where  is  New  Granada? 

Where  are  the  islands  of  Japan  ? 

Where  is  Dalmatia  ? 

Near  w^hat  gulf  is  it  situated  ? 

Between  what  rivers  is  Sclavonia, in  Europe,  situated .»* 

What  is  the  situation  and  extent  of  Norw^ay  ? 

What  is  the  climate  ? 

Sect.  3.  Quicksilver  Mines. 

I.  The  quicksilver  mines  of  Idriaare  the  most  interest- 
ing of  these,  and  demand  a  particular  description,  as 
they  have  been  celebrated  in  natural  history,  poetry,  and 
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lOinar.ce.  The  ban  of  Idria  is  a  district  immediately 
subject  to  the  Chamber  of  Inner  Austria,  and  lies  west- 
ward of  Carnioia.  The  town,  which  is  small,  is  seated 
in  a  deep  valley,  amid  high  mountains,  on  the  river  of  the 
same  nan.e,  and  at  the  bottom  of  so  steep  a  descent,  that 
its  approach  is  a  task  of  great  difficulty,  and  some- 
times of  danger. 

2.  1  he  mifjes  were  discovered  in  1497,  before  which 
time,  that  part  of  the  country  was  inhabited  by  a  few 
coopers  only,  and  other  artificers  in  wood,  with  which 
the  territory  abounds.  Oiie  evening,  a  cooper  having 
placed  a  new  tub  under  a  dropping  spring,  to  try  if  it 
would  hold  water,  on  returning  next  morning,  found  it 
so  heavy  that  he  could  scarcely  move  it.  He  at  tirst  uas 
]ei\  by  his  superstition  to  sugpect  that  the  tub  was  be- 
wiuhed;  but  perceivirig  at  length  a  shining  Huid  at  the 
bottom,  with  tne  nature  of  which  he  was  unaccjuainted, 
he  collected  it,  and  proceeded  to  an  apothecary  at  Lau- 
bach,  wlio  being  an  artful  man,  disniissed  him  v.ith  a 
smiili  vecorjpence,  requesting  that  he  would  not  fail  to 
bring  liiin  further  supplies. 

3.  The  subterraneus  passages  of  tbe  great  mine  are 
so  extensive,  that  it  would  require  several  hours  to  pass 
through  them.  The  greatest  perpendicular  depth,  com- 
puti'jg  from  the  entrance  of  the  shaft,  i^  840  feet  ;  but 
as  these  passages  advance  horizontally,  under  a  high 
mountain,  the  depth  would  be  much  greater,  if  the  meas- 
liie  were  taken  from  the  surface. 

4.  One  mode  of  descending  the  shaft  is  by  a  bucket ; 
but  as  the  entrance  is  narrow,  the  bucket  is  liable  to  strike 
against  tlie  sides,  or  to  be  stopped  by  some  obstacle,  so 
that  it  may  be  readily  overset.  A  second  mode  of  de- 
scending is  safer,  by  the  means  of  a  great  number  of  lad- 
ders, placed  obliquely,  in  a  kind  of  a  zig-zag  :  as  the  lad- 
ders, however,  are  wet  and  narrow,  a  person  must  be 
very  cautious  how  he  steps,  to  prevent  his  falling. 

5.  In  the  course  of  the  descent,  there  are  several  rest- 
ing places,  which  are  extremely  welcome  to  the  wearied 
traveller.  In  some  of  the  subterraneous  passages  the 
heat  is  sn  intense  as  to  occasion  a  profuse  sweat ;  and  in 
several  of  the  shafts  the  air  was  formerly  so  confined, 
tliat  several  miners  were  suffocated  by  an*  igneous  vapour, 
or  gaseous  exhalation,  called  the  fire-damp.     This  has 
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been  prevented  by  sinking  the  main  shaft  deeper.  Near 
to  it  is  a  large  wheel,  and  an  hydraulic  machine,  by  which 
the  mine  is  cleared  of  water. 

6.  To  these  pernicious  and  deadly  caverns  criminals 
are  occasionally  banished  by  the  Austrian  government; 
and  it  has  sometimes  happened,  that  this  punishment  has 
been  allotted  to  persons  of  considerable  rank  and  ftimily. 
An  accident  of  thisnature,  in  the  person  of  Count  Alberti, 
laid  the  foundation  of  Mr.  Sargent's  elegant  dramatic 
poem,  entitled  '*  the  mine." 

7.  The  Count  having  fought  a  duel  with  an  Austrian 
general  against  the  Emperor's  command,  and  having  left 
him  for  dead,  wasoblio;ed  to  seek  refuge  in  one  of  the  for- 
ests of  [stria,  where  he  was  apprehended,  and  afterwards 
rescued  by  a  band  of  robbers  who  had  long  infested  that 
quarter.  With  these  banditti,  he  spent  nine  months, 
until,  by  a  close  investiture  of  the  place  in  which  they 
were  concealed,  and  after  a  very  obstinate  resistance,  ili 
which  the  greater  part  of  them  were  killed,  he  was  taken 
and  carried  to  Vienna,  to  be  broken  alive  on  the  wheel. 
This  punishment  was,  by  the  intercession  of  his  friends, 
changed  into  that  of  perpetual  confinement  and  labour  ia 
the  mines  of  Idria — a  sentence  which,  to  a  noble  mind, 
was  worse  than  death. 

8.  To  these  mines  he  was  accompanied  by  the  Count- 
ess, his  lady,  who  belonged  to  one  of  the  first  familips  in 
Germany,  and  who,  having  tried  every  means  to  procure 
her  husband's  pardon  without  edect,  resolved  at  length  to 
share  his  miseries,  as  she  could  not  relieve  them.  They 
were  terminated,  however,  by  his  pardon  being  procured 
by  the  general  with  whom  he  had  fought  the  duel,  on  the 
latter  being  recovered  from  his  wounds  ;  aad  tiiis  noble- 
man, on  his  return  to  Vienna,  was  again  taken  into  favour, 
and  restored  to  his  fortune  and  rank. 

Note.  Idria,  in  Germany,  is  situated  on  the  river 
Idria,  in  46°  north  latitude.  Germany,  a  country  of 
Europe,  640  long  and  550  broad,  is  bounded  on  the'east 
by  Hungary  and  PoianVl,  north  by  the  Baltic  Sea  and 
Denmark,  west  by  France  and  south  by  the  Alps  and 
-Bwif^erland. 

Vienna,  the  capital  of  Germany  is  situated  on  the  Dan- 
S7* 
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ube,  550  norlh  east  of  Rome  and  565  east  of  Paris,  in  4S^ 
north  latitude. 

Questions. 

On  \\liat  liver  is  Idria,  in  Germany  ? 

In  what  latitude  ? 

"What  are  the  boundaries  of  Germany? 

What  is  its  length  and  breadth  ? 

On  u'hat  is  Vienna  situated  ? 

In  what  direction  from  Paris  ? 

Sect,  4.     Iron  Mines. 

T.  Native  iron,  the  existence  of  which  was  formerly 
questioned,  Has  been  found  in  several  places  :  it  is,  how- 
ever, fcir  from  being  common,  and  occurs  in  several  mines. 
A  mass  of  this  description  of  iron  was  discovered  in  the 
district  of  Santiago  del  Estero,  in  South  America,  by  a 
party  of  Indians,  in  the  midst  of  a  wide  extended  plain. 
It  projected  about  a  foot  above  the  ground,  nearly  the 
whole  of  its  upper  surface  being  visible  ;  and  the  news  of 
its  having  been  found  in  a  country  where  there  are  not 
any  mountains,  nor  even  the  smallest  stone,  within  the 
circumference  of  a  hundred  leagues,  was  considered  as 
truly  surprising. 

2.  Although  the  journey  was  attended  with  great  dan- 
«rer,  on  account  of  the  want  of  water,  and  abundance  of 
wild  beasts  in  these  deserts,  several  individuals,  in  the 
hope  of  gain,  undertook  to  visit  this  mass;  and,  having 
^^rcomplished  their  journey,  sent  a  specimen  of  the  metal 
to  Lima  and  Madrid,  wheie  it  was  found  to  be  very  pure 
jK)ft  iron.  As  it  was  reported  that  this  mass  was  the  ex- 
tremify  of  an  immeifse  vein  of  the  metal,  a  metallurgist 
^vas  sent  to  examine  the  spot,  and  by  him  it  was  found 
burief!  in  pure  clay  and  ashes. 

3.  Kxternally,  it  had  the  appearance  of  very  compact 
iron,  but  was  internally  full  of  cavities,  as  if  the  whole 
had  been  formerly  in  a^liquid  state.  This  idea  was  con- 
^.rmed  by  its  having,  on  its  surface,  the  impression  ok 
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numan  feet  and  hands  of  a  large  size,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  ieet  of  a  description  of  large  birds,  very  common  in 
South  America.  Although  these  impressions  seemed 
very  perfect,  it  was  concluded,  either  that  they  were 
lusus  naturae^  or  that  impressions  of  this  kind  were  previ- 
ousljon  the  ground,  and  that  the  liquid  mass  of  iron,  in 
falling  on  it,  received  them. 

4.  It  had  the  greatest  resemblance  to  a  mass  of  dough  ; 
which,  having  been  stamped  with  impressions  of  hands 
and  feet,  and  marked  with  a  finger,  had  afterwards  been 
converted  into  iron.  On  digging  round  the  mass,  the 
under  surface  was  found  covered  with  a  coat  of  scoriee 
from  four  to  six  inches  thick, undoubtedly  occasi®ned  by 
the  moisture  of  the  earth,  the  upper  surface  being  clean. 
No  appearance  of  generation  was  observed  in  the  earth 
below  or  round  it  for  a  great  distance. 

5.  About  two  leagues  to  the  eastward,  was  a  brackish 
mineral  spring,  and  a  very  gentle  ascent  of  from  four  to 
six  feet  in  height,  running  from  north  to  south  ;  with  this 
exception,  the  adjacent  territory  was  a  perfect  level. 
About  the  spring,  as  well  as  near  the  mass,  the  earth  was 
very  light,  loose,  and  greatly  resembling  ashes,  even  in 
colour.  The  grass  in  the  vicinity,  was  very  short,  small, 
and  extremely  unpalateable  to  the  eattle:  but  that  at  a 
distance,  was  long,  and  extremely  grateful  to  them. 

6.  From  these  concurrent  circumstances  it  was  con- 
cluded, that  this  mass  of  native  iron,  which  was  estimated 
to  weigh  about  three  hundred  quintals,  was  produced  by 
a  volcanic  explosion.  It  is  stated  as  an  undoubted  fact, 
that  in  one  of  the  forests  of  the  above  district  of  Santiago 
del  Estero,  there  exists  a  mass  of  pure  native  ir*on,  in  the 
shape  of  a  tree  with  its  branches.  At  a  little  depth  in  the 
earth  are  found  stones  of  quartz  ofa  beautiful  red  colour, 
which  the  honey-gatherers,  the  only  persons  who  frequent 
this  rude  territory,  employ  as  flints  to  light  their  fires. 

r.  Several  of  these  were  selected  on  account  of  their 
peculiar  beauty,  tliey  being  spotted  and  studded,  as  it 
were,  with  gold  :  one  of  them,  weighing  about  an  ounce, 
was  ground  by  the  governor  of  the  district,  wlio  extracted 
from  it  a  drachm  of  gold.  A  fibrous  kind  of  native  iron 
has  been  found  at  Ebenstock,  \n  Saxon v,  and  also  in  Sibe- 
ria, where  one  particular  mass  v/eighed  1600  pounds. 

K  It  resembled  forged  iron  in  its  cempositien,  and  was 
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ffialleable  when  cold,  but  brittle  when  red  hot.  In  Sene- 
gal, where  it  is  most  common,  it  is  of  a  cubical  form,  and 
is  employed  by  the  natives  in  the  manufacture  of  different 
kinds  of  vessels.  Iron,  although  one  of  the  imperfect 
metals,  is  susceptible  of  a  very  high  polish,  and  more  ca- 
pable than  any  other  metal  of  having  its  hardness  increas- 
ed or  diminished  by  certain  chemical  processes. 

9.  It  is  often  manufactured  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  one 
hundred  andjifly  times,  and,  as  will  now  be  seen,  even 
^ih^wt  six  hundred  and  thirty  times,  more  valuable  than 
gold.  On  weighing  several  common  v/atch-pendulum 
springs,  such  as  are  sold,  for  ordinary  work,  by  the  Lon- 
don artists,  at  half  a  crown,  ten  of  them  were  found  to 
weigh  but  one  single  grain.  Hence,  one  pound  avoirdu- 
pois, equal  to  seven  thousand  grains,  contains  ten  times 
that  number  of  these  springs,  which  amount,  at  half  a 
crown  each,  to  8750  pounds  sterling. 

10.  Reckoning  the  troy  ounce  of  gold  at  four  pounds 
sterling,  and  the  pound,  equal  to  5760  grains,  at  48  pounds 
sterling,  the  value  of  an  avoirdupois  pound  of  gold  is 
58,33,  or  581.  6s.  7d.  The  above  amount  of  the  value  of 
the  watch  springs  weighing  an  avoirdupois  pound,  being 
divided  by  that  sum,  will  give  a  ratio  of  somewhat  more 
than  150  to  1.  But  the  pendulum-springsof  the  best  kind 
of  watches  sell  at  half  a  guinea  each  ;  and  at  this  price, 
the  abovementioned  value  is  increased  in  the  ratio  of  four 
and  one  fifth  to  one;  which  gives  an  amount  of  56,7501. 
sterling.  This  sum  being  divided  by  the  value  of  the 
avoirdupois  pound  of  gold,  gives  a  quotient  of  more  than 
630  to  1. 

11.  It  is  the  valuable  property  of  iron,  after  it  is  reduc- 
ed into  the  state  of  steel,  that,  although  it  is  sufficiently 
soft  when  hot,  or  when  gradually  cooled,  to  be  formed 
without  difficulty  into  various  tools  and  utensils,  still  it 
may  be  afterwards  rendered  more  or  less  hard,  even  to  an 
extreme  degree, by  simply  plunging  it,  when  red  hot  into 
cold  water.  This  is  called  /fr7?/jeri?i,2r,  the  hardness  pro- 
duced, being  greater  in  proportion  as  the  steel  is  hotter, 
and  the  water  colder.  Kence  arises  the  superiority  of 
-ibis  metal  for  making  mechanics*  instruments  or  tools,  by 
which  all  other  metals  and  even  itself,  are  filed,  drilled, 

iand  o-ul. 

J  2,  Tlie  various  degrees  of  hardness  given  to  iraxj,  de- 
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p'?ncl  on  the  quantity  of  ignition  it  possesses  at  the  mo- 
luent  of  being  tempered,  which  is  manifested  by  ihe  suc- 
cession of  colour  exhibited  on  the  surface  of  the  metal,  in 
progress  of  its  receiving  the  increasing  heat.  Tiiese 
are,  the  yellowish  white,  yellow,  gold  colour,  purple,  vio- 
let, and  deej9  blue  ; — after  the  exhibition  of  which  the  com- 
plete ignition  takes  place.  These  colours  proceed  from 
a  kind  of  scoiification  on  the  surface  of  the  heated  metal. 

13.  The  largest  iron  v.orks  in  England  are  carried  on 
ia  Colebrook  Dale,  in  Shropshire.  This  spot,  which  is 
situated  between  two  towering  and  variegated  hills,  co\° 
ered  with  wood,  possesses  peculiar  advantages,  the  ore 
being  obtained  from  the  adjacent  hills,  the  coals  from  the 
vale,  and  abundance  of  limestone  from  the  quarries  in  the 
vicinity.  T!ie  romantic  scenery  which  nature  here  ex- 
hibits, aiKl  the  works  which  are  carrying  on,  seem  to  real- 
ize the  ancient  fable  of  the  Cyclops. 

14.  "  The  noise  of  the  forges,  mills,  &c."  Mr.  Young 
observes,  "  with  all  their  vast  machinery,  the  flames  burst- 
ing from  the  furnaces,  with  the  burning  coal,  and  the 
smoke  of  the  lime  kilns,  are  altogetherhorribly  sublime." 
To  complete  the  peculiarities  of  this  spot,  a  bridge,  en- 
■^rely  constructed  of  iron,  is  here  thrown  over  the  Severn, 
In  one  place  it  has  parted,  and  a  chasm  is  formed  ;  but 
such  is  its  firm  basis,  that  the  fissure  has  neither  injure?! 
its  strength  nor  utility. 

1 5.  The. great  superiority  of  Swedish  iron  over  that  of 
all  other  countries,  for  the  manufiicture  of  steel,  is  well 
knov/n,  and  isascribed  to  the  great  purity  ofthe  ore  fiom 
\vhich  the  iron  is  smelted.  Hitherto  the  British  steel 
makers  have  not  been  able  to  employ  British  iron  in  their 
processes,  it  having  been  found  too  brittle  to  bear  cemen- 
tation ;  but  attempts  are  now  making  by  some  very  spir- 
ited steel  makers  at  Shefneld  ;  and  from  the  products 
already  obtained,  great  hopes  are  entertained  of  ultimate 
success. 

16.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Swedish  mines, 
if  the  name  can  with  propriety  be  applied  to  it,  is  Tabern, 
a  mountain  of  considerable  size,  composed  entirely  of 
pure  iron  ore,  and  occurring  in  a  large  tract  of  sand  over 
which  it  seems  to  have  been  deposited.  This  mountaia 
has  been  wrought  for  nearly  three  centuries,  notwithstan- 
-ding  which  its  size  is  scarcely  diminished. 
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17.  Bat  the  richest  iron  mine  of  Sweden  is  that  ot 
Danmora,  in  the  province  of  Upland.  It  is  in  depth  eigli- 
ty  fathoms  ;  occupies  a  considnrable  extent  of  teiritory  ; 
and  its  ore  is  conveyed  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  through 
several  pits  or  openings  made  for  that  purpose,  by  means 
of  casks  fixed  to  large  cables  which  are  put  in  motion  by 
horses.  The  workmen  standing  on  the  edges  of  these 
casks,  and  having  their  arms  clasped  round  the  cable,  de- 
scend and  ascend  with  the  utmost  composure. 

18.  The  water  is  drawn  from  the  bottom  by  awheel  six- 
ty six  feet  in  diameter,  and  is  afterwards  conveyed  along 
an  aqueduct,  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length.  At  cer- 
tain distances  from  Danmora,  are  several  furnaces,  with 
large  and  populous  villages,  exclusively  inhabited  by  the 
miners.  In  Wraxall's  tour  through  the  north  of  Europe, 
the  mine  of  Danmora  is  described  as  yielding  the  finest 
iron  ore  in  Europe,  its  produce  being  exported  to  every 
country,  at)d  constituting  one  of  the  most  important  sour- 
ces of  national  wealth  and  royal  revenue.  The  ore  is  not 
dug,  as  is  usual  in  other  mines,  but  is  torn  up  by  the  force 
of  gunpowder — an  operation  which  is  performed  every 
day  at  noon,  and  is  on«  of  the  most  awful  and  tremendous 
that  can  be  conceived. 

19.  "  We  arrived,"  observes  the  tourist,  "  at  the  moulh 
of  the  great  mine,  which  is  nearly  half  an  English  mile 
in  circumference,  in  time  to  be  present  at  it.  Soon  after 
tweive,  the  first  explosion  took  place,  and  could  not  be  so 
aptly  compared  to  any  thing  as  to  subterraneous  thunder, 
or  rather  volleys  of  artillery  discharged  under  ground. 
The  stones  were  thrown  up,  by  the  violence  of  the  gun- 
powder, to  a  vast  heiglitabove  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  the  concussion  was  so  great,  as  to  shake  the  surround- 
ing earth  or  rock  on  every  s^ide. 

20."  As  soon  as  the  explosion  had  ceased,  1  determined 
to  descend  into  the  mine,  to  eft'ect  which,  I  had  to  seat  my- 
self in  a  larjre  deep  bucket,  capable  of  containing  three 
persons,  and  fastened  by  chains  to  a  rope.  When  I  found 
myself  thus  suspended  between  heaven  and  earth  by  a 
rope,  and  looked  down  into  the  dark  and  deep  abyss  be- 
neath nie,  to  which  I  could  see  no  termination,  I  shudder- 
ed with  apprehension,  and  half  repented  luy  curiosity. 
This  was,  however,  only  a  momentary  sensation,  and  be- 
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fore  I  had  descended  a  hundred  feet,  I  looked  rpund  on 
the  scene  with  very  tolerable  composure. 

21.  *•  It  was  neurlv  nine  minutes  before  I  reached  the 
bottom  ;  and  when  1  set  my  foot  on  the  earth,  the  view  of 
the  mine  was  awful  and  subiiine  in  the  liighest  decree. 
"VVliether,  as  I  surveyed  it, terror  orpieasuie  fotw.ed  the 
predominant  feeling,  is  hard  to  say  The  ii«;ht  of  the  day 
was  very  faintly  admitted  into  tht^se  f^uijiet  ri.neous  ca- 
verns :  in  many  places,  it  was  absolutely  lost,  and  flam- 
beaux were  kindled  in  its  stead. 

22.  *•  Beams  of  wood  were  laid  across  «otr.e  parts,  from 
one  side  of  the  rock  to  the  other  ;  and  on  these  the  miners 
sat,  «:mpioyed  in  boring  holes  fur  the  admission  ofguii- 
powder,  wiih  the  most  perfect  unconcern,  although  the 
least  dizziness,  or  even  a  failure  in  preserMngtheu  equi- 
librium, must  have  made  them  Jose  thei.  se;it,  and  have 
dashed  them  against  the  rugged  surface  of  the  cock  be- 
neath. The  fragments  tO' n  up  by  the  explosion,  previ- 
ously to  my  descent,  lay  in  vast  iieaps  on  ail  sides,  hiid 
the  vvhule  sceiie  was  calculated  to  inspire  a  gloomy  admi- 
ration. 

23.  **  I  remained  three  quarters  of  an  hour  in  these 
frigiitful  and  glooniy  caverns,  which  find  employment  for 
not  less  than  one  thousand  three  hundred  workmeu,  and 
traversed  every  part  of  them  which  was  accessible,  con- 
ducted by  lisy  guides.  The  weather  aoove  was  \erj 
warm,  but  here  the  ice  covered  the  wh  de  surface  of  the 
ground^  and  i  found  myself  surrouridetl  with  the  colds  of 
the  most  rigorous  winter,  anud  darkiie^•3  and  caves  of  iron. 

Q4.  "  In  one  of  these,  which  ran  a  conside'raole  way  be- 
neath the  rock,  were  eight  wretched  beings  warming 
themselves  round  a  charcoal  fire,  and  eating  the  little 
scanty  subsistence  arising  from  their  miserable  occupa- 
tion. They  rose  with  surprise  at  seeing  so  une-xpecled  a 
guest  among  them,  and  I  was  not  a  little  pleasec  to  dry 
mj  feet,  which  were  wet  wiih  treading  on  the  melted  ice, 
at  their  lire. 

25.  '•  Havinjr  s-ratified  mv  curiositv  with  a  view  of 
these  subterraneous  apammenfs,  i  maoe  ihe  signal  for 
being  drawn  up,  a  id  felt  so  liale  terror  while  re -ascend- 
ing, compared  witn  that  of  being  let  dov/n,  that  1  am  con- 
Tinced,  after  five  or  six  repetitions,  I  should  have  been 
perfectly  indifierent  to  the   unuertaking.     So  strong  is 
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the  effect  of  custom  on  the  human  mind,  and  so  rontempl'?- 
bie  does  danger  or  horror  become,  when  familiarized  by 
continual  trials  !" 

26.  Throiigiiout  the  whole  extent  of  Sweden,  the  iron 
mines  at  present  wrought,  employ  upwards  of  tvventy- 
fi\e  thousand  persons,  and  yield  annual! j  upwards  of 
lirtj  seven  thousand  tons  of  metal.  It  has  been  calculat- 
ed liiat  the  furnaces  and  forges,  which  give  to  tlie  iron 
the  degree  of  perfeclion  requisite  before  it  can  be.  used, 
co{;3Uir;e  annually  two  n^iilions  four  hundred  thousand 
loads  of  charcoal. 

J-^ote.  Madrid,  the  capital  of  Spain,  is  on  tho  ri^er  JIanza- 
Dares,  containinp;  150,000  inhabitants. — Siberia  is  a  large  coun- 
try comprehending  Ibe  nsost  northern  part  of  ibe  Russian  empire 
i?)  Asia.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Eastern  Ocean,  soutJi 
by  Great  Tartary,  west  by  Russia  and  north  by  the  Frozen 
Ocean.  It  extends  2C00  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  750  from 
north  to  south.  The  south  part  is  a  feriile  cocntry  but  the  north 
is  extremely  cold,  almost  uncultivated  and  thinly  inhabited. 

Sweden,  a  kins^dooi  of  Europe,  is  bounded  north  by  Danish 
}.-apland  and  the  Ocean,  eiist  by  Russia,  south  by  the  Baltic  and 
the  gull  ot  Finland  and  west  by  Norway,  being  bOO  miles  in 
length  andt>50in  breadth.  It  is  divided  nito  five  general  parts,, 
namely,  Sweden  Proper,  Gothland,  Norland,  Lapland  and  Fia- 
iand.     Population  about  four  millions. 

Questions. 
Of  what  is  Madrid  the  capital? 
On  what  river  is  it  situated  ? 
Where  is  Siberia  I 
Of  wiiat  extent  ? 
What  is  tho  climate  ? 
What  are  the  boundaries  ofSv/euen  .•' 
Into  how  many  parss  is  Sweden  divided  ? 

Sect.  5.  Mines  of  Copper,  Tin,  Lead.,  ^yc. 

1.  Tlie  purest  copper  ub(aintd  in  Europe  is  the  produce* 
of  the  Hiines  of  the  Swedish  province  of  Dalecarlia.  'I'he 
following-  is  a  brief  description  of  the  princip:il  cf  these 
itnmense  and  gloomy  caverns,  all  of  whicii  boast  a  liigh 
antiquity.  The  traveller's  curiosity  is  first  aitractcd  by 
the  hydraulic  machines  which  are  destined  to  convey  t'le 
water  to  ihe  diiTerent  quarters,  and  the  power  of  which  is 
such,  that  one  of  the  wiieels  has  a  diameter  of  not  less 
than  forty  four  feet. 

2.  Another  wheel,  of  proportionate  magnitude,  is  em- 
ployed to  raise  the  ore  f.'-om  the  minetotj^e  suiface  of  the 
earth;  and  is  admirably  constructed.  Regular  circles  are 
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placed  on  each  sidfe,  and  round  these  the  chain  rises,  tak- 
ing a  larger  or  smailer  circumference,  in  proportion  to  tiie 
necessatv  circle  to  be  aiade,  so  as  to  couoterjaiaiice  t.ie 
weight,  and  consequently  the  increased  motion  of  the 
bucket. 

3.  Exteriorly  a  vast  chasm  of  a  tremendous  depth 
presents  itself  to  the  view.  Fhis  being  the  part  of  the 
mine  which  was  first  opened,  either  throjgl  tue  ignoraiioe 
or  neglect  of  those  who  had  then  the  mantigeu.ent  of  the 
works,  the  excavations  so  weakened  liie  foundations  of 
the  hill,  that  the  whole  fell  in,  leaving  a  most  chaotic  scene 
of  piecipitated  rocks,  and  a  gaping  gulf  resemoiing  the 
mouth  of  a  volcano.  Great  care  has  been  since  taken 
that  no  such  disaster  should  again  occur. 

4.  Plans  and  sections  are  drawn  of  all  the  galleries, 
&c. ;  and,  where  the  prosecution  of  the  works,  in  the 
same  direction,  might  be  dangerous,  orders  are  issued  for 
the  miners  to  stop  and  an  iron  crown  is  fixed  on  ihe  spot, 
as  a  prohibition  ever  to  proceed  further.  Tlie  workmen 
then  explore  yi  a  different  direction,  while  every  subter- 
raneous excavation  is  nicely  watched. 

5.  The  traveller  passes  into  the  great  chasm  by  a  range 
of  wooden  steps,  which  cross,  in  a  variety  of  duections, 
the  rough  masses  of  fallen  rocks.of  gravel,  autl  of  the  an- 
cient machinery.  Ere  he  reaches  the  entrance  of  the  ca- 
vern, he  has  to  descend  thirty  noises;  and  this  being  ac- 
complished, proceeds  horizontally  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance within.  He  now  loses  tlie  pure  air  of  day,  and 
gradually  breathes  an  oppressive  vapour,  wnich  rolls  to- 
wards him,  in  volumes  from  the  mouths  of  a  hundred 
caves  leading  into  the  main  passage. 

6.  Be  now  feels  as  if  he  were  inhaling  the  atmosphere 
of  Tartarus.  The  Svve<lish  iron  mines  which  are  describ- 
ed aoove,  are  mere  purgatories  when  compared  witn  tiiis 
Satanic  dwelling.  The  descent  is  perfortned  entirely  by 
steps  laid  in  a  winding  rock  ;  and,  in  foilowing  the  sub- 
terraneous declivity,  the  traveller  reachrs  the  tremendous 
depths  of  these  truly  »*ty gian  dominions. 

7.  The  pestilential  vapours  which  environ  him  with  in- 
creasing clouds,  and  the  style  of  the  entiance,  remiiid 
him  of  V  irgil's  description  of  the  descent  of  I'Eneas  to  the 
infernal  regions.  Here  are  to  be  seen  the  same  c.iverned 
portico,  the  rocky,  rough  descent,  the  ^teaming  sulphur, 
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and  all  (he  deadly  stenches  of  Avernus.  The  wretched 
inmates  of  this  gloomy  cavern  appear  to  him  like  so  many 
spectres,  as  poetic  fiction  has  described  them  :  and  he  is 
induced,  by  the  length  of  the  way,  joined  to  the  excessive 
heat  and  its  suffocating  quality, "to  fancy  that  he  will  be 
made  to  pay  dearly  for  his  curiosity. 

8.  [n  one  part  the  steam  is  so  escessively  hot  as  to 
scorch  at  the  distance  of  twelve  paces,  at  the  same  tintc 
that  the  sulphureous  smell  is  intolerable.  Near  this  spot, 
a  volcanic  fire  broke  out  some  years  ago,  in  consequence 
of  which,  strong  walls  were  constructed,  as  barriers  to  its 
powers,  and  several  contiguous  passages,  which,  had  it 
spread,  would  have  proved  dangerous  to  the  mine,  clos- 
ed up. 

9.  The  visitor  has  now  to  traverse  many  long  and  wind- 
ing galleries,  as  well  as  large  vaulted  caverns,|  where  the 
workmen  are  dispersed  on  all  sides,  employed  in  hewing 
vast  masses  of  the  rock,  and  preparing  other  parts  for  ex- 
plosion. Others  wheel  the  brazen  ore  towards  the  black 
abyss  where  the  suspended  buckets  hang  ready  to  draw  it 
upward.  From  the  elVect  of  such  violent  exercise,  combin- 
ed with  the  heat,  they  are  obliged  to  work  almost  naked. 
Their  groups,  occupations,  and  primitive  appearance,  scan- 
tily liglited  by  the  trembling  rays  of  torches,  form  a  curi- 
ous and  interesting  scene. 

10.  The  depth  of  the  mine  being  at  least  twelve  hun- 
dred feet,  a  full  hour  is  required  to  reach  to  the  bottom. 
The  mass  of  copper  lies  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  cone. 
Five  hundred  men  are  employed  daily  ;  but  females  are 
not  admitted,  on  account  of  the  deleterious  quality  of  the 
vapours.  This  mine  was  anciently  a  State  prison,  in 
which  criminals,  slaves,  and  prisoners  of  war  toiled  out 
their  wretched  existence.  Near  the  bottom  is  a  rocky 
saloon  furnished  with  benches. 

11.  It  is  called  the  Hall  of  the  Senate  on  account  of  its 
having  been  the  resting  place  of  several  Swedish  Kings, 
who  came,  attended  by  the  senators,  to  examine  the  works, 
and  here  took  refreshments.  It  was  in  this  mine  that 
the  immortal  Gustavus  Vasa,  disguised  as  a  peasant,  la- 
boured for  his  bread,  in  the  course  of  a  long  concealment, 
after  having  been  robbed  by  the  peasant  wUo  served  him 
as  a  guide. 

12.  In  the  year  1751,  a  very  rich    copper   raine  was 
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wrought  in  the  count>'  of  Wicklow,  Ireland.  Fiom  this 
mine  ran  a  stream  of  blue-coloured  water,  of  so  deleteri- 
ous a  nature  as  to  destroy  all  the  fish  in  the  river  Ai  klow, 
into  which  it  flowed.  One  of  the  workmen,  having  loft 
an  iron  shovel  in  this  streiim,  found  it  some  days  aftei-, 
encrusted  with  copjjer.  This  led  one  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  mine  to  institute  a  set  of  experimenis,  fiom  which 
he  concluded  that  the  blue  water  contained  an  acid  hold- 
ing copper  in  solution  ;  that  iron  had  a  stronger  aflinit y 
for  the  acid  than  copper;  and  that  the  consequence  of 
this  affinity  was  the  precipitation  of  the  copper,  and  tlie 
solution  of  the  iron,  when  pieces  of  that  metal  \vere  thrown 
into  the  blue  water. 

13.  These  ideas  induced  the  miners  to  dig  several  pi(>«' 
for  the  reception  of  this  water,  and  to  put  bnrs  of  iron  in- 
to them.  The  result  was,  that  th.ey  obtained  an  abun- 
dance of  copper,  much  purer  and  more  valuable  than  that 
which  they  procured  from  the  ore  itself  by  smelting. 

14.  On'^the  island  of  Anglessa,  near  Dulas  bay,  on  ilie 
north  coast,  is  Parys  Mountain,  which  contains  t'he  nmst 
considerable  quantity  of  copper  ore  perhaps  ever  known. 
The  external  aspect  of  the  hill  is  extremely  rude,  and  it 
is  surrounded  by  enormous  rocks  of  coarse  white  quartz. 
The  ore  is  lodged  in  a  basin,  or  hollow,  and  has  on  one 
side,  a  small  lake,  over  the  waves  of  which,  as  over  those 
of  Avernus,  fatal  to  the  feathered  tribe,  birds  are  never 
known  to  pass. 

15.  The  effect  of  the  mineral  operations  has  been,  thai 
the  whole  of  this  tract  has  assumed  a  most  savage  appear- 
ance. SuHbcating  fumes  of  the  burning  heaps  of  copper 
arise  in  all  parts,  and  extend  their  baneful  influence  for 
miles  around.  That  the  ore  was  worked  in  a  very  remote 
period,  appears  by  vestiges  of  the  ancient  operations, 
"which  were  carried  on  by  trenching,  and  by  heating  the 
rocks  intensely,when  water  was  suddenly  poured  on  them, 
so  as  to  cause  them  to  crack  or  scale. 

16.  In  the  year  1768,  after  a  long  search,  which  was  so 
little  profitable  that  it  was  on  the  eve  of  being  abandoned, 
a  large  body  of  copper  ore  was  found  ;  and  this  has  ever 
since  been  worked  to  great  advantage,  still  promising  a 
Yast  supply.  The  water  lodged  in  the  bottom  of  the  bed 
of  ore,  being  strongly  impregnated  with  the  metal,  is 
drawn  jup,  and  distributed  in  pits,  where  the  same  process 
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is  eniployeJ  as  in  the  Wicklow  mine.  The  copper  thus 
procujed,  differs  little  from  native  copper,  and  is  very 
highly  prized. 

17.  Cornwall  has  been  in  all  ages,  famous  for  its  nu- 
merous mines  of  tin,  which  are,  in  general,  very  large, 
and  rich  in  ore.  The  tin-works  are  of  diiierent  kinds, 
dependent  on  the  various  forms  in  which  the  metal  ap- 
peals. In  many  places,  its  ore  so  nearly  resembles  com- 
mon stones,  that  it  can  only  be  distinguished  from  them 
by  its  superior  M'eight.  In  other  parts,  the  ore  is  a  com- 
pound of  tin  and  earth,  concreted  into  a  substance  almost 
as  hard  as  stone,  of  a  bluish  or  grayish  colour,  and  to 
v.'hich  tiie  mundic,  impregnated  with  copper,  frequently 
gives  a yeilowihh  cast. 

18.  This  ore  is  always  found  in  a  continued  stratum, 
which  the  miners  call  loud;  and  this,  for  the  greater  part, 
is  found  running  thror'gh  the  solid  substance  of  the  hard- 
est nicks,  beginning;  in  small  veins  near  the  suiface,  per- 
haps not  above  half  an  inch  or  an  inch  wide,  and  increas- 
in;:;,  as  they  proceed,  into  large  dimensions,  branchingout 
into  several  ramitications,  aiid  bending  downward  in  a 
direction,  which  is  generally,  nearly  east  and  west. 

19.  These  loads,  or  veins,  are  sometimes  white,  very 
wide,  and  so  tiiick,  that  large  lumps  of  the  ore  are  fre- 
quently drawn  up  of  more  than  twenty  pounds  weight. 
Tiie  loads  of  tin  ore  are  not  always  contiguous,  but  some- 
tinies  break  oft*  so  entirely,  that  they  seem  to  terminate  ; 
but  the  sagacious  miner  knows  by  experience,  that,  by 
di2;ging  at  a  stnall  distance  on  one  side,  he  >*hall  meet 
witii  a  separated  part  of  the  load,  apparently  tallying  with 
the  other  end,  as  nicely  as  if  it  had  been  broken  oft*  by 
some  sudden  shock  of  the  rock. 

20.  The  miners  of  Cornwall  follow  the  load,  or  vein, 
in  all  its  rich  and  meandering  curves,  through  the  bowels 
of  the  flinty  earth.  The  waters  are  sometimes  drained 
from  the  mines,  by  subterraneous  passages,  formed  from 
the  body  of  the  mountain  to  the  level  country.  These 
pa:ssages  are  called  aditSy  and  are  occasionally  the  labour 
of  many  years  ;  but  when  effected,  they  save  the  con- 
stant eypence  of  large  water-works  and  fire-engines. 

21.  From  the  surface  of  the  earth  the  workmen  sink  a 
passage  to  the  mine,  which  they  call  a  shaft,  and  piace 
over  it  a  large  winch,  or,  in  works  of  greater  magnitude. 
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wheel  and  axle, by  which  means,  they   draw  up  large 
uantities  of  ore  at   a  time,  in  vessels  called    kibbuls. 


a 

qui 

This  ore  is  thrown  into  heaps,  which  great  numbers  of 
poor  people  are  employed  in  breaking  to  pieces,  and  fit- 
ting the  ore  for  the  fetamping  mills. 

22.  A  third  form  in  which  tin  appears;  is  that  of  crys- 
tals ;  for  this  metal  will,  under  proper  circumstances, 
readily  crystalize.  Hence,  in  many  parts  of  the  mineral 
rocks,  are  found  the  most  perfectly  transparent  and  beau- 
tiful crystals  of  pure  tin.  Beside  these  crystals,  in  wwn^j 
of  the  cavernous  parts  of  the  rocks,  are  found  those  trans- 
parent crystals,  called  Cornish  diamonds,  they  being 
extremely  brilliant  wdien  v/ell  polished.  The  form  is 
that  of  a  six-sided  prism  pointed  on  the  top,  and  they  are 
sometimes  four  or  five  inches  in  length. 

S3.  Among  the  most  remarkable  lead  mines,  may  be 
cited  those  of  Upper  Louisiana,  in  North  Ameiica,  which 
have  for  many  years  been  highly  productive.  That  call- 
ed Burton's  mine  is  so  extensive,  that  the  mineral  is 
calculated  to  cover  tw^o  thousand  acres  of  land.  It  is  of 
two  kinds,  the  gravel  and  fossil.  The  gravel  mineral  is 
found  immediately  under  the  soil,  intermixed  with  grav- 
el, in  pieces  of  solid  mineral,  weigliing  from  one  to  iifiy 
pounds.  Beneath  the  gravel  is  a  saud  rock^  which  beiui;- 
broken,  crumbles  to  a  fme  sand, .and  contains  mineral 
nearly  of  the  same  quality  as  that  of  the  gravel. 

24.  But  the  mineral  of  the  first  quality  is  found  in  ,1 
bed  of  red  clay,  under  the  sand  rock,  in  pieces  of  frf)m 
ten  to  five  hundred  pounds  weight,  on  the  outside  oL 
which,  is  a  spar,  or  fossil,  of  a  bright  glittering  appear- 
ance, resembling  spangles  of  gold  and  j»ilver,  as  solid  as 
the  mineral  itself,  and  ofa  gi  eater  specific  gravity.  I'his 
being  taken  off,  the  miiieral  is  solid,  unconnected  with 
any  other  substance,  oi  a  broad  grain,  and  what  uiinerilu- 
gists  call  potters'  ore. 

25.  In  other  mines,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  above,  the. 
lead  is  found  in  regular  veins,  from  two  to  four  (*iet  iu 
thickness,  containing  about  fifty  ounces  of  silver  in  a 
ton  ;  but  at  the  depth  of  twenty-five  feet,  the  operations 
are  inrpeded  by  water.  Tlie  whole  of  this  mineral  tract 
is  very  rich  and  extensive. 

26.  In  Great  Britain  there  are  numerous  lead  mines^ . 
,&xoong  which^  may  be  cited  that  of  Arking-Jaie,  in  Yosli- 
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shife,  and  thosf^"  with  wiruh  Shropshii-o  abounds.  In  the 
south  of  lianeikshire.  and  in  ti5«:  vidirity  of  Wanlock- 
hea(K  Scotland,  are  two  celebrated  lead  mines,  which 
yit^Id  annuaiiy  above  two  thousand  tons  of  metal.  The 
Susannah-vein  Lead-hills,  has  been  worked  for  many 
years,  and  has  been  productive  of  great  wealth.  The 
above  are  considered  as  the  richest  lead  mines  of  Eu- 
rope. 

27.  Several  of  the  Irish  lead  mines  have  yielded  a 
-considerable  proportion  of  silver;  and  m^ntionis  made 
o^f  one,in  the  county  of  Antrim,  which  afforded,  in  thirty 
pounds  of  lead,  a  pound  of  that  metal.  Another,  less 
productive  of  silver,  was  found  at  Ballysadare,  near  the 
liarbour  of  Sligo,  in  Connaught:  and  a  third  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Tipperary,  thirty  miles  from  Limerick.  The  ores 
of  this  last  were  of  two  kinds,  most  usually  of  a  reddish 
colour,  hard  and  glittering;  the  other,  which  was  the  rich- 
est in  silver,  resembled  a  blue  marl.  Tlie  works  were  de- 
stroyed in  the  irish  insurrections  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
i.  The  mine,  however,  is  still  wrought  on  account  of 
the  lead  it  contains. 

28.  The  following  is  the  enumeration  of  the  different 
substances  in  which  metals  are  found.  In  granitic  moun- 
tains, tin,  lead,  iron,  zinc,  bismuth,  cobalt ;  and  in  gneis, 
or  schistose  granite,  silver,  copper,  lead,  tin,  and  zinc. 
In  micaceous  schist,  aTe  found  copper,  tin,  lead  and  anti- 
mony. In  hornblende  slate,  copper  ore;  and  under  ar- 
gillate,  or  common  slate,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc 
In  steatite,  sulphureous  pyrites, and  magnet.  In  primitive 
limestone,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc  appear;  and  even  in  a 
strata  of  coal,  native  silver,  galena,  and  manganese  have 
been  discovered. 

Note.  Ireland,  an  island  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  is  west 
-of  Ep..G;land  and  south  west  of  Scotland.  It  is  the  most 
westerly  land  of  England,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  St. 
■George's  Channel.  It  is  situated  between  51®  and  55° 
north  latitude,  and  contains  upwards  of  six  million  of  peo- 
j}!e.  Great- Britain,  the  most  considerable  of  all  the  Eu- 
ropean islands, extends  fiom  50°  to  58°  north  latitude.  It 
is  separated  from  the  continent  of  Europe  by  the  English 
Cliannel  and  the  straits  of  Dover;  Scotland,  or  North 
Biitain,  is  Jaovind^d  ©ji  the  west  by  the  Atlantic  Oceas, 
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uorth  by  the  North  Sea,  east  by  the  German  Ocean,  south 
east  by  England  and  south  by  the  'rish  Sea.  Its  extent 
fr.yui  north  to  south  is  270  miles  and  its  greatest  breadth 
1-50.    Population  about  two  millions. 

Questions, 

What  is  the  situation  and  extent  of  Ireland  ? 
How  is  it  separated  from  England  ? 
Wl)ei^  is  Scotland  or  North  Britain? 
What  is  its  length  and  breadth  ? 

SecL  6.     Coal  Mines. 

1.  Coals  are  scattered,  with  a  more  or  less  sparine 
liand  over  every  continent,  and  almost  over  every  king- 
dom of  the  globe  ;  but  there  is  not  any  country  where  coal 
mines  are  so  rich  and  so  frequent  as  in  Gr^^at  Britain,  the 
opulence  of  which  has  been  principally  ascribed  to  this 
valuable  mineral.  It  is,  in  truth,  the  very  soul  of  her 
Tnanu'factures,  and,  consequently,  of  her  commerce,  every 
manufacturing  town  being  established  in  the  midst  of  a 
coal  country.  Of  this,  stiiking  instances  are  afforded  bj 
Bristol,  Birmingham,  Wolverhampton,  Shefiield,  New- 
castle, and  Glasgow. 

2.  The  coals  of  '\\%itehaven  and  Wigan  are  esteemed 
the  purest  ;  and  tlie  cannel  and  peacock  coals  of  Lanca- 
shire aie  so  beautiful,  that  they  are  suspected  by  some 
to  have  constituted  the  gag<ttes,  or  jet,  which  the  ancients 
ascribed  to  Great  Britain.  In  Son.ersetshire,the  Mendip 
coal  mines  are  distinguished  by  their  productiveness  | 
they  occur  there,  as  indeed  in  every  other  part,  in  the 
low  country,  and  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  hills. 

3.  The  beds  of  coal  are  not  horizontal,  but  sloping, 
dipping  to  the  southeast  at  tiierate  of  about  twenty-two 
inches  per  fathom.  Hence,  they  would  speedily  sink  so 
iSG-^\i  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  work  them,  were  it 
not  that  they  are  intersected  at  intervals  by  perpendicu- 
lar dykes  or  veins,  of  adiflerent  kind  of  mineral,  on  tlie 
other  side  of  which,  these  beds  are  found  considerably 
raised  up.  They  are  seven  in  number,  lying  at  reo-ular 
distances  beneath  each  other,  and  separated  by  beds  of  a 
tiilierent  kind  of  substance,  the  deepest  being  placed  more 
than  two  hundred  feet  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth 
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4.  The  town  of  Newcastle,  in  Northumberland,  has 
been  celebrated  during  several  centuries  for  its  very  ex- 
tensive trade  in  coals.  It  was  tirst  made  a  borough  bj 
William  theConqueroi-,  and  the  earliest  charter  for  dig> 
ging  coals,  granted  to  the  inhabitants,  was  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  in  1239;  but  in  1306,  the  use  of  coal  for  fuel 
"was  prohibited  in  London,  by  royal  proclamation,  chiefly 
because  it  injured  the  sale  of  wood,  with  which  the  envi- 
rons of  the  Capital  were  then  overspread. 

5.  This  interdict  did  not,  however,  continue  long  in 
force  ;  and  coals  may  be  considered  as  having  been  dug 
for  exportation  at  Newcastle  for  more  than  four  centu- 
ries. It  has  been  estimated,  that  there  are  twenty-four 
considerable  collieries  lying  at  different  distances  from 
the  river,  from  five  to  eighteen  miles;  and  that  they  pro- 
duced, for  an  average  of  six  years,  up  to  the  close  of 
"1776,  an  annual  consumption  of  three  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  chaldrons,  Newcastle  measure,  (equal  to  seven 
hundred  and  seventeen  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifteen 
chaldrons,  London  measure,)  of  which  about  thirty  thour 
sand  chaldrons  were  exported  to  foreign  parts. 

6.  The  boats  employed  in  the  colliery  are  called  keels, 
and  are  described  as  strong,  clumsy,  and  oval,  each  car- 
rying about  twenty  tons  ;  and  of  these,  four  hundred  and 
fifty  are  kept  constantly  employed.  In  the  year  1776, 
an  estimate  was  made  of  the  shipping  employed  in  the 
Newcastle  coal  trade  ;  and  from  this  estimate  it  appears, 
that  three  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-five  ships, 
were,  during  that  year,  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade,  and 
three  hundred  and  sixty  three  in  the  trade  to  foreign 
ports,  their  joint  tonnage  amounting  to  seven  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  thousand  two  hundred  and  fourteen  tons. 

7.  It  is  a  common  opinion  among  geologists,  that  pit 
eoal  is  of  vegetable  origin,  and  that  it  has  been  brought  to 
its  present  state  by  the  means  of  some  chemical  process, 
not  at  this  time  understood.  However  extiavagant  this 
opinion  may  at  first  sight  appear,  it  is  supported  by  the 
existence  of  vast  depositions  of  matter,  lialf  way,  as  it 
were,  between  j>erfect  wood  and  perfect  pit  coal ;  which, 
while  it  obviously  betrays  its  vegetable  nature,  has,  in  se- 
veral respects,  so  near  an  approximation  to  pit  coal,  as  io 
have  been  generally  distinguished  by  the  name  of  co-al^. 
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8.  One  of  the  most  remarkatrle  of  these  depositions  ex- 
ists in  Devoijsliire, about  thirteen  miles  southwest  of  Exe- 
ter, and  is  well  known  under  the  name  of  Bovey  coal. 
Its  vegetable  nature  has  been  ascertained  by  Mv.  Hatch- 
et, in  a  set  of  experiments,  in  which  he  fojuul  both  ex- 
tractive matter  and  resin — substances  which  belong  to 
the  \egetable  kingdom.  The  beds  of  this  coal  are  se- 
venty feet  in  thickness,  and  are  interspersed  by  beds  of 
clay.  On  ihe  north  side  they  lie  within  a  foot  of  the  sur- 
face, and  dip  south  at  the  rate  of  about  twentj  inches  per 
fathom. 

9.  The  deepest  beds  are  the  blackest  and  heaviest,  and 
have  the  closest  resemblance  to  pit  coal,  while  the  upper 
ones  strongly  resemble  wood,  and  are  considered  as  such 
by  those  who  dig  them.  They  are  brown,  and  become 
extremely  friable  when  dry,  burning  with  a  flame  similar 
to  that  of  wood,  and  assuming  the  appearance  of  wood 
which  has  been  rendered  swft  by  some  unknown  cause, 
and.  while  in  that  state  has  been  crushed  flat  by  the 
weiglitofthe  incumbent  earth.  This  is  the  case,  notoniy 
with  the  Bovey  coal,  but  also  with  all  the  beds  of  vvuod 
coal  which  have  been  hitherto  examined  in  ditrerent  parts 
of  Europe. 

10.  The  coal  mines  of  Whitehaven  may  be  considered 
as  the  nyjst  extraordinary  in  the  known  world.  They 
are  excavations  which  have,  in  their  structure,  a  consider- 
able resemblance  to  the  gypsum  quarries  of  Paris,  and 
are  of  such  magtiitude,  and  extent,  that  in  one  of  theia 
alone,  a  sum  exceeding  half  a  million  sterling,  was,  in 
the  course  of  a  century,  expended  by  the  proprietors. 

11.  Their  principalentrance  is  by  an  opening  at  the 
bottom  of  a  hill,  through  a  long  passage,  hewn  in  the 
rock,  leading  to  the  lowest  vein  of  coal.  The  greater 
part  of  this  descent  is  through  spacious  galleries,  which 
continually  intersect  other  galleries,  all  the  coal  being  cut 
away,  with  the  exception  ot  large  pillars,  which,  wiiere 
the  mine  runs  to  a  considerable  depth,  are  nine  feet  in 
height,  and  about  thirty  six  feet  square  at  the  base.  Such 
is  the  strength  there  required  to  support  the  ponderous 
roof. 

12.  The  mines  are  sunk  to  the  depth  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  fatiiomSj  and  are  extended  under  the  sea  to  places 
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where  ihere  is,  above  them,  sufficient  depth  of  water  foi 
ships  of  large  burden.  These  are  the  deepest  coal  mines 
which  have  hitherto  been  wrought ;  and  perhaps  the  min- 
ers have  not,  in  any  otlier  part  of  the  globe,  penetrated 
to  so  great  a  depth  beflBBkthe  surface  of  the  sea,  the  very 
deep  mines  in  Hung^^^eru,  and  elsewhere,  being  sit- 
uated in  mountainous  cWitries,  where  the  surface  of  the 
earth  is  elevated  to  a  great  height  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean. 

13.  In  these  mines  tliere  are  three  strata  of  coal,  which 
lie  at  a  considerable  distance  one  above  the  other,  and  are 
made  to  communicate  by  pits  ;  but  the  vein  is  not  always 
continued  in  the  same  regularly  inclined  plane,  the  min- 
ers frequently  nieeting  with  hard  rock,  by  which  their 
further  progress  is  interrupted.  At  such  places  there 
seem  to  have  been  breaks  in  the  earth,  from  tl^e  surHice 
downward,  one  portion  appearing  to  have  sunk  down, 
while  the  adjoining  part  has  preserved  its  ancient  situa- 
tion. In  some  of  these  places,  the  earth  has  sunk  ten, 
twenty  fathoms^  and  even  more  :  while  in  others,  the  de- 
pression has  been  less  than  one  fathom. 

14.  These  breaks  the  miners  call  dykes ;  and  when 
they  reach  one  of  them,  their  first  care  is  to  discover  whe- 
ther the  strata  in  the  adjoining  part  are  higher  or  lower 
than  in  the  part  whei  e  they  had  been  working :  or,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  phrase,  whether  the  coal  be  cast 
down  or  up.  In  the  former  case  they  sink  a  pit ;  but  if  it 
be  cast  up  to  any  considerable  heigh.t,  they  are  frequently 
obliged,  with  great  labour  and  expense,  to  carry  forward 
a  level,  or  long  gallery  through  the  rock,  until  they  again 
reach  the  stratum  of  coaL 

15.  Coal,  the  chief  mineral  of  Scotland,  has  been  there 
worked  for  a  succession  of  ages.  Pope  Pius  H.  in  his 
description  of  Europe,  written  about  1450,  mentions  that 
he  beheld  with  wonder  black  stones  given  as  alms  to  the 
poor  of  Scotland.  Thismin^'ral  may,  however,  be  traced 
to  the  twelfth  century  ;  and  a  very  early  account  of  the 
Scottish  coal  mines,  explains  with  great  precision,  the 
manner  of  working  the  coal,  not  neglecting  to  mention  the 
subterraneous  walls  of  M'hin,  which  intersect  the  strata, 
particularly  a  remarkable  one,  visible  from  the  river 
Tyne,  where  it  forms  a  cataract,  and  passes  by  Preston- 
pans,  to  the  shore  of  Fife. 
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16.  The  Lothians  and  Fifeshire,  particularly  abound 
with  this  useful  mineral,  which  also  estetids  into  Ayr- 
shire ;  and  near  Irwin  is  found  a  curious  varieiy,  aanied 
ribbon  coal.  A  singular  coal,  in  veins  itf  mineral,  l»as  been 
found  at  Castle  Leod,  in  the  east  ofRosshire;  and  it  is 
conjectured  that  the  largest  untouched  field  of  coal  in  Eu- 
rope exists  in  a  barren  tract  of  country  in  Laneikshire. 

ir.  In  North  America,  coal  has  been  discovered  in 
great'abundance  on  both  sides  of  James  river,  and  is  said 
to  have  been. first  discovered  by  a  boy  in  puisuit  of  cray 
fish.  This  valuable  mineral  also  abounds  towards  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Oiiio,  tiiat  of  Pittsburg  being  of  a 
superior  quality  ;  but  it  is  chiefly  worked  in  Vnginia, 
where  the  beds  are  very  extensive.  One  of  these  beds, 
about  twenty-four  feet  in  tliickness,  was  found  to  repose 
■on  granite,  arnl  is  cited  as  a  great  singularity. 

18.  In  the  territory  south  of  the  Ohio,  what  is  called 
stone  coal  is  found  in  the  Cumberland  mountains;  and 
in  1804,  a  coal  mine  was  discovered  on  the  river  Juniata, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Apalachian  mountains.  The  bed  is 
horizontal,  on  which  account  it  is  wrought  with  consider- 
able advantage,  and  the  mineral  is  upwards  of  ten  feet  in 
thickness.  Notwithstanding  these  supplies  at  particular 
paints  of  the  extensive  territory  of  the  United  States, 
coals  are  imported  from  Great  Britain  in  very  consider- 
able quantities,  in  tiie  space  of  one  year,  reckoning 
from  the  first  of  October,  1801,  the  importation  amounted 
to  not  less  than  18,473  chaldrons. 

19.  The  process  of  mining  is  a  combination  of  boring 
and  diggiiig.  Shafts  are  sunk,  levels  are  diiven,  and 
drains  are  carried  off,  by  the  help  of  picks  or  pick  axes, 
wedges,  and  liammers,  the  rocks  being  also  sometimes 
loosened  by  blasting  with  gunpowder.  In  searching  for 
coal,  a  shaft  is  sunk  through  the  uppermost  soft  stratum, 
and  the  rock  is  then  bored,  by  striking  it  continually  with 
^n  iron  borer,  terminating  in  an  edge  of  steel,  which  is  in 
the  mean  time,  turned  partly  round  ;  and,  at  proper  in- 
tervals, a  scoop  is  let  down  to  draw  up  the  loose  frag- 
ments. 

20.  In  this  manner,  a  perforation  is  sometimes  made  for 
naore  than  an  hundred  fathoms,  the  borer  being  length- 
ened by  pieces  screwed  on  ;  it  is  then  partly  supported 
by  a  counterpoise,  and  worked  by  machinery.    Should  it 
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happen  to  break,  Ihe  piece  is  laised  by  a  rod  furnished 
with  a  hollow  cone,  as  an  extin^^uisher,  %vhich  is  driven 
down  on  it.  The  borer  is  sometimes  furnished  with 
knives,  which  are  made  to  act  on  any  part  at  pleasure, 
and  to  scrape  oft"  a  portion  of  the  surrounding  substance, 
which  is  collected  in  a  proper  receptacle. 

21.  Those  who  have  the  diieclion  of  deep  and  extensive 
coal  mines,  ate  obliged,  v\ith  great  art  and  care,  to  keep 
them  ventilated  with  perpetual  currents  of  fresh  air, 
whii  h  atfoid  the  mineis  a  constant  supply  of  that  vital 
fluid,  and  expel  from  the  mines  damps  and  other  noxious 
exlialations,  together  with  such  other  burnt  and  foul  air, 
as  is  become  deleterious,  and  ufifit  for  respiration. 

22.  in  the  deserted  mines,  which  are  not  thus  venti- 
lated with  currents  (f  fresh  air,  large  quantities  of  these 
damps  are  frequently  collected  ;  and  in  such  works,  they 
often  lemain  for  a  long  tiuie  wiihinit doing  any  mischirf. 
But  when,  by  some  accident,  they  are  set  on  fire,  they 
then  produce  (irea(iful  explosions,  and,  bursting  out  of 
the  pits  with  gieat  impetuosity,  like  the  liery  eruptions 
from  burning  mountains,  foice  aloi.g  w ith  them  ponder- 
ous bodies  to  a  great  height  in  the  air. 

23.  Various  instances  have  occurred,  in  which  the  coal 
has  been  set  on  fire  by  the  fulminating  damp,  and  has 
continued  burning  for  several  months,  until  large  streams 
of  water  were  conoucted  into  the  mine,  so  as  toiiuiiHiate 
the  parts  where  the  conflagration  existed.  By  sucij  fires, 
several  collieries  have  been  entiiely  destioyed,  ii  the  vi- 
cinity of  Newcastle,  and  in  other  parts  of  l^^ngiand,  as  well 
as  in  Fifesliire,  in  Scotland.  In  some  of  these  places,  the 
fire  has  continued  to  t)'jrn  for  ages. 

24  To  j)revent,  therefore,  as  much  as  possible,  the  col- 
lieries frou>  being  filled  with  ther-epeirdciousdanps,  it  has 
been  found  necessary,  carefully  to  search  tor  the  crevices 
in  the  coal  whence  they  issue,  and  at  those  places,  to  con- 
fine them  within  a  narrow  s[)ace,  conducting  them  through 
lar'-e  pipes  into  the  open  air,  where,  being  set  on  fire, 
they  ctmsume  m  perpetual  flame,  as  ihcy  continually 
arise  out  of  the  earth. 

25.  'j'iie  late  Mr.  Spelling,  engineer  of  the  Whitehaven 
coai  mines,  having  observed  that  the  fulminating  damp 
could  only  be  kirn  leu  by  flame,  and  that  it  v\as  t;;>t  iiabie 
to  be  set  on  fire  by  rea  not  iron,  nor  by  the  sparks  pro- 
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(tuceJ  by  the  collision  of  flint  and  steel,  invented  a  ma- 
chine called  a  steel  mil!,  in  which  a  wlieel  of  that  metal 
is  turned  round  with  a  very  rapid  injtion,  and.  by  the  ap- 
plication of  fliuts,  great  plenty  of  sparks  are  emitted, 
which  atfoi'd  the  miners  such  a  light  as  enables  them  to 
carry  on  their  worlv  in  close  places,  where  the  flames  of  a 
candle,  or  of  a  lamp,  would,  as  has  already  happened  in 
various  instances,  occasion  violent  explosions. 

26.  In  that  dreadful  catastrophe,  the  explosion  of  the 
Felling  Colliery,  the  particulars  of  which  will  be  hereaf- 
ter detailed,  it  will  b^  seen  that  mills  of  this  description 
were  employed,  in  searching  for  the  remains  of  the  sad 
victims  of  the  disaster;  but  this  event  happened  before 
the  invention  of  Sir  Hu.nphrey  Davy's  safety  lamp,  a 
discovery  which,  while  it  aif  jrds  a  more  certain  light, 
holds  out  every  security  to  the  miner  agiinst  accidents 
which,  without  such  a  resource,  mi^ht  still  be  superadded 
to  those  already  recorded,  as  arising  from  the  flame  of  a 
candle  or  lamp. 

27.  A  greater  number  of  mines  have,  however,  been 
ruined  by  inundations  than  by  fires  ;  and  he  e  that  noble 
invention  the  fire-engine  displays  its  beneficial  effects. 
It  appears,  from  nice  calculations,  that  it  would  require 
about  550  meii,  or  a  power  equal  to  that  of  110  horses,  to 
work  the  pu;nps  of  one  of  the  largest  fire-engines,  having 
a  cylinder  of  seventy  inches  diameter,  now  in  use,  and 
thrice  that  number  of  men  to  keep  an  engine  of  that  size 
constantly  at  work. 

28.  It  also  appears,  that  asmuch  water  may  be  raised 
by  such  an  engine,  as  can  be  drawn,  vviihin  the  same 
space  of  time,  by  2520  men  with  rollers  and  buckets,  after 
the  manner  now  daily  practised  in  many  mines;  or  as 
much  as  can  be  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  twice  that  num- 
ber of  men,  as  is  said  to  be  done  in  several  of  the  mines  of 
Peru.  S)  great  is  the  power  of  the  elastic  steam  of  the 
boiling  water  in  those  engines,  and  of  the  outward  atmos- 
phere, which,  by  their  alternate  actions,  give  force  an4 
motion  to  the  beam,  and,  through  it,  to  the  pump  rods 
which  elevate  the  water  through  tubes,  and  discharge  it 
from  the  mine ! 

29.  There  are  four  fire  engines,  belonging  to  the  White- 
haven colliery,  which,  when  all  at  wot  k,  discharge  from 
it  about  1228  gallons  of  water  every   minute,  at  ihirteeii 
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strokes  ;  and,  at  the  same  rate,  1,708,320  gallons,  upwards 
of/OOO  tons,  every  twenty-lour  hours.  Bj  these  engines, 
nearly  twice  tlie  above  mentioned  quantity  of  water  might 
be  discharged  from  mines  \vhich  are  not  above  sixty 
or  seventy  fathoms  deep,  which  depth  is  rarely  exceeded 
in  the  Newcastle  collieries,  or  in  any  other  English  col- 
lieries, with  the  exception  of  the  above. 

SO.  Coal  pits  have  sometimes  taken  fire  by  accident, 
and  have  continued  to  burn  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time.  About  the  year  1648,  a  coal  mine  at  Benwell,  a 
village  near  Newcastle-upon-lyne,  was  accidentally 
kind'ed  by  a  candle  :  at  first,  the  fire  was  so  feeble  that 
a  rev.  ard  of  half  a  crown,  which  was  asked  by  a  person 
v»ho  offered  to  extinguish  it,  was  lefused.  It  gradually 
increased,  however,  aid  had  continued  burning  for  thirty 
years,  when  the  account  was  drawn  up  ard  publi^hed  in 
the  Philosophical  Iransait'ons  :  it  was  not  finally  extin- 
guished until  all  the  fuel  was  consuHied.  Examples  of  a 
similar  kind  ha^e  hiippened  in  fccotiaiid  and  in  Germany. 

JSeci.  r.  Felling  Colliery. 

1.  But  of  all  the  recorded  accidents  relative  to  coal 
-miiies,  that  of  Feiiing  Colliery,  near  Sunderland,  a  concise 
narrative  of  vAhich  heie  follows,  was  the  most  disastrous. 
Felhijg  is  a  manor  about  a  mile  and  a  half  east  of  Gates- 
head. It  contains  seveial  strata  of  coal,  the  uppermost  of 
.which  were  extetisively  wrought  in  the  beginning  of  the 
lasttentuiy.  The  stratum  cailed  the  High- main,  v/as 
won  in  1.779.  and  continued  to  be  wrought  till  the  19th 
, January,  iSlUwhenit  was  entirely  excavated. 

2.  '1  he  present  colliery  is  in  the  seam  called  the  Low- 
nisin.  It  commenced  in  October,  1810,  and  was  at  full 
work  in  ^-ay,  ibl£  'i  his  nine  was  considered  by  the 
W'oikr'  en  as  a  n  odel  of  perfection  in  the  purity  of  its  air, 
and  orderly  arraFigenrenii? — its  inclined  plane  was  saving 
the  daily  txpense  of  at  least  IS  horses — the  concern  wore 
the  features  of  the  greatest  possible  prosperity,  and  no 
accident,  except  a  tiifiing  explosion  of  fiiCMJamp,  slightly 
burning  two  or  three  workmen,  had  occurred. 

3.  'I  wo  sets  of  men  were  constantly  employed,  except 
on  Sundays.  Twenty  five  acres  of  coal  had  been  exca- 
.ated.    The  first  shift  entered  the  mine  at  fouro'clocit 
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A.  M.,  and  were  relieved  at  their  working  post'^  by  tht* 
next,  at  11  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  establishment  it 
employed  under  ground,  consisted  of  about  123  peri^ons, 
who  from  the  11th  to  the  2jth  of  May,  1813,  wrought 
6^24  scores  of  codl,  equal  to  1300  Newcastle  clialdrons, 
or  2455  London  chaldron*. 

4.  A.bout  half  past  1 1  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  tlie  25th 
of  May,  1812,  t!ie  neighbouring  villages  were  alarmed  by 
a  tremendous  explosion  in  this  colliery.  The  subter- 
raneous fire  broke  forth  with  two  heavy  discharges  from 
the  Low -main,  whicli  were  almost  instantaneously  follow- 
ed by  one  from  the  IIi;ob-main.  A  slight  trembling,  as 
from  an  earthquake,  was  felt  for  about  half  a  mile  around 
the  workings  ;  and  the  noise  ofthe  explosion,  thuugii  dull, 
was  heard  to  three  or  four  miles  distance,  ar.d  much  re- 
sembled an  unsteady  fire  of  infantry. 

5.  Immense  quantities  of  dust  and  small  coal  accom- 
panied these  blasts,  and  rose  high  into  the  air,  i:]  the  f:)rm 
of  an  inverted  cone.  The  heaviest  part  of  the  ej'^cted 
matter,  such  as  corves,  pieces  of  wood,  and  small  coal, 
fell  near  the  pits;  but  the  dust,  borne  away  by  a  strong 
west  wind,  fell  in  a  continued  shower  from  the  pit  to  the 
distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half.  As  soon  as  the  explosion 
was  heard,  the  wives  and  children  of  the  workmen  ran  to 
the  pit :  the  scene  was  distressing  beyond  the  power  of 
description. 

6.  Of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  persons  in  t\\e 
mine  at  the  time  of  the  explosion,  only  thirty  two  were 
brought  to  daydight,lwenty-nine  survived  the  fatal  com- 
bustion, the  rest  were  destroyed.  Nor  fiom  the  time 
of  the  explosion  till  the  8th  of  July,  could  any  person 
descend.  But  after  many  unsuccessful  attempts  -to  ex- 
plore the  burning  mine,  it  was  re-closed,  to  prevent  the 
atmospheric  air  from  entering  it. 

7.  This  being  done,  no  attempt  was  afterwar.ls  made 
to  explore  it,  till  the  morning  of  the  last  Jnentioned  diy  ; 
from  which  time  to  the  lOth  of  September,  the  heart  ren- 
ding scene  of  mothers  and  widows  examining  Hie  piurid 
bodies  of  their  sons  and  husbands,  foi*  marks  by  v.'idch  to 
identify  them,  was  almost  daily  renewed  ;  but  vei-y 
few  of  them  were  known  by  any  personal  mark,  they 
were  too  much  mangled  and  scorched  to  i-etain  any  of 
their  features.     Their  clothes,  tobacco-boxes,  slioos,  &c 
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were,  therefore,  the  only  indexes  bj  which  thej  could  be 
ie cognized. 

8.  At  the  crane,  iwenly-one  bodies  lay  in  ghastly  con- 
fusion ;  some  like  mummies,  scoi  ched  as  dry  as  if  they 
were  baked.  One  wanted  its  head,  another  an  arm.  The 
scene  was  truly  frightful.  The  power  of  fire  was  visibife 
upon  them  all ;  but  its  effects  were  extremely  variable  : 
while  some  were  almost  torn  to  pieces,  theie  wereothers 
who  appeared  as  if  ihey  had  sunk  down  overpowered  by 
sleep. 

9.  The  ventilation  concluded  on  Saturday  the  19th  ol 
Septeuiber,  when  the  ninety-first  body  was  dug  from  un- 
der a  heap  of  stones.  At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
pit  was  visited  by  candle-light,  which  had  not  been  used 
in  it  for  the  space  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  days  ; 
and  at  H  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  tube  furnace  was 
lighted.  From  this  time  the  colliery  has  been  regularly  at 
work  :  but  the  ninety-second  body  has  never  yet  been 
found.  All  these  persons,  except  four,  who  were  buried 
in  single  graves,  were  interred  in  Heworth  Chapel-yard, 
in  a  trench,  side  by  side,  two  coflins  deep,  with  a  parti- 
tion of  brick  and  iime  between  eveiy  four  coffins. 
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SEEST  thou,  Lorenzo,  what  depends  on  man  i 
The  fate  of  nature  ;  as,  for  luan,  her  birth  ; 
Earth's  actors  change  earth's  transitory  scenes. 
And  make  creation  groan  with  human  guilt  ; 
How  must  it  groan,  in  a  new  deluge  whelra'd  ; 
Eut  not  of  waters;  at  the  destinM  hour. 
By  the  loud  trumpet  summoned  to  the  charge, 
See,  all  the  formiilable  sons  of  fire, 
Eruptions,  earthquakes,  comets,  lightnings  play 
Their  various  engines  ;  all  at  once  disgorge 
Their  blazing  magazines  ;  and  take  by  storm 
This  poor  terrestrial  citadel  of  man. 

Amazing  period  !  when  each  n)ountain  height 
Out  burns  Vesuvius;  rocks  eternal  pour 
Their  melted  mass,  as  rivers  once  they  pour'd ; 
Stars  rush ;  and  final  ruin  fiercely  drives 
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Her  ploughshare  o'er  creation  I — w'^.le  alolt 

More  thaii  ditonishment !  if  more  can  be  ! 

Far  other  firmament  than  e'er  was  seen, 

Than  e'er  was  thought  by  man  !  Far  other  stars  ! 

Stars  animate,  that  govern  these  of  fire ; 

Far  other  sun  ! — A  sun,  O  how  unlike 

The  Babe  of  Bethlehem  !  how  unlike  the  man 

That  groan'd  on  Calvary  ! — Yet  He  it  is  ; 

The  man  of  sorrows  I  O  how  chang'd  ?  What  pompj 

In  grandeur  terrible,  all  heav'n  descends! 

A  swift  Archangel,  with  his  golden  wings, 

As  blots  and  clouds  that  darken  and  disgrace 

The  scene  divine,  sweeps  stars  and  suns  aside  ; 

And  now,  all  dross  remov'd,  Heav'n's  own  pure  day, 

Full  on  the  confines  of  our  ether,  flames. 

While  (dieadful  contest)  far,  how  far  beneath  ! 

Hell,  burning,  belches  forth  her  blazing  seas 

And  storms  sulphureous  !  her  voracious  jaws 

Expanding  wide,  and  roaring  for  her  prej. 

At  midnight,  when  mankind  are  wrapt  in  peace, 
And  worldly  fancy  feeds  on  golden  dreams, 
Man,  starting  from  his  couch,  shall  sleep  no  morel 
The  day  is  broke  which  never  more  shall  close  ! 
Above,  around,  beneath,  amazement  all ! 
Terrour  and  glory  joined  in   their  extremes  ! 
Our  God  in  grandeur,  and  our  world  on  fire  I 
All  nature  struggling  in  the  pangs  of  ileath  I 
Dost  thou  not  hear  her?  dost  thou  not  deplore 
Her  strong  convulsions,  and  her  final  groan  ? 
Where  are  we  now  ?   \h  me  !  the  ground  is  gone 
On  which  we  stooil  i  Lorenzo  !  whde  thou  may 'at. 
Provide  more  firm  support,  or  sink  forever  ! 
Where  ?  how  r  from  whence  ?  vain  hope,  it  is  too  late  .* 
Where,  where  for  shelter — shall  the  guilty  fly, 
When  consternation  turns  the  good  man  pale? 

Great  day  !  for  which  all  other  days  were  made  ; 
For  which  earth  rose  from  chaos;  man  from  earth ,i 
And  an  eternity  the  date  of  Gods, 
Descended  on  poor  earth  created  man  ! 
Great  day  of  dread,  decision  and  despair  ! 
At  thought  of  thee,  each  sublunary  wish 
Lets  go  its  eager  grasp,  and  drops  the  world  ; 
And  catches  at  each  reed  of  hope  in  Re».ve:\» 
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Already  is  begun  the  j^rand  assize, 
In  us,  in  all;  deputed  conscience  scales 
The  dread  tribunal  and  forestalls  our  doom  ; 
F(^restal^s;  and,  by  forestalling,  proves  it  sure. 
"VV'liy  on  hiuiself  should  man  void  judi^ment  pass  : 
Is  idle  nature  lau^hin^at  her  sons? 
Wlo  conscience  sent,  her  sentence  will  support; 
And  God  alone  assert  that  God  in  man. 


OF  MOUNTAINS.— Go/c/smi7/i. 

1.  IN  those  countries  which  consist  only  of  plains, 
the  smallest  elevations  are  apt  to  excite  wonder.  In  Hol- 
land, which  is  entirely  ilat,  a  little  rid c;e  of  hills  is  shewn 
near  the  sea-side  which  Boerhave  generally  pointed  out 
to  his  pupils  as  mountains  of  no  small  consideration. 
^V  hat  would  be  tiie  sensations  of  such  an  auditory,  could 
they  at  oice  bepreseiited  with  a  view  of  the  heights  and 
precipices  of  the  Andes  and  the  Alps. 

2.  Fjvpn  in  England,  we  have  no  adequate  ideas  of  a 
moun  tain  pros-pect  ;  our  hills  are  generally  sloping  from 
the  plain,  and  clotheil  to  the  very  top  with  verdure;  we 
?rcarcely,  therefore,  lift  our  imaginations  to  those  im- 
mense piles,  vvhose  tops  peep  up  behind  inteivening  clouds, 
sharp  and  precipitate,  and  reach  to  heights  that  human 
curi(!sitv  has  never  been  able  to  attain. 

3.  En  en  mountains  have  their  u^es.  It  has  been  thought 
that  the  animal  and  vegetable  part  ofcreation  would  perish 
for  want  of  convenient  humitiity,  were  it  not  for  their  as- 
sistance. Their  summits  are  supposed  to  arrest  the 
clouds  and  vapours  which  lioat  in  (he  regions  of  ihe  air  ; 
their  laige  inflexions  and  channels  are  considered  as  so 
many  conduits  prepared  for  the  reception  of  those  thick 
vapours  and  im[;etuous   rains   which  descend  into  them. 

4.  The  huge  caverns  beneath  are  so  many  magazines 
of  water  for  the  peculiar  service  of  man:  and  those  ori- 
tices  by  which  the  water  is  discharged  upon  the  plain,  are 
?50  situated  as  to  render  them  rich  and  fruitful,  instead  of 
returning  through  subterraneous  channels  into  the  sea,  af- 
ter the  performance  of  a  tedious  and  fruitless  circulation. 

5.  It  is  moreover  certain  that  ahoo^t  all  our  great  ri- 
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Ters  find  their  source  among  mountains  ;  and,  in  jreneral, 
t!ie  more  extensive  the  mourjtain,  tise  greater  the  iiver: 
thus  the  river  Amazon,  t'he  greatest  in  the  v.  orM,  has 
its  source  among  the  Andes,  wiiirh  are  the  highest  moun- 
tains on  the  globe  ;  the  river  Niger  travels  a  lor.g  course 
of  several  hundred  miles  from  the  nsountains  of  the 
Moon,  the  highest  in  Africa  ;  ajid  the  Danulx^  and  the 
Rhijie  proceed  from  the  Alps,  which  are  prubabij  the 
highest  mountains  of  Europe. 

t).  The  traveller  as  he  ascends  a  mountain,  fisids  the 
grass  become  more  mossy,  arjd  the  weatlj'^r  more  mod- 
erate. Higher  up  the  air  is  colder,  and  the  earth  more 
barren.  In  the  midst  of  his  dreary  passage,  he  is  olteii 
entertained  with  a  little  valley  of  surprising  verdure^ 
caused  by  the  reflected  heat  of  the  sun  collected  into  a 
narrow  spot  on  the  surrounding  heights.  But  it  more 
frequently  happens  that  he  sees  only  fri;;htful  precipices 
beneath,  and  lakes  of  amazirig  de-^ths  from  \vhence  rivers 
are  formed,  and  whence  sprir'gs  derive  their  origin. 

7.  Near  the  summit  vegetation  is  scarcely  carried  on  j 
here  and  there  a  few  pbnts  of  the  most  has  dy  kirid  ap- 
pear. The  air  is  intolerably  cold  ;  the  ground  wears  an 
eternal  covering  of  ice,  and  snovv  seems  constantly  accu- 
mulating. Upon  emeri>;irju;  from  tiiis  scene,  he  ascends  into 
a  purer  and  serener  region,  where  vegetation  has  entirely 
ceased  ;  where  the  precipices,  composed  entirety  of  rocks, 
rise  peipeadicularly  above  him  ;  while  he  views  beneatli 
hiui  all  the  combat  of  the  elements  ;  clouds  at  his  feet^ 
and  lightnings  dart  upward   from  their  bosom  below. 

8  A  thousand  meteors  which  are  never  seen  on  the 
plains,  present  themselves  :  the  traveller's  own  image  re- 
jected as  in  a  looking-glass,  upon  the  opposite  clouds  ;, 
circular  rainbows,  mock  suns,  and  the  shadow  of  the 
mountain  projected  upon  the  body  of  the  air.  Such  are, 
in  gcner-al,  the  wonders  that  present  themselves  to  a  trav- 
eller in  his  journey  either  over  the  Alps  or  the  Andes. 

9.  To  e  numerate  the  most  remarka&ie  mountains  ac- 
cording to  their  size,  we  shall  begin  with  the  Andes,  of 
whi'h  the  following  is  extracted  from  an  excellent  de- 
scription, given  bj  Ulloa,  who  went  thiiher  by  command, 
of  the  king  of  Spain.  "  A'tei,"  says  he,"  having  travel- 
led for  three  days  tbrough  bog^^y  roads,  in  which  the 
ij)u!esat  every  step  sujik  very  deep,  we  began  at  length 
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to  perceive  an  alteration  in  the  climate,  and  having  beeu 
loiij;  accustomed  to  heat,  we  now  began  to  feel  it  seniibly 
CO  i  tier. 

10.  At  Tariguagua  we  often  see  instances  of  the  effects 
of  two  opposite  temperatures,  in  two  persons  happening  to 
meet  ;  one  of  them  leaving  the  plains  below,  and  the  other 
descending  from  the  mountain.  The  former  thinks  the 
c<:ld  so  severe,  that  he  wraps  himself  up  in  all  the  gar- 
ments he  can  procure  ;  vvhile  the  latter  finds  the  heat  so 
great,  that  he  is  scarcely  able  to  bear  any  clothes  what- 
soever. 

11.  The  one  thinks  the  water  so  cold  that  he  avoids 
being  sprinkled  by  it  ;  the  other  is  so  delighted  with  its 
•wurmih,  that  he  uses  it  as  a  bath.  This  difference  only 
proceeds  from  the  change  naturally  felt  at  leaving  a  cli- 
mate to  which  one  has  been  accustomed,  and  coming  into 
another  of  an  opposite  temperature. 

12.  The  ruggcdness  of  the  road  is  not  easily  described. 
In  some  parts  the  declivity  is  so  great  that  the  mules  can 
scarce  keep  thcii-  footing,  and  in  others  the  acclivity  is 
equally  difficult.  There  are  some  places  where  the  road 
is  so  steep,  and  yet  so  narrow,  that  the  mules  are  obliged 
to  slide  down,  without  making  the  least  use  of  their  feet. 
On  one  side  of  the  rider,  in  this  situation,  rises  an  emi- 
nence of  several  hundreil  yards  ;  and  on  t!i8  other  an 
abyss  of  equal  depth  ;  so  that  if  he,  in  the  least,  checks  hi& 
mule,  thev  nmst  both  unavoidably  perish. 

13.  After  having  travelled  nine  days  in  this  manner, 
slow ly  winding  along  the  side  of  the  Uiountain,  we  began 
io  tind  the  whole  countiy  covered  with  a  hoar  frost.  At 
length,  after  a  journey  of  fifteen  days,  we  arrived  upon  a 
plain,  on  the  extren  ity  of  which  stands  the  city  of  Quito, 
the  capital  of  one  of  the  niost  charming  regions  upon  earth. 
Here,  in  the  centre  of  the  torrid  zone,  the  heat  is  not  only 
very  tolerable,  but  in  some  places  the  cold,  also,  is  painful. 

14.  Here  they  enjoy  all  the  temperature  and  advanta- 
ges of.  perpetual  spring;  their  fields  being  all  covered 
with  verdure,  and  enatoelled  with  flowers  of  the  most 
lively  colours.  However,  although  this  beautiful  region 
be  hi:2her  dian  any  other  country  in  the  world,  and  al- 
though it  required  so  many  days  of  painful  journey  in  the 
ascent,  it  is  stUi  gverlooked   by  tremendous  mountains  J 
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tlieir  siJes  Govered  with  snow,  and  yet  flaming  with  voi- 
carioes  at  the  top. 

15.  Tiiese  seem  piled  one  upon  the  other,  and  rise  to  a 
most  astonishing  height,  with  great  coldness.  Hnvever, 
at  a  determined  point  a^j:)ve  the  surfcice  of  the  sea,  the 
congelation  is  found  at  the  same  height  in  all  the  moun- 
tains. Thjse  parts  which  are  nyt  subject  to  a  continual 
frost  have  growing  upon  them  a  sort  of  rush  very  soft  and 
flexible.  Higher  up,  the  earth  is  entirely  bare  of  vegeta- 
tion, and  see  ms  covered  with  eternal  snow. 

IG.  The  most  remarkable  mountains  iire  the  Cotopasi, 
Chimborazo,  and  Pinchincha.  The  first  is  more  than 
three  geographical  miles  above  the  surface  of  the  sea  ;  the 
rest  are  not  much  inferior.  On  the  top  of  the  latter  I 
sutiered  particular  hardships  from  ihe  intenseness  of  the 
cold  and  the  violence  of  the  storms.  The  sky  arouiid 
was,  in  general,  involved  in  thick  fogs,  which,  when  thej 
cleared  away,  and  the  clouds  by  their  o^ravity  moved 
nearer  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  appeared  surroun^iing 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  at  a  vast  distance  below,  like  a 
sea  encompassing  an  island  in  the  midst  of  it. 

ir.  Vv^hen  this  happened,  the  horrid  noises  of  tempests 
were  heard  from  beneath,  discharging  theoiselves  on  Qui- 
to and  the  neighbouring  country.  I  saw  lightnings  issue 
from  the  clouds,  and  heard  the  thunders  roll  fdv  beneath 
me.  All  this  time,  while  th*^  tempest  wis  raging  below, 
the  mountain  top  where  1  svas  placed  enjoyed  a  delightful 
serenity  ;  tlie  wind  was  abated,  the  skv  clear,  and  the 
ravs  of  the  sun  moderated  the  severity  of  the  cold. 

18.  However,  this  was  of  no  longduration,  for  the  wind 
returned  with  all  its  violence  ;  whilst  my  fears  were  in- 
creased by  the  dreadful  concussions  of  the  precipice,  and 
the  fall  of  enormous  rocks,  the  only  sound  that  was  heard 
in  this  dreadful  situation."  If  we  c  >mpare  the  Alps 
with  the  Andes,  we  shall  find  them  but  little  more  tliaii 
half  the  height  of  the  latter.  The  highest  of  the  Alu-  are 
not  above  one  mile  and  a  half,  whereas  those  of  the  Andes 
are  more  than  three  miles  perpendiculai'  height  from  the 
surface  of  the  sea. 

19.  The  higliest  mountains  of  Asia  are  mount  Taurus, 
Mount  Caucasus  and  the  mountains  of  Japan  ;  of  these 
none  equals  the  Andes  in  height,  although  Caucasus  makes 
very  near  approaches.     la  Africa,  the   mountains  of  the 
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Moon,  famous  for  givino;  source  to  the  Ni^pr  and  the  Nile, 
are  »nore  ceiebratefl  than  accurately  known.  Of  the  peak 
of  TeneiifVe  we  have  more  certain  information.  It  was 
visited  by  a  company  (if  English  merchants,  who  travelled 
up  to  the  top,  when  they  obsetvetl  its  height,  and  the  vol- 
cano on  its  very  summit. 

20.  They  found  it  a  heap  of  mountains  the  highest  of 
which  rises  over  the  rest  like  a  S!io;ar  loaf,  and  gives  a 
name  to  the  whole  mass.  The  difficidty  and  danger  of 
ascending  the  tops  of  mountains  have  been  supposed  to 
proceed  from  tliC  thirmess  of  ihe  air;  but  the  moi'e  prob- 
able reason  is  to  be  looked  ior,  ffom  the  tugged  and 
precipitate  ascent,  [n  some  places  they  appear  like  a 
wall  of  six  or  seven  hundred  feet  high;  in  others  'Jiere 
stick  out  enormous  rocks  that  hang  upon  the  brow  of  the 
steep,  and  every  moment  threaten  destruction  to  the 
traveller  below. 

21.  In  this  manner,  almost  all  the  tops  of  the  highest 
mountains  are  bare  and  pointed,  which  proceeds  pioba- 
fely  from  their  being  so  continually  assaulted  by  thunders 
and  tempests.  Ail  the  earthly  substances  with  which 
"^i^^j  might  have  been  once  covered,  have  fcir  ao;e««  been 
washed  away  from  their  summits,  and  nothing  is  left  re- 
maining but  immense  rocks,  which  no  tempests  have 
hitherto  been  able  to  destroy.- 

22.  Nevertheless,  time  is  everyday  and  hour  making 
depredations;  and  hu";e  fitjc-ments  are  seen  tumblinj^c 
<iown  the  precipice,  either  loosened  by  frost  or  stiuck  by 
ligittning.  Nothing  can  exhibit  a  more  teriible  picture 
than  one  of  these  enormous  rocks,  commonly  larger  than  a 
house,  falling  from  its  height,  with  a  noise  louder  than 
thunder,  and  rolling  down  the  side  of  the  mountain. 

25.  In  the  month  ef  June,  1714,  a  part  of  a  mountain 
in  the  distritt  of  Vallais.  in  Fiance,  suddenly  fell  down 
be.:v/een  two  and  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the 
weather  being  calm  and  serene.  It  was  of  a  conical 
figure,  and  destroyed  hfty-five  cottages  in  the  fall.  Fif- 
teen persons,  together  with  about  one  hundred  beasts, 
were  also  cru.-hed  beneath  the  ruins  which  covered  an 
extent  of  nine  square  miles. 

24.  The  dust  it  occasioned,  instantly  overwhelmed 
all  the  neighbourhood  in  darkness  Tlie  heaps  ot  rubbish 
were  more  than   three  hundred  feet  high  ;  they  stopped 
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i\\e  current  of  a  river  that  ran  along  the  plain,  which  is 
now  formed  into  several  new  and  deep  lakes.  In  the 
same  manner,  the  entire  town  of  Pleurs,  in  France,  was 
buried  beneath  a  rocky  mountain,  at  the  foot  of  which  it 
was  situaied. 

Note.  The  Alps  separate  Italy  from  France  and  Ger- 
many ;  comaiencing  on  the  side  of  France  towards  the 
Mediterranean,  and  terminating  at  the  gulf  of  Venice.-— 
Mount  Taurus  b^^gins  east  of  Carmania,  and  extends  far 
into  India. — Mimnt  Caucasus  reaches  from  the  Black  to 
the  Caspiaii  Sea. —  The  M  'untains  of  the  Moun  lie  be- 
tween Aljvssinia  and  Monomotapa. 

Questions. 

Where  are  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  r 

Ari»  they  the  higliest  in  Asia  ? 

What  river  has  its  origin  in  these  mountains  ? 

W  lie  re  are  the  Alps  ? 

What  countries  do  the  Alps  separate  ? 

V/here  are  the  head  waters  of  the  Danube  and  the  Rhiae? 

AVhat  are  the  highest  mount:Ains  i  j    Isia  ? 

Where  does  Mount  Taurus  commence  ? 

Into  what  country  does  it  extend  ? 

What  is  the  extent  of   Mount  Caucasus  ? 


OF  RIVERS  AND  CATARACTS. 

It  ALL  rivers  have  their  source  in  mountains^ 
hills  or  elevated  lakes  ;  and  it  is  iii  their  descent  from 
these  that  they  acquire  that  velocity  which  maintains 
their  future  current.  At  first  the  course  of  a  river  is 
generally  lapid ;  but  it  is  retarded  in  its  journey,  both 
by  the  continual  friction  against  the  banks,  Oy  the  many 
obstacles  it  meets  with  to  divert  its  streaai,  and  by  the 
surface  of  the  earth  generally  becoming  more  level  as  it 
approaches  towards  the  sea- 

2.  The  largest  rivers  of  Europe  are,  first,  i\^e  Wolga  ; 
which  is  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  in  length, 
extending  from  Kescliaw  to  Astrachan.     The  aext  is 
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order  is  the  Danube ;  the  course  of  this  river  is  about 
four  hundred  and  fifty  leagues,  frani  the  mountains  of 
Switzerland  to  the  Black  Sea.  The  Don  or  Tanais 
which  is  four  hundred  leagues  from  tbe  source  of  that 
branch  ©f  it  called  the  Sofna,  to  its  mouth  in  the  Euxine 
Sea. 

3.  The  Dwina,  which  takes  its  rise  in  a  province  cf 
the  same  name  in  Russia,  then  runs  a  course  of  three 
liundred  leagues  and  disembogues  into  the  White  Sea, 
a  little  below  Archangel.  The  Nieper,  which  rises  in 
Muscovy,  and  runs  a  course  of  three  hundred  aiid  fifty 
leagues,  to  empty  itself  into  the  Black  Sea. 

4.  Tile  largest  rivers  of  Asia  are  tlie  HoanlKJ,  in  China, 
which  is  eight  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  in  length.  Ihe 
Jenisca  of  Tartary,  about  eight  hundred  leagues  in  length. 
The  Oby  of  five  hundred  leagues,  running  from  the  lake 
of  Kila  into  the  Nortliern  Sea.  The  Ganges,  one  of  the 
most  noble  and  majestic  rivers  in  the  world,  and  about  as 
long  as  the  former  ;  it  rises  in  the  mountains  which  sepa- 
rate India  from  Tartary ;  and  running  through  the  do- 
minions of  the  Great  Mogul,  discharges  itself  by  several 
iDouths  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

o.  it  ts  not  only  esteemed  by  the  Indians  for  the  depth 
and  pureness  of  its  stream,  but  for  a  supposed  sanctity 
which  they  believe  to  pertain  to  its  waters.  It  is  visited 
annually  by  several  hundred  thousand  pilgiims,  who  pay 
their  devotions  to  the  river,  as  to  a  god  ;  fur  savage  sim- 
plicity is  always  Vnown  to  mistake  the  blessings  of  the 
Deity  for  the  Deity  himself. 

6.  Nest  to  this  may  be  reckoned  tlie  still  more  cele- 
brated river  Euphrates.  Nor  must  the  Indus  be  forgot- 
ten. 1  he  largest  rivers  of  Africa,  are  the  Senegal,  whose 
course  is  &aid  to  be  three  thousand  miles  in  length  ;  and 
the  celebrated  Nile,  which  from  its  source  among  the 
mountains  of  the  Moon,  in  Upper  Ethiopia,  lo  the  Med- 
iterranean, is  thought  to  extend  as  far. 

7.  The  annual  overflowings  of  this  liver  arise  from  a 
very  obvious  cause,  which  affects  almost  all  the  great 
rivers  which  have  their  source  near  the  equator.  The 
rainy  season,  which  is  periodical  in  those  climates,  floods 
the  rivers;  and  as' this  always  happens  in  our  summer, 
so  the  Nile  is  at  that  time  overflown.     From  these  inun- 
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t^ations  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  derive  plenty   and  liap- 
piness. 

8.  But  of  all  parts  of  the  world,  America,  as  it  exhib- 
its the  most  lofty  mountains,  so  it  supplies  the  largest 
rivers.  The  principal  of  these  is  the  great  river  Amazon, 
which  performs  a  course  of  nearly  four  thousand  miles. 
The  breadth  and  depth  of  this  vast  river  is  answerable  to 
its  vast  length,  and  where  its  width  is  most  contracted, 
its  depth  is  augmented  in  proportion.  So  great  is  the 
body  of  its  waters,  that  other  considerable  rivers,  objects 
of  its  admiration,  are  swallowed  up  in  its  bosom. 

9.  It  proceeds  after  their  junction  with  its  usual  ap- 
pearance, without  any  visible  change  in  its  breadth  or 
rapiditj-,  and  remains  great  without  ostentation.  In 
some  places  it  displays  its  whole  magnificence,  dividing 
into  several  branches,  encompassing  a  multitude  of  isl- 
ands  ;  and  at  length  discharging  itself  into  the  ocean,  by 
a  channel  which  is  an  hundred  and  fifty  miles  broad  ! 

10.  The  Nile  has  its  cataracts;  the  Velino  in  Italy- 
has  one  more  than_an  hundred  and  fifty  feet  perpendicu- 
lar. Near  the  city  of  Gottenburgh  in  Sweden,  a  river 
rushes  down  from  a  prodigious  precipice  into  a  deep 
pit,  with  a  terrible  noise,  and  such  dreadful  force,  that 
those  trees  designed  for  the  masts  of  ships,  which  arc 
floated  down  the  river,  are  usually  turned  upside  down 
in  their  fall. 

11.  They  are  often  shattered  to  pieces,  by  falling  side- 
ways, and  being  dashed  against  the  surface  of  the  water 
in  the  pit:  if  they  fall  endways  they  drive  so  far  below 
the  surface,  as  to  disappear  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or 
more  ;  the  pit  into  which  they  are  thus  plunged,  has  been 
sounded  with  a  line  of  several  thousand  yards,  but  no  bot- 
tom has  hitherto  been  found. 

12.  Of  all  the  cataracts  in  the  world,that  of  the  Niaga- 
ra, in  Canada,  is  the  greatest  and  most  astonishing.  This 
amazing  fall  of  water  is  made  by  the  river  Niaga- 
ra, in  its  passage  from  lake  Erie  to  lake  Ontario.  This* 
river  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  the  whole  oT 
its  waters  are  here  poared  down  by  a  fall  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  perpendicular.  It  is  not  easy  to  bring 
the  imagination  to  correspond  with  the  greatness  oT  the 
scene, 
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13.  A  river  extremely  deep  and  rapid, and  that  serves 
to  drain  the  waters  of  alaiost  all  iSTorth  America  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  is  here  pouied  precipitately  down  a 
ledge  of  rocks,  that  rise,  like  a  wall,  across  the  wliole  bed 
of  its  stream.  The  width  of  the  river  a  little  above,  is 
nearly  three  quarters  of  a  mile  broad;  and  the  rocks 
where  it  grows  narrower,  are  four  hundred  yards  over. 

14.  Their  direction  is  not  strait  across,  but  hollowing 
inwards,  like  a  horse-shoe  ;  so  that  the  cataract,  which 
bends  to  the  shape  of  the  obstacle,  rounding  inwards, 
presents  a  kind  of  theatre,  the  most  tremendous  in  na- 
ture. Justin  the  middle  of  this  circular  wall  of  waters, 
a  little  island,  that  has  braved  the  fury  of  the  current, 
presents  one  of  its  points,  and  divides  the  stream  at  top 
into  two,  but  it  unites  again  long  before  it  has  got  to  the 
bottom. 

15.  The  noise  of  the  fall  is  heard  at  several  leagues 
distance  ;  and  the  fury  of  the  waters  at  the  bottom  of  their 
fall  is  inconceivable.  The  dashing  produces  a  mist  that 
rises  to  the  very  clouds;  and  that  produces  a  most  beau- 
tiful rainbow  when  the  sun  shines.  It  nmy  be  easily  con- 
ceived, that  sucli  a  cataract  destroys  the  navigation  of 
the  stream  ;  and  yet  some  Indian  canoes,  as  it  is  said, 
have  been  known  to  venture  down  it  in  safety. 

16.  Thus,  to  whatever  quarter  of  the  globe  we  turn, 
^ve  shall  find  new  reasons  to  be  satisfied  with  that  part  in 
which  we  ourselves  reside.  Our  rivers  furnish  all  the 
plenty  of  the  African  stream,  without  its  inundations; 
they  have  all  the  coolness  of  the  polar  rivulet,  with  a  more 
constant  supply  ;  they  want  the  terrible  magnificence  of 
huge  cataracts,  or  extensive  lakes,  but  they  ar©  more 
navigable,  and  more  transparent. 

17.  They  are  less  deep  and  rapid  than  the  rivers  of  the 
torrid  zone,  yetnjore  manageable,  and  only  wait  the  will 
of  man  to  take  their  direction.  The  rivers  of  the  torrid 
zone,  like  the  monarchs  of  the  country,  rule  with  despotic 
tyranny,  profuse  in  their  bounty,  and  ungovernable  in 
their  rage.  The  rivers  of  Britain,  like  its  kings,  are  the 
Iriends,  not  the  oppresssors  of  the  people;  bounded  by 
known  limits,  abridged  in  the  power  of  doing  ill,  and  only 
at  liberty  to  distribute  happiness  and  plenty. 
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Note.  The  Black  Sea,  anciently  called  the  Euxine  Sea, 
forms  a  part  of  the  boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia. 
It  is  connected  to  the  Archipelago  by  the  sea  of  Marmora, 
and  separated  from  the  Levant  by  Asia  Minor.  It  lies 
between  42  and  46°  north  latitude.  The  White  Sea,  a 
bay  of  the  Frozen  Ocean,  is  in  the  north  of  Russia. 

Questions, 

Where  is  the  source  of  the  Wolga  ? 

What  is  its  length  ? 

What  is  i\\Q  extent  of  the  Danube  ? 

Into  what  sea  does  it  run  ? 

What  is  the  length  of  the  Don  ? 

Vv'here  is  its  mouth? 

Where  is  the  Dwina  ? 

Where  does  it  rise  ? 

What  is  its  length  ? 

Where  does  it  discharge  ? 

Where  is  the  source  of  the  Nieper? 

Of  what  length? 

Into  what  sea  does  it  run  ? 

Where  is  the  Hoanho  ? 

WHiat  is  its  length  ? 

Where  is  the  Jenisea  ? 

Of  what  extent  ? 

Where  is  the  source  of  the  Oby  ? 

What  is  its  length  ? 

What  sea  does  it  enter  ? 

Where  is  the  Amour? 

What  is  its  length  ? 

Into  what  sea  are  its  waters  discharged  ? 

What  are  tlie  rivers  of  Africa  ? 

Has  the  Nile  any  Cataracts  ? 

AVhat  is  the  perpendicular  fall  of  the  Velino  in  Italy  ? 

What  of  the  Niagara  in  North  America  ? 

Where  is  th  e  Black  or  Euxine  Sea  ? 

How  is  it  connected  to  the  Archipelago? 

What  is  the  White  Sea  ? 

Where  situated  ? 


(  S46 ) 
OF  THE  OC^Al^. -^Goldsmith. 

1.  IF  we  look  upon  a  map  of  the  world,  we  shall 
find  that  the  waters  occupy  considerable  more  than  the 
]and.  Although  the  ocean  is  but  one  extensive  sheet  of 
Avaters,  continued  over  every  part  of  the  globe  without 
iiiterruption,  yet  geographers  have  distinguished  it  by 
diReient  names,  as  the  Atlantic,  the  Northern,  Southern, 
Pacific,  aiid  Indian  oceans. 

2.  In  this  vast  receptacle,  almost  all  the  rivers  of  the 
eartl)  ultimately  terminate  ;  nor  do  such  great  supplies 
^eem  to  increase  its  stores  ;  for  it  is  neither  apparently 
f-woilcn  by  their  tribute,  nor  diminished  by  their  failure  ; 
it  continues  the  same.  What  indeed,  is  the  quantity 
of  'vAuleriii  all  the  rivers  and  lakes  in  the  world,  compar- 
ed to  that  contained  in  this  great  receptacle? 

S.  If  we  should  offer  to  make  a  rude  estimate  we  shall 
find  that  all  the  rivers  in  the  world  flowing  into  the  bed 
€f  tlif  sea  with  the  continuance  of  their  present  stores, 
v.oulil  take  up  at  least  eight  hundred  years  to  fiil  it  to  its 
present  height.  In  the  temperate  climates  the  sea  is  nev- 
er frozen,  but  the  polar  regions  are  embarrassed  with 
mountaitjsofice,  that  render  them  almost  impassable. 

4.  These  tremendous  floats  are  of  different  magnitudes  ; 
sometimes  rising  more  than  a  thousand  feet  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  ;  sometimes  diffused  into  plains  of  above 
two  hundred  feet  in  length  ;  and  in  manj^  sixty  or  eighty 
broad.  Thej  are  usually  divided  by  fissures  ;  one  piece 
following  another  so  close,  that  a  person  may  step  from 
one  to  the  other.  Sometimes  mountains  are  heen  rising 
amidst  these  plains,  and  presenting  the  appearance  of  a 
variegated  landscape,  with  hills  and  vailies,  houses, 
churches,  and  towers. 

5.  There  aie  two  kinds  of  ice  floating  in  tiiesc  seas  ; 
the  flat  and  the  mountain  ice  ;  the  one  is  formed  of  sea- 
water;  the  other  of  fresh.  The  flat,  or  driving  ice,  is 
entirely  composed  of  sea  water;  which,  upon  dissolution, 
is  found  to  be  salt ;  and  is  readily  distinguished  from 
the  mountain  or  fresh  water  ice,  by  its  whiteness  and 
want  of  transparency.  This  ice  is  much  more  terrible  to 
mariners  than  that  which  rises  up  in  lunjps ;  a  ship  can 
av<ad  the  one,  as  it  is  seen  at  a  distance  ;  but  it  often 
gets  in  among  the  other,  which  sometimes  closing,  crushes 
it  to  pieces. 
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6.  Tlie  mountain  ice  is  often  incorporated  with  earth, 
stones,  and  brush  wood,  washed  from  the  shore. .  On 
these  are  sometimes  found,  not  only  earth,  but  nests  with 
bird's  eggs  at  several  hundred  miles  from  land.  These 
mountains  are  usually  seen  in  the  spring,  and  after  a  vi- 
olent storm,  driving  out  to  sea,  v^'here  they  at  first  terrify 
th.e  mariner,  and  are  soon  after  dashed  to  pieces  by  the 
continual  washing  of  the  waves,  or  driven  into  the  warm- 
er regions  of  the  south  to  be  melted  away. 

7.  A  body  of  ice  is  often  prominent  far  over  the  tocks. 
It  does  not  melt  on  the  upper  surface,  but  underneath, 
and  also  cracks  into  several  clefts  from  whence  the 
water  trickles  out.  By  this  it  becomes,  at  last,  so  weak, 
that  being  overloaded  with  its  own  ponderous  bulk,  it 
breaks  loose,  and  tumbles  down  the  rocks  with  a  terrible 
crash. 

8.  Where  it  happens  to  overhang;  a  precipice  on  the 
shore,  it  plunges  into  the  deep  with  a  shock  like  thunder, 
and  with  such  an  agitation  of  the  water,  as  will  overset 
a  boat  at  a  considerable  distance,  as  many  a  poor  Green- 
lander  has  fatally  experienced.  Intheoce;in  are  many 
dangerous  whirlpools;  that  called  i\\Q  Maelstroomuv>o',\ 
X\\Q  coast  of  Norway  is  considered  as  the  most  dreadful 
and  voracious  in  the  world. 

P.  A  minute  description  of  the  internal  parts  is  no'  to 
be  expected,  since  none  who  were  there,  ever  returned  to 
bring  back  information.  The  bady  of  the  waters  th;.it 
form  tliis  whirlpool  are  extended  in  a  circle,  about  thir- 
teen miles  in  circumierenc<3.  In  the  midst  of  this  stands 
a  rock,  against  Vvhich  the  tide  in  its  ebb  is  dashed  with  in- 
conceivable fury.  At  this  time  it  instantly  swallows  up 
all  things  that  come  witidii  the  sphere  of  i^s  violence, 
trees,  timber,  and  shipping. 

1 0.  No  skill  in  the  mariner,  nor  strength  of  rowing,  can 
work  an  escape;  th.e  sailor  at  the  helm  finds  tViQ  sliip  at 
first  go  in  a  curient  opposite  his  intentions;  his  vessel's 
motion,  though  slow  in  the  beginning, becomes  every  tno- 
ment  more  rapid,  it  goes  round  in  circles  still  narrower 
and  narrower,  till  at  hist  it  is  dashed  ag.iiast  the  rocks, 
and  instantly  disappears. 

il.  It  is   not  ^een  again  for  six    Imurs;  till,  the  ti'le- 
iiovving,  it  is  vomited    forthwith  the  same  violence  with 
which  it  was  drawn  in.     The  noise  of  this  dreadful  vor- 
tex still  farther  contributes  to  increase  its  lerrois,  vvjiich, 
GO"* 
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with  the  (lashing  of  the.  waters,  and  the  dreadful  valley 
eausod  by  their  circulation,  makes  one  of  the  most  tremen- 
dous objects  in  nature. 

Nole.  The  Atlantic  Ocean  lies  between  the  west  con- 
tinents of  Africa  and  Europe,  and  th»  east  continent  of 
America.  On  one  side  of  the  equator  it  is  called  the 
North,  and  on  the  other  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean.  The 
Pacilic Ocean  separates  Asia  from  America.  It  is  some- 
times called  the  south  sea,  and,  with  regard  to  America, 
is  the  western  Ocean. 

Questions- 

Where  is  the  most  dangerous  whirlpool  of  the  Ocean  ? 

Wiiatisits  circuniference  ? 

Wiiere  is  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ? 

What  is  it  called  north  of  the  equator? 

What  south? 

Where  is  the  Paciiic  Ocean  ? 


CONCLUSION, 

INCLUDING  A  BRIEF  VlEVf  OF  THE  UNIVERSE. 

—  Goldsmith* 

1.  THE  universe  may  be  considered  as  the  palace 
in  which  the  Deity  resides,  and  this  earth  as  one  of  its 
apartments.  Those  great  outlines  of  nature,  to  which  art 
cannot  reach,  and  where  our  greatest  efforts  must  have 
heen  ineffectual,  God  himself  has  finished  with  amazing 
^randeurand  beauty.  Our  beneficent  Father  has  con- 
sidered these  parts  of  nature  as  peculiarly  his  own  ;  as 
parts  which  no  creature  could  have  skill  or  strength  to 
amend  :  and,  therefore,  made  them  incapable  of  alteration, 
or  of  more  perfect  regularity. 

-Z.  The  heavens  and  the  firmament  shew  the  wisdom 
and  the  glory  of  the  workman.  Astronomers  who  are  best 
skilled  in  the  S3^mmetry  of  systems,  can  find  nothing 
tb.cre  that  they  can  alter  for  the  better.  God  made  these 
perfect,  because  no  subordinate  being  could  correct  their 
defects.  AVhen,  therefore,  we  survey  nature  on  this  side, 
r^othing  can  be  more  splendid,   more  correct,  or  amazing. 
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3.  We  then  behold  a  Deity  residing  in  the  midst  of  an 
universe,  infinitely  extended  every  way,  animating  all, 
and  cheering  the  vacuity  with  his  presence  !  We  behold 
an  immense  and  shapeless  mass  of  matter  formed  into 
worlds  by  his  power,  and  dispersed  at  intervals,  to  which 
even  the  imagination  cannot  travel !  In  this  great  theatre 
of  his  glory,  a  thousand  suns,  like  our  own,  animate  their 
respective  systems,  appearing  and  vanishing  at  the  divine 
command. 

4.  We  behold  our  bright  luminary  fixed  in  the  centre 
of  its  system,  wheeling  its  planets  in  times  proportioned 
to  their  distances,  and  at  once  dispensing  light,  heat,  and 
motion.  The  earth  also  is  seen  with  its  two  fold  motion, 
producing  by  one  the  change  of  seasons,  and  by  the  other 
the  grateful  vicissitudes  of  day  and  night.  With  what 
silent  magnificence  is  all  this  performed  !  With  what 
seeming  ease! 

5.  The  works  of  art  are- exerted  with  an  interrupted 
force  ;  and  their  noisy  progress  discovers  the  obstructions 
they  receive:  but  the  earth,  with  a  silent, steady  rotation, 
successively  presents  every  part  of  its  bosom  to  the  sun  ; 
at  once  imbibing  nourishment  and  light  from  that  parent 
ofvegetation  and  felicity. 

6.  But  notonly  provisions  of  heat  and  light  are  thus 
supplied,  but  its  whole  surface  is  covered  with  a  trans- 
parent atmosphere  that  turns  with  its  motion,  and  guards 
it  from  external  injury.  The  rays  of  the  sun  are  thus 
broken  into  a  genial  warmth  ;  and  while  the  surface  is  as- 
sisted, a  gentle  heat  is  produced  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
which  contributes  to  cover  it  with  verdure.  Waters  are 
also  supplied  in  healthful  abundance,  to  support  life  and 
assist  vegetation. 

7.  Mountains  arise  to  diversify  the  prospect  and  give 
a  current  to  the  stream.  Seas  extend  from  one  continent 
to  the  other,  replenished  with  animals  that  may  be  turned 
to  human  support ;  and  also  serving  to  enrich  the  earth 
with  a  sutficiency  of  vapour.  Breezes  fly  along  the  sur- 
face of  the  fi(.'lds,  to  promote  health  and  vegetation.  The 
coolness  of  the  evening  invites  to  rest ;  and  the  freshness 
of  the  morning  invigorates  for  labour. 

8  Such  are  the  delights  of  the  habitation  that  has  been 
assigned  to  man  :  without  any  one  of  these  he  must  have 
been  wretched  ;  and  none  of  these  could  his  own  industry 
have  supplied.     But  while  many  of  his  wants  are  thus 
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kindly  furoished  on  the  one  hand,  there  are  numberless 
inconveniences  to  excite  his  industry  on  the  other.  This 
habitation,  though  provided  with  all  the  conveniences  of 
air,  pasturage  and  water,  is  but  a  desert  place,  without 
human  cultivation. 

9.  The  lowest  animal  finds  more  conveniences  in  the 
wilds  of  nature,  than  he  who  boasts  himself  their  lord. 
The  whirlwind,  the  inundation,  and  all  the  asperities  of 
the  air,  are  peculiarly  terrible  to  man,  who  knows  their 
consequences,  and  at  a  distance  dreads  their  approach. 
The  earth  itself,  where  human  art  has  not  pervaded,  puts 
on  a  frif*htful  gloomy  appearance. 

10.  The  forests  are  dark  and  tangled^  the  meadows 
overgrown  with  rank  weeds  ;  and  the  brooks  stray  with- 
out a  determined  channel.  Nature,  that  has  been  kind  to 
every  lower  order  of  beings,  has  been  quite  neglectful 
witii  regard  to  man  ;  to  the  savage  uncontriving  man  the 
earth  is  an  abode  of  desolation,  where  his  shelter  is  in- 
sufficient, and  his  food  precarious. 

11.  A  world,  thus  furnished  with  advantages  on  the  one 
side  and  inconveniences  on  the  other,  is  the  proner  abode 
of  reason,  is  the  fittest  to  exercise  the  industry  of  a  free 
and  a  thinking  creature.  These  evils,  which  art  can  rem- 
edy, and  prescience  guard  agaijist,  are  a  proper  call  for 
the  exertion  of  his  faculties,  and  they  tend  still  more  to 
assimilate  him  to  his  Creator. 

12.  God  beholds,  with  pleasure,  that  being  which  he  has 
made,  converting  the  v/retchedness  of  his  natural  situation 
into  a  theatre  of  triumph  ;  bringing  all  the  headlong  tribes 
of  nature  into  subjection  to  his  will,  and  producing  that 
order  and  unanimity  upon  earth,  of  which  his  own  heav- 
enly fabric  is  so  bright  an  example.  To  convey  some 
idea  of  the  immensity  of  creation,  and  the  omnipotence 
of  its  Author,  the  following  brief  view  of  the  universe  is 
subjoined. 

IS.  When  the  shades  of  night  have  spread  their  veil 
over  the  plains,  the  firmament  manifests  to  our  view  its 
gtandeur  and  liches.  The  sparkling  points  with  which 
it  is  studded,  are  so  many  suns  suspended  by  the  Al- 
njighty  in  the  immensity  of  space,  to  worlds  which  roll 
all  around  them.  The  Heavens  declare  the  glory  of 
God,a!id  thefirnjament  sheweth  his  handy  work, 

14.  The  royal  poet,  wlio  expiessed  himself  with  such 
loftiness  of  sentiment,    was  not  aware  that  the  stars  he- 
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contemplated  were  in  reality  suns.  He  anticipated 
these  times,  and'fii'st  sang  that  majestic  hymn,  which 
future  and  more  enlightened  ages  were  to  chant  forth 
in  praise  to  the  great  Creator.  The  a.«semblage  of  these 
vast  bodies  is  divided  into  different  systems,  the  number 
of  whioii  probably  surpasses  the  grains  of  sand  which  the 
sea  casts  on  its  shore. 

15.  Hach  system  has  for  its  centre,  a  ^ar,  or  sun, 
wliich  shines  by  its  native  inherent  light  ;  and  round 
which  several  orders  of  opaque  globes  revolve,  reflecting, 
with  more  or  less  brilliancy,  the  light  they  bonow  from 
it  which  renders  them  visible.  What  an  august,  what  an 
amazing  conception  does  this  give  of  the  works  of  the 
Creator  ! 

16.  Thousands  of  thousands  of  suns,  multiplied  with- 
out end,  and  ranged  all  around  us,  at  immense  distances 
from  each  other,  attended  by  tan  thousand  times  ten 
thousand  worlds,  all  in  rapid  motion,  yet  calm,  regular, 
and  harmonious,  invariably  keeping  the  paths  presciihed 
them  ;  and  these  worlds,  douDtless  peopled  with  myriads 
of  beings,  formed  for  endless  progression  iii  perfection 
and  felicity! 

17.  From  what  we  know  of  our  own  system,  it  may 
be  reasonably  concluded,  that  all  the  rest  are  with  equal 
v.'isdom  contrived, situated,  and  provided  with  accommo- 
dations for  raiional  inhabitants.  Let  us,  therefore,  take 
a  survey  of  the  system  to  which  we  belong;  the  only 
one  accessible  to  us  ;  and  from  thence  we  shall  be  better 
enabled  to  judge  of  tiie  nature  and  end  of  the  other  sys- 
tems of  the  universe. 

18.  Those  globes  which  we  perceive  as  wandering 
among  the  heavenly  host,  are  the  planets;  the  primary 
or  principal  ones  have  the  sun  for  the  common  centre  of 
their  periodical  revolution  ;  while  the  others,  which  are 
called  secondaries,  or  moons,  move  round  their  prima- 
ries, accompanying  them  as  satellites  in  their  annual  re- 
volution. 

19.  We  know  that  our  solar  system  consists  of  twenty 
nine  planetary  bodies  ;  we  are  not  certain  but  there  may 
be  more.  Their  number  has  been  considerably  au2;ment- 
ed  since  the  invention  of  telescopes ;  more  perfect  in- 
struments, and  more  accurate  observers  may  further  in- 
crease their  number.  The  discovery  of  the  Georgiura 
Sidus,  or  the  Herschel,  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  happy 
presage  of  future  success.  " 
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£0.  Modern  astronomy  has  not  only  enriihed  our  lieav- 
ens  with  new  planets,  but  it  has  also  eiilarged  the  boun- 
daries of  the  solar  system.  The  cojnets,  which  from  Uuir 
fallacious  appearance,  their  tail,  their  beard,  the  vliversity 
of  their  directions,  their  sudden  appearand",  or  disappear- 
ance, have  been  considered  as  meteors,  lighted  up  in  the 
air  by  an  irritated  power,  are  found  to  be  a  species  of 
planetary  bodies  whose  long  routes  are  now  calculated  by 
astronomers  ;  they  also  foretel  their  distant  return,  de- 
termine their  place  and  accountfor  their  irregularities. 

21.  Many  of  these  bn<lies  at  present  acknowledge  the 
empire  of  our  sun,  though  -he  orbits  they  trace  round  him 
are  so  extensive,  that  many  ages  are  necessary  for  the 
completion  of  a  i  evolution.  In  a  word,  it  is  from  modern 
astrvinonsy  that  weleain  that  the  stars  are  innumerable, 
and  that  the  constellations,  in  which  the  ancients  reckon- 
ed but  a  few,  are  now  knov>^n  to  co'  uin  thousands. 

Qi'..  The  h-avens  of  Thales  and  Hi|:pa?chus  were  \evy 
poor,  when  compared  to  those  of  later  astronomers,  of 
Tycho  Brahe,  Flamstead.  de  la  Caille,  and  Heischel. 
The  diameter  of  the  great  orbit  which  our  earth  describes, 
is  more  than  180  millions  of  miles;  yet  this  vast  extent 
vanishes  into  nothing,  and  becomes  a  mere  point,  when 
the  as!  lononier  wishf^s  to  use  it  as  a  measure  to  ascertain 
tlie  distance  of  the  iixed  stars. 

23.  Ho  A'  great  then  is  the  real  bulk  of  these  luminaries, 
which  are  {)eri  eptible  by  us  at  such  an  enormous  distance! 
Ti'-e  sun  ih  about  1.392,500  times  greater  than  the  earth, 
and  539  times  greaipr  than  all  the  planets  taken  tog^^ther. 
If  the  stara  are  f-uns,  as  v.e  !.ave  axQry  reason  to  suppose, 
thev  must  be  either  equal  tc,  or  esc  eed  it  in  size. 

24.  Proud  and  ignorant  moriul  1  lift  up  now  thine  eyes 
to  heaven,  and  answer,  if  one  ot  those  luminaries  which 
adorn  the  starry  heaven,  shouh;  be  taken  av^ay,  would  the 
nights  become  darker  r  Say  not  then  that  the  stars  are 
made  for  thee  ;  that  it  is  for  thee  that  the  firmament  glit- 
ters wilh  ellulgeist  brightness  :  feebie  mortal!  thou  wert 
nvt  the  sole  object  of  the  liberal  bounties  of  the  Creator; 
when  he  appointed  Sirius,and  encompassed  it  with  wot  Ids. 

25.  W  hilst  the  planets  perform  their  periodical  revo- 
lutions round  the  sun,  by  which  the  course  of  their  year 
is  regulated,  they  turn  round  their  axes,  amotion  by 
^vhich  they  obtaiu  the  alternate  succession  of  day  and 
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niglit.  By  what  means  are  these  vast  bodies  suspended 
in  the  innm^n-itj  of  space  ?  What  secret  power  retains 
them  in  their  orbits,  and  enables  them  to  circulate  with 
so  much  regularity  and  harmotij  ?  Gravity,  or  attraction, 
is  the  powerful  agent,  the  universal  principle  of  this 
equi!it)rium,  and  of  these  motions. 

26.  It  penetrates  innmately  all  bodies.  By  this  power 
they  tend  towards  each  other  in  a  proportion  relative  to 
their  bulk.  Thus  the  planets  tend  towards  the  centre  of 
the  system,  into  which  ihey  would  soon  have  been  precipi- 
tated, if  the  Creator  when  heforcned  them,  had  not  impress- 
ed upon  them  a  projectile  or  centrifugal  force  which  con- 
tinually keeps  them  at  a  proper  distance  trom  the  centre. 

27.  The  planets  by  ooeying  at  the  saue  instant  each  of 
these  motions  are  made  to  describe  a  curve.  Thuio  the 
same  force  which  determines  the  fall  of  a  stone,  is  the 
ruling  principle  of  the  heavenly  motions.  Wonderful 
mechanism  !  whose  simplicity  and  energy  gives  us  un- 
ceasingtokens  of  the  profound  wisdom  of  its  Author. 

28.  Our  earth  or  globe,  which  seems  so  vast  in  the  eyes 
of  the  emmets  who  inhabit  it,  and  whose  diameter  is 
above  7970  miles,  is  yet  nearl}'  a  thousand  times  smaller 
than  Jupiter,  who  appears  to  the  naked  eye  as  little  more 
than  a  shining  atom.  A  rare  transparent  and  elastic  sub- 
stance surrounds  the  earth  to  a  certain  height. 

29.  This  substance  is  the  air  or  atmosphere,  the  habi- 
tation of  the  winds,  au  immense  reservoir  of  vapours, 
which,  when  condensed  into  clouds,  either  embellish  our 
sky  by  the  variety  of  their  figuies,  and  the  richness  of 
their  colouring,  or  astonish  us  by  the  rolling  thunder  or 
flashes  of  lightning  tnat  escape  from  them;  sometimes 
they  melt  away,  at  others,  are  condensed  into  rain  or  haii, 
supplying  tke  deficiencies  of  the  earth  with  the  superfluity 
of  heaven. 

30.  The  moon,  the  nearest  of  all  the  planets  to  the 
earth,  is  likewise  tJtat  of  which  we  have  the  most  knowl- 
edge. Its  globe  always  presents  to  us  the  same  face,  be- 
cause it  turns  round  upon  its  axis  precisely  in  the  same 
space  of  time  that  it  revolves  round  the  earth.  It  has  its 
phases,  or  gradual  and  periodical  increase  and  decrease 
of  light,  according  to  its  position  in  respect  to  the  sun, 
which  eidightens  it  and  the  earth  on  which  it  reflects  the 
light  it  has  received. 

31 .  The  face  of  the  moon  i»  divided  into  luminous  and 
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obscure  parts.  The  former  seems  analogous  to  land,  and 
the  latter  to  resemble  our  seas.  In  the  luminous  spots 
there  have  been  observed  some  parts  w  hich  are  brighter 
than  the  rest ;  these  project  a  «hado\v,  whose  length  has 
been  measured,  and  their  track  ascertained. 

32.  These  parts  are  mountains,  much  higher  than  ours 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  moon,  whose  tops  may  be 
seen  gilded  by  the  rajs  of  the  sun,  at  the  quadratures  of 
the  moon,  and  the  light  gradually  descemling  to  their  feet, 
till  they  appear  eniirely  bright.  Some  of  these  moun- 
tains stand  by  themselves,  while  in  other  places  there  are 
long  chains  of  them. 

33.  Venus  has,  like  the  moon,  her  phases,  spots  and 
mountains.  The  telescope  discovers  to  us  also  spots  in 
Mars  and  Jupiter  ;  those  in  Jupiter  form  belts  ;  consider- 
able changes  have  been  seen  among  these,  as  if  on  the 
ocean's  overflowing  the  land,  and  again  leaving  it  dry  by 
its  rjetreat. 

34.  Mercury,  Saturn,  and  the  Georgium  Sidur,  are  com- 
paratively, but  little  knovyn  ;  the  first  because  he  is  too 
near  the  sun  ;  the  two  last  because  they  are  so  remote 
from  it.  I^astly,  the  sun  himself  has  spots,  which  seem 
to  move  with  regularitj^  and  whose  size  equals,  and  very 
often  exceeds  our  globe  itself  Every  thing  in  the  universe 
is  systematical,  all  is  combination,  affinity  and  connexion. 

35.  Froiij  the  relations  which  exist  between  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  by  which  they  conspire  to  one  general  end 
results  the  harmony  of  the  v.orld.  The  relations  vvhicli 
ynite  all  the  worlds  to  one  another,  constitute  the  harmo- 
ny of  the  universe.  The  beauty  of  the  world  is  founded 
in  the  harnjonious  diversity  of  the  beings  that  compose  it, 
in  the  number,  the  extent,  and  the  quality  of  their  etfects, 
and  in  the  sum  of  happiness  w^iich  it  is  capable  of  afford- 
ing. 

Questions, 

How  tnuch  larger  is  the  Sun  than  the  earth  we  inhabit  ? 
How   much  larger  than  all  the  rest  of  the  planets? 
What  regulates  the  course  of  the   year? 
What  produces  the  alternate  succession  of  day  and  night  ? 
What  maintains  the  c<iuilibrium  of  the  planets  in  the  im- 
mensity of  space  ? 

THE  END. 
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